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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


HOWARD BUILDINC 
STAIRWAYS, 83 EXCHANGE PLACE [ENTRANCES] Evevator. 171 WESTMINSTER ST 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. ~ 


Singeing Machines, ( Calenders for Rolling 
BUILDERS OF Glazing, Chasing anda 


Boiling Kiers, ALL KINDS OF Embossing, also Ca) 

> d ape f ip a 
Washers, Squeezers, H N E R Y ie a eee 
vi 4 \ ' Sole Manufacturers of 


Patented Flexible 

Rusden Patent 
. FOR Cloth Expander for 
Continuous Chainless Cylinder Drying Ma- 


ehines, Calenders. 
Steamer, | Mangles, &e. 
Aniline Agers, atent Combination 


Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 


Open Soapers, adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 

Blanket Washers, Yel NG Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 

Color Kettles, 


Cotton, Paper, Husk 


Chemie and Sour 


Dyeing Machines, 


Horizontal or Vertical 


Chilled Iron, Brass 
Drying Machines,with and Rubber Rolls. 
Copper or Tinned Iron Electro-deposited 
Cylinders, Copper Rolls for all 


Automatic Tentering Purposes. 


Machines, Padding and Drying 


Mach f Shade 
Water and Stareh Man- AN D ichines for 
Cloths. 
gles, 


Single and Double Cyl- 
Dampening Machines, inder Engines. 
Syeag Eames fer Hydraulie Presses and 
Chain W: ee | 


Pumps. 


—__ Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 
ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C., Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga 





————— 
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H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


| 
} 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Providence Office, Room 417, Industrial Trust Building. 


Bleaching, Drying, 
Dyeing and Finishing 
Machinery 





for all textile fabrics. 


ee 
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Cotton and Worsted 


Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Macl.ines, Sewing 
Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 
Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 





Two New 
Large Size 
Spinning Spindles. 


We make 
Draper, 
Whitin, 
McMullan 


and other 
types of 


Spindles; 


also 


Northrop Looms, 
Twisters, 
Warpers, 
Spoolers, 
Reels, 


Banding Machines, 


etc., etc. 


Draper Company, 
HOPEDALE, 
MASS. 
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THE EMPHATIC SUCCESS OF OUR “IDEAL” 
AUTOMATIC LOOM IS DUE TO SEVERAL 
SALIENT POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS: 


The ease and smoothness with which they start up. 
The acknowledged superiority of the cloth woven. 


Simple and thoroughly mechanical construction, assur- 
ing freedom from the constant breakage and expen- 


sive repairs attending other automatic looms. 


No special bobbins, shuttles or other expensive parts. 


] 


Ability to use cop or bobbin filling interchangeably. 
Superiority of warp stop motion which does not break 


or fray the softest yarn. 


Of the thousands in operation not a single bobbin or 


crank shaft broken. 


IN PROOF OF CLAIMS WE POINT TO THOSE 
MILLS FORMERLY USING OUR COMPETI- 
TORS’ LOOMS THAT ARE NOW USING OURS. 


The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


COTTON 
MACHINERY |“: 


Railway Heads, 


Revolving 


Slubbing, 
Intermediate 
and 
Roving 
Frames, 
Spinning Frames, 
Spoolers 


and 


Biddeford, Me. , Reels. 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


HICH SPEED COMBER 1906 MODEL. 


Revolving Flat Carding Engines, 
Sliver Lap Machines, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, Combers, 
Railway Heads, Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, Spoolers, Twisters, 
Long Chain Quilling Machines, Reels, Looms. 


Southern Agent, Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ss. W. CRAMER Equitable Building, ATLANTA, CA. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


“Kitson Products” 


Blowing Systems 


For Conveying Bale Cotton 
from Storehouse to Picker-room 


Self-Feeding Openers 
Lappers and 
Cleaning Trunks 


Waste-Working Machinery 


Raw Stock Cotton Dryers 


We own the Patterns and can furnish REPAIR PARTS for PICKERS 


formerly built by 


WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, - Lowell, Mass. 
ATHERTON MACHINE CO., - - Lowell, Mass. 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Kitson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


2079 €. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S: A. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Particulars, 


s s ae oo 
Samples nnd Specta Rib Knitting Machiner 
Catalogues on Application. 
for 


Plain, Single 


and Automatic 
Slackening Device 
for Welt. 


Lever or with a 
Welt, Slack Course : 
£3 nd Hosiery 


Improved Meas- 
uring Device, by 
actual length knit. 

Sizes 8 to 24 in- 
ches, inclusive, 
varying by one 
in h. 

Numberof Feeds, 
4 to 12, according 
to style and di- 
ameter of machine. 

Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 
serted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters, 
ete. 


We build 
Loopers, 
Ribbers and 
other Ma- 
chinery for 
Knitting 
Mills 


A Complete 
Line of Full 
Automatic and 
1-8 Automatic 
Seamless 
Hosiery 
Machinery. 


The illustration 
shows our 


Improved 
High Speed 


Single 


Lever 
Automatic 
Ribbed 
Underwear 
Machine 


for making ladies’ 
and gents’ ribbed 
underwear, union 
suits, ete., plain 
and shaped. 
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Mill Equipment of No. 50 Machines for Coning, 
Tubing and oabling 


Number of spindles in this plant nearly doubled during last six mont! 


“UNIVERSAL WIND” lays yarn with delicate precision entirely avoiding rolling 
and distortion of the twist incident to every form of “friction” or “drum” driven 
winders. Soft twist yarns will test stronger after being wound on Universal 
machines than when wound by the drum system. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING MACHINES are built for high speed and durability. 
Correct design makes for quick “doffs” and a maximum production per operative. 
Substantial savings in floor space, horse power, oil and general upkeep cost over 
other types of winding machinery for yarn, thread, twine and cords. 


The New No. 90 Bobbin Winder 
adapts the UNIVERSAL SYSTEM to BROAD GOODS. It increases Shuttle 


yardage two to four fold, stops waste in the shuttle—reduces the cost of weaving 
woolens, cotton and silks. Use of larger spinning rings made practicable. 


Uniwersal Winding Co. 
95 South Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


INTERNATIONAL WINDING COMPANY 


Saville St., Oxford Road, Manchester, England 16 St. Johannvorstadt, Dasel, Switzerland 
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Cotton Machinery 
MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Southern Office, 
Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Combers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames 
Spinning Frames, Mules and Looms 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 
SOLE AGENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 
Woolen and Worsted 


Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8" stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, ete. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTp. 


Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cotton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. 


Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. The Best Freneh and English Comb- 
ing and Rubbing Aprons. Harding’s Pins and Cireles. Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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THE 


Worcester Warp Compressor 


increases the capacity of 


A Cotton Slasher 
25% to 6O% 


Because, when attached to a COTTON SLASHER, this 
WORCESTER WARP COMPRESSOR will put from 
25% to 60% more yarnonaloom beam. Saves waste, drawing- 
in, and fewer warps to handle. 





These compressed warps are round, level, and true, conse- 
quently weave better with increased production from the 
weave-rool!. 


Equally effective on fine or coarse yarns. 


This Warp Compressor is built both broad and narrow, 
and can be attached to any make of slasher. The 
compression roll is adjustable for various widths of 
warps. 

Occupies but eight inches, back of the loom beam. 
Underneath the yarn; out of the way. 

Requires less power; no time lost in stopping and starting. 
No change in your methods or machinery. 


Personal attention. Blue-prints showing this 
Compressor in operation. 


Worcester Warp Compressor Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Cor. Union and Exchange Sts. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manufacturer 


Would it be of any 
advantage to you 
if you could put 
this ticKet on your 
goods 


| oe Ss +t 

| This piece 

| is thoroughly shrook 

| and requires | 
no farther process | 
before being made up. | 
The lustre and finish 
are guaranteed 
absolutely permanent. 

ictal 
J 





If so the Paul Klug Decating Apparatus 
will interest you. 


L. H. A. Schwartz & Co., 141 Milk Street, 


Boston 


Sole American Agents. 
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~ Now 1s the Time 
to Equip With New 
~ Process Noiseless Pinions 


There are doubtless some places about every plant where the 
racket made by metal gears is a nuisance and the quiet running of 
New Process Noiseless Pinions would be a vast improvement. 
The pressure of business, however, for the past two years has kept 
most factory managers so busy that they have had no time to con- 
sider such refinements of their equipment. The present slackening 
in the rush should be taken advantage of to look into this matter 
and to prepare to have the benefit of Noiseless Gearing during the 
busy times which are soon to come. We will be glad to send our 
descriptive catalog fcr the asking. 


The New Process Raw Hide Company 


Syracuse, New York 
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Gos JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U.S.A. 


Wool Washers. Bulletin 54 


(gear) MODEL D 
WOOL WASHER 


“ASIK ANY USER” 


Bulletin 54 describes it 





nD REET 


ee ee 
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Never-Slip 
Cop Spindles and Tubes 


Filling=-Waste is reduced to nothing and long Cops 
will only be a success if our 
Never-Slip Cop Tubes are used 
in connection with our Never- 
Se Slip Cop Spindles. We can guar- 
and all antee that with our combination of Never- 
Foreign Countries Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes, looms can be 
run with longer cops than used at present, 

at a much faster rate of speed. 


Shuttle with Spindle Raised 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


Never-Slip Cop 
Tube 


Patent applied Shuttle with Spindle Lowered 
for. J 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Shuttles and Shuttle Irons 
for all Textile Purposes. 


New York Office, 363-373 Rider Ave. 670 Eddy os Providence, R. I. 
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OSWALD LEVER CO. 


Formerly LEVER @® GRUNDY.) 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


SOLE MAKERS OF OUR PATENTED SPECIALTIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Conical and Parallel Tube Winding Ma- 
chines; Warping Machines and Creels; 
Brass Bobbin Winding and other Ma- 
chinery for lace mills; Chenille Cutting 
Machines, Sectional Warping Mill, 
Beaming Machines, etc; Cop Winding 
Machines for butts to weave from out- 
side; Filling Bobbin or Quill Winding 
Machines; Vertical Spindle Spooling 
Machine for silk, fine cotton, wool and 
worsted; Variable Speed Bobbin Machines 
for large bobbins used in knitting mills; 


om ; | Dresser Spooling Machines; Reeling 
aa ae : aR ae Machines. 


This Machine may be arranged to wind from skeéins, 
spools. cones. orany kind of spinning bobbins. Most suit- 
I I 

able machine for cotton or woolen blankets. 


Vertical Spindle Gear Driven Winder, as used by all manu- 
facturers of heavy duck, jute, cotton, bagging and carpets 


High Speed Cross Quiller to wind from skeins, spools or Pressure Drum Spooling Machine. This machine is adapted 
mule cops on two quills or paper tubes. It is built to run for spooling any kind of yarn, whether f ps 
from 1800 to 2400 revolutions ; 


from mule coy 
or Skelns 
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Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Gompant 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





AUG. 


1908 MILL EQUIPMENT 


PRACTICAL FIRE PROTECTION 


If you want your mill buildings properly protected against the 
fire hazard, thereby obtaining the lowest insurance rates, you must 
have a supply of water which is insti intly available under high pres- 
sure and absolutely independent of the successful or immediate opera- 
tion of pumps or other mac hinery. The old method of storing such 
a supply was by wood tanks, generally built on top of buildings. As 
these tanks are short lived the y soon become, themselves, a menace to 
the building instead of a protector. The sudden bursting of such a tank 
has often done as much damage as a fire. The up-to-date method of 
storing water is by means of a steel tank on a steel tower. We make 


a specialty of the design, manufacture and erection of these tanks of 
any desired capacity, in any part of 


the country, to meet any local con- 
ditions. Our tanks are recommended 
by the Factory Mutual Insurance 
Companies and endorsed by all of our 
past customers. We have built about 
seven hundred towers and tanks in all 
parts of the country, about 50 of which 
have been erected for Textile Mills. 
Every one of these is giving satisfac- 
tion. Write for booklet No. 7 which 
gives a list of all our customers with 
whom we invite you to correspond. 
The cut shows a tank which we built 
for the Belton Cotton Mills, at Belton, 
S.C. The large tank is kept full 
at all times for fire protection; the 
small one supplies water for use in 
the buildings. 


Chicago Bridge 
and Iron Works 
105th and Troop Sts. Chicago, Ill. 
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‘Geum Driven Eatrackore 


Hosiery aii Textile Mills 


| 78- 80 Fr Franklia 132-138 Vv eer St Fotation Wy. 


Cererocoens fe 





Aug. 1908 TAPES, BRAIDS AND RIBBONS 


‘TAPES, BRAIDS 


AND RIBBONS 
for the Mill and 


Manufacturing ‘Trade 


WICK NARROW FABRIC CO. 
PRODUCERS OF SPECIALTIES 
726-728 Market Street, Philadelphia 


Address Depa ttment Z 
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STARCH. 


Increased efficiency in 


WARP SIZING 


with LESS COST by using 


Adhesive Value: 
One pound of **C. P. SPECIAL” contains a sizing value of from one to one 
and a half pounds of any other starch. 
“C. P. SPECIAL” requires no heavying or stocking up after standing. 
Sizing Qualities: 
‘*C,P. SPECIAL,” dries without sticking on slasher cylinders. 
’, P. SPECIAL” penetrates yarn thoroughly. 
. SPECIAL.” increases tensile strength of yarn from 5-10 percent. 
. SPECIAL” boils quickly and produces good, smooth size. 


sized with **C. P. SPECIAL” draw in and weave to entire satisfaction. 
. P. SPECIAL” will not dust off under your looms. 
Demonstration: 
We are ready to demonstrate in your mill—free of cost—just what **C. P. 
SPECIAL” will do. 
100 Ibs. **C. P. SPECIAL?” will be sent on request to any responsible Cotton 
Manufacturer for demonstration purposes. 


Corn Products Refining Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Pure—Clear—Soft—- Water 


IS WHAT YOU NEED FOR 


WASHING, SCOURING, BLEACHING, RINSING, 
DYEING, FINISHING, LAUNDERING AND FOR 


BOILER FEEDING 


It encreases the Standard of your 
Product, and 

Decreases your cost of manu- 
facture. 

It ecconomizes in dyes, soap, 
alkali, repairs to boilers and in 


fuel consumption. 


The Eureka 


Water Softening 


and Purifying 
System 


Insures a Continuous, Uniform 
Water for all purposes, regardless 
of variations in the initialsupply, 


be it stream, pond, lake or well. 


The Investment 


is reasonable, and cost of opera- 
“Eureka” System at Des Moines (Ia.) Hosiery Mills. tion insignificant. 
This System pays large dividends to the owner and carries the DODGE 
stamp of mechanical perfection 
Our Red Book No. 3 contains full information, and is sent on request to 
all who are interested. 


Dodge Manufacturing Company 
Water Softener Dept. Mishawaka, Indiana 
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“HURRICANE ” 
DRYERS 45° FANS 


For Wool, Cotton Stock, BELT DRIVEN ano 
Yarn, StocKings, MOTOR DRIVEN 


Underwear, Etc. 


nay op 
es 


Truck Yarn Dryer. ** Hurricane”’ Fan, Style No. 2. 
Write for Catalogues. 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR DYEING, SCOURING, 
BLEACHING, CARBONIZING, OXIDIZING, CHROMING, Etc. 


Power Screw 


Hydraulic and Lever Presses 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hermallin 


An entirely neutral size retainer that interferes in 
no way with dyeing, makes the fibre smooth and 
easy to weave, and is easily washed out. 


[It has strong adhesive qualities, causes the size to penetrate 
deep into the fibre and can be used with the most delicate colors. 


Even single rough Cheviot yarns can be easily woven 
by using Hermallin. Send for samples and full particulars. 


VERA CHEMICAL CO., Stoneham, Mass. 


Also manufacturers of Afollo Oil for Wool and 
A rachidelle Creme for Worsted Spinning. 
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Palmer’s Improved 
Adjustable Thread Guide 


For Ring Spinning and Twisting 


This guide supplies an accurate, rigid and perma- 
nent adjustment, and is attached to the ordinary spin 
ning frame clapper. It has more merits than any other 
adjustable guide and at a greatly reduced cost. Perfect 
adjustment saves broken ends, abnormal wear of the 
rings, and increases the production and quality. Will 
soon pay for itself. 


Clamp Plate 


A Radical Departure in Twisting Guides. 
Insures the Greatest Economy in Twisting, 
Saves Power, Lays the Fibre Closer, 
and Makes a Smoother Thread. 


Applied and Adjusted in the same way as the Wire 
Guide shown herewith. 


Send for free sample and circular 


Patented and Manufactured by 


Patented in United States, July 24, 1906; 
e . Palmer Co. satiate aaa 
® 12,1906. France, October 2, 1906. England, Sept. 13, 1906. 

Spain, July 23, 1906, Belgium, July 24, 1906 and Italy 


Middletown, Conn., U. S. A. Patents applied for in the United States, Germany, 


Switzerland, Austria, Russia, Poland and India. 











ic nite 


7 REASONS 


Why Woolen Yarn Spinners will find Distilled 
Wool Grease Oleine the Best and Most 
Natural Oil to use 


FIRST.—It ; 


puts back into the wool the same natural grease value that was taken out of it in 


the scouring 
SECOND,—It makes an emulsion more readily, and with a better grease v 





e than compounded, re rlardoils 


THIRD. -—It scours out with less expenditure of soap or alka 
ten to fiteen per cent. 
FOURTH. -— Being distilled from a fixed and always available base, it will always run even i 
FIFTH.—Being distilled, the fle shy matter of tl ‘ 
SIXTH. —The flash point of this oil being exceedingly high there is less danger from fire than with lard, red, 
or compounded oils. 
SEVENTH. —There is no liability from the use of this oil to the cloudiness and and streakiness which is so 
. } 
1 


otten observed in dyed goods whic have been oiled with lard s, and which is venerally caused 
t being perfecily washed out 


H. G. McKerrow Co., Lt 88 Broad Street, 


eg Boston, = Mass. 
IMPORTERS OF 


Cotton Machinery, Special Wool Oils, Liquid Soluble Soap, Etc. 


i, and will give a saving in this re spect of from 


n quality and price 
e wool base is removed, and will not oxidise orturn r 
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The Only Humidifier That Com- 
pletely Vaporizes the Water. 


This complete vaporization is secured by in- 
troducing air or steam at the orifice A. This air 
passes through the tangential ports B B’. This 
produces a vacuum at the end of the water nozzle 
E, draws the water through the tube D. 

The centrifugal motion imparted to the air 
(the Turbo principle) actually pulverizes the water 
in the chamber C before it is delivered to the at- 
mosphere. This same principle spreads the vapor 
and distributes it before condensation can occur. 

ALL parts renewable—and easily replaced or 
adjusted. 


The G. M. Parks Company, 


SOLE AGENT, 
r'rcHbBURG, MASS. 


EXACT SIZE OF THE TURBO-HUMIDIFIER. 


The Bartlett Water Softener 


automatically,continuously and exactly proportions 
the chemicals and water in a way to eliminate the 
minerals that cause “hardness” and can be regu- 
lated to conform to changes in Water supply. 





The Bartlett Water Softener 


enables textile manufacturers to obtain pure, soft 
water for washing, scouring, bleaching, rinsing, 
dyeing, finishing and boiler feeding, at a cost of 
one or two cents per 1000 gallons. Write for 
booklet containing full particulars. 


Manufacturers 
| Northern Water Softener Co. madison, Wis. 
IL spisesestacchaeicnaamicnabilegaell 
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LAWSONS Good’s Combined Hackling 


and Spreading Machine. 


Long Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 
BRANCH OF ing Frames. Chain-Gill Draw- 


sd ing Frames with Apron Heads. 
ee Combe Patent High-Speed Horizontal 


Hope Foundry, LEEDS, England 


and Automatic Spinning 
Frames for Manila. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR Improved Laying Machines. 


Preparing and Spinning HaskellDawes Tubing 


Twisters. 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute Brownell’s Patent T wisting and 


Laying Machines for Twine. 
Special Machinery 


N. B.—Complete Plans and Estimates fo» 
for the Manufacture of Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl 
Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine 


Twine Factories and Steam Ropeworks. 


Cloth Washers, Dye Tubs, Vats, Fulling Mills, 
Piece Dyeing Machines, Special Machinery, 
Brass Founders, Tanks, To Order. 


Hopkins Machine Works, tne. 


BRIDGETON, R. I. 


Providence Office, 49 Westminster St. 


Spindles and Dye Tub Valves, 


Flyers, for Cloth Guides, etc. 
Cotton, Wool, Send for our Bronze or 


- latest Catalogue ‘ . 
Silk, Flax, etc. and Price List Porcelain Rings. 
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Farrel Foundry@ Machine Co. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 
Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls. ‘ Heavy Transmission Machinery. 
Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 20 ft. diameter, Etc., Etc.‘ 
Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 


Perfectly Even Tension Both Ways 


HIS ideal cloth ex- 
pander gets the full 
width of the goods 
in a most satisfac- 
tory way. Can be at- 
tached to calenders o1 
cans. Hundreds in use 
in Great Britain and on 
the Continent—hundreds 
more in the United States, 
with constant satisfaction. 
Manufacturers unsolic- 
ited say to us, ** You have 
the greatest thing in a 
spreader ever brought to 
our attention.” 


We put them in on trial. 
Test it on your own work ~’t will pay. 


Thomas Leyland & Co., 


60 India St., - - = Boston. 
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TENTERING AND DRYING MACHINES 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 


Tentering and Drying 
Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for 
Heavy Felt Goods. Hot 
Air Drying and Tenter- 
ing Machines. 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin 
chilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Wil 
Iows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 
Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs 
(Double or Single), Dewing 
Machines, etc. Crabbing Ma 
chines for worsted. Made 
either single, double or triple 
MANUFACTURED BY 


D.R. HENYON @ SON, Raritan, N. J. 


Long Distanee Telephone—Somerville 21. 


Successors to KENYON BROS. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


BUILDERS OF 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, 
Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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JOHN H. NELSON, Treas, 


WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 


Post Office Square Building 


79 Milk Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


- « « SOLE IMPORTERS OF . . 


ASA LEES c& Co., Limited, 
TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN 


AND WORSTED. 


SOLE ACENTS FOR 


JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach- 
tmery for Cotton, Worste "and Silk 

GEO. HATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. Makers of every 
Descriptiou of Looms, etc. 

AMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, 
Hemp and Jute Pre paring and Spinning Machinery. 

GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, ete. 

JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel 
Card Clothing for W volen and Worsted Cards. 


LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 
ers of Leather Embossing Machinery, etc., ete. 

R. CENTNER FILS, Heddles. 

GOODBRAND & (CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 
Reels, etc. 

JOSHUA KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, etc. 

GEORGE SMITH, Doffer Combs, ete. 

BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 

CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
Worsted, etc. 


ALSO ACENTS FOR 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel ;| DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 


gcard Clothing for Cotton. 
qisiax TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. 


Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines. 


COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
CO., Core.aroy Cutting Machines, etc. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 


JOSEPH STUBBS - 


Manchester, England. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Winding, Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns. 


PATENT QUICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME. 


Pree te. eo 


IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. 
With Pateut Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, Post Office Square Bldg., 79 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
AND UNIFORM. 


Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 


AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 
Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ “Fast Black’ Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CoO., 


119 SOUTH FO STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. PENX. 
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Sent Free 


A complete catalog 


of al || EASTON 


Textile Books AND 


UR descriptive catalog con- 7 

tains a list of all the books in | | BURNHAM 
the English language on textile sub- 
jects that are in pmnt and that are 
of present value, classified under the ivi A CS | j N Ee 


different subjects to which they per- 
tain. This catalog should be in 


the possession of every mill man. | Cc 
O. 


It will be sent free upon application. 

New books on textile subjects are 

being published frequently. We |) PAWTUCKET, 
can supply any textile or technical it 

book, whether of our own publica- R. 4. 
tion or not, at lowest prices. We 

can also give information and prices 

of foreign textile publications, etc. 

We are headquarters for every- 

thing in the line of textile litera- 


ture and information. 


REPAIRS 
Lord & Nagle Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Publishers of the 4 RABBETH 


FOR 


Textile World Record } SPINDLES 
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He - ~ wercreo i 
' TRANS SMITTING ANG DIS 
CONSULT WITH us 
_ WE ARE SPECIALISTS. 
GEO. V. CRESSON CO. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 


NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. SEND FOR COPY 








| Buffalo Forge Company | 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


High Speed Engines 


Horizontal 
Vertical 
and Marine 
Simple 
and Compound 


Unequaled for Every | 
Class of Service to 
which High 
Speed En- 
gines are 
adapted. 


Catalog 177 TR. 





CANADIAN BUFFALO FORGE CO. 
Limited. 
MONTREAL 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


ee 











Buffalo Pumps 


SIMPLE and COMPOUND 
for ALL PURPOSES. 


Size6x3\; x6. 
BUFFALO OUTSIDE 
END PACKED PUMPS 
for boiler feeding are worth y 
tior No service anemae ds 6 ater re we or 


moothne of yeration Bu ffalo Pum ar 
always equal to this demand, Catalog 187 TR 


Buffalo Steam 
Pump Company 


Buffalo New York Chicago 
1-P 


ur minute examin 


Buffalo Centrifugal Pumps, 
Pulley, Steam and 
Electric Types, 
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Wittiam Seuters & Co., vine 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of enim ioe 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, 


and all most approved appliances for the 
LERS 73 MAKE OF Transmission of Power. 


«DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING 3END FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


has a way of holding shafts together, that no 


eee : MACHINE TOOLS. 
other COUPLING can equal. 


INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 


The American 


WROUGHT STEEL 


PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied without 
stripping the shaft. 

Itis Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 

It clamps to the shaft perfectly—keys and set-screws 
superfluous 

Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts of different 
sizes. 

Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufacturing. 

Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD 


Send for Booklet. 


ee ae eee dine The American Pulley Company . 
. oud Baluion Seamed. “a 29th and Bristol Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Murphy Automatic 
Smokeless Furnace 


Burns Slack with Great Economy 


The Murphy can be installed under 
any type of fire-tube or water-tube 
boiler and to units of any size. 


SETTING UNDER TWO TYPES OF BOILERS SHOWN HEREWITH 


MURPHY IRON WORKS 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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WILSON & CO., BARNSLEY, Limited 


coeaty soswe Added Strength 
Porc r eT BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. diovan. 
an Specialties: PATENT **LOCKFAST’”’ 
and “CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELLED 
TRADE MARK. CONDITIONING BOB- 
BINS, Impervious 
to Steam, Moisture 
or Oil. 
GOLD MEDAL 8t. Louis, 
: ry 1904. DIPLOMA 4’Hon. 
Loose Shields a y 40 mT Tae) ; neur Liege, 1905. Highest Samples and Prices 
Impossible. = ’ ~ . Awards for Bobbins. on Application. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


mney | Frovidence Machine bo. 


299 





Manufacturers of 


Improved Cotton 
Roving Frames 


4) ‘)) Improved Worsted 
| Roving Frames 


- - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


General Electric Company 


Continuous Daylight for Your Mills 


is obtainable by the use of 
General Electric Arc Lamps with Concentric Diffusers 


This system is best because it is the only mill lighting 


system that gives a perfectly distributed light that is Similar to Daylight. 


Mill Power Office, $ ; $ e Sal Offi 

of eae ae een Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. alesse 

NEW YORK OFPICE, 30 Church Street, BALTIMORE OFPICE, Continental Trust Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, Witherspoon Bidg ATLANTA OFFICE, Empire Building. 
1623 
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This is our Berry Wheel, 
the most effective agent for 
moving air, eliminating 

oO oO er oO es steam and other impurities 
n the atmosphere, 
Unless the hot, stuffy air is pushed out 
and pure air brought in that don’t-care-a- 
continental sort of feeling takes possession 
of your working force and that’s expensive 


Get a Berry Wheel going 


Keep live air and plenty of it stirring in 
every part of the mill—’twill increase 
your profits and the happiness of your 
employees. 
A. HUN BERRY, 
Very efficient and Economical for Drying. 1 eee 


“The Best Machine 
on the Market.” 


JACQUARD 


a a IE , i Original Fine Index Machines 


e) i | q * Single Lift, Double Lift, 


po ee 
ti ¥ i 
wy sO i 
(gi 


Double Cylinder, Rise 


ae and Fall, Crossborder, 
~~ —=S | Re eng - 
at pe * > THOMAS HALTON'S 


SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Rise and Fall with Patented Inde pendent 


Cylinder Motion. Representative 


; ideale edeaseaaiee H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 
Catalogue upon request. 


Anti-Pluvius 
SKylights 


are easily erected and kept clean. Cost 
less to maintain than ordinary forms of 
construction. Anyone can erect. No 
putty or cement required. Felt rest for 
glass. Bridge for walking on. 
Prices are reasonable. 
Write today for all the facts about 
Anti-Pluvius Skylights. 


The G. DROUVE CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Western Office, 40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Manufacture also 


The Lovell Window Operator | 
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The non-soluble element is eliminated by 
a process peculiarly our own, from 


Olive Oil for Wool <Breton Brand) 


Works better on Combs and Cards, Spins as 
tine as any. Yields readily to soap and frees 
itself with greater ease than any other oil. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 
80 South Street, New York. 


Boston Fall River Philadelphia Works: Claremont, N. J. 


HOWARD CREASE 
NO DRIP NO WASTE A FACT—Not a Theory 


The unequaled efficiency and economy of Howard Grease has been absolutely proven by 
many manutacturers In use. 

A prominent Silk Finishing Co. of New York, reports that the “ Howard Grease” as 
installed in our building together with the Howard Hangers and Bearings is working perfectly. 
After 8 months we find the boxes are still full, just as youleftthem. ** Results produced 
have more than proven your claims of superiority.’ 


We carry a complete line of these Hanger Boxes as well as a full 
stock of Shafting, Collars, Couplings, Pulleys, ete. We are also 


prepared to figure upon complete equipment of power transmit- 
ting machinery. Our Booklet No. 12 is ‘‘worth while”’ the asking. 


OLNEY & WARRIN, “SFYoR™ 


' FLEXIBLE AS 
——- “reece _-Far Greater Eficiency 


Trade Mark 


in power transmission is given by belts 
when the éulky, bumpy old style leather 
lacings are discarded, and their place 
taken by JACKSON JOINTS, thin and 
flexible. 


The Jackson Belt Lacer 


laces a 5'’ belt in 3 minutes at a cost for 
material of less than one cent. 
Connection withstands 3800 pounds 
tensile strain. 
Your shop needs it as much as the 
others. Catalog? 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry and 
Machine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. "TE Ee FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recom- 
mendation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 
Is the pt st manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the World. The last twenty 


year eiving the HIGHEST AWARD in this country and Europe for its 
AIR- MOISTENING SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


Has Been Adopted by the Representative een o this Country. 
The only System adopted in the Te zxtile Schools. Write for booklet “T” on Humidification. 
Lend proc ceedings will at once be taken against sudituashie and users of infringements. 


J. S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Trust Bldg, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








Established 1841. 


DledM Jackel Mixing Kettles 


‘This cut represents one of our many styles 
of steam mixing kettles, made with station- 
ary and removable stirrers. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO, 


COPPERSMITHS, _ 
66 Pitts St.. - BOSTON, MASS. A 


Badger Fire Extinguisher. 


Crabbing, Steam Finishing, Opening and Folding 
Tacking, Sewing, Squeezing Machines 26 


BIRCH BROTHERS, Somervitte, Mass. 


ALBERT BIRCH, TextiLe MECHANICIAN 










RIR 





CH TR 






RIRCH 7 


‘Heaching and }=— Napping Mactney | 
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Dye 
Tanks«Tubs § 


X . Bridger Hydraulic 
Cutting Press 
— Send for Catalog 
Adjusts | ‘itself to an uneven oes, TOlhurst Machine Works made. Wer giostens aoker enters 


s without vibra 


varying conditions. Noiseless and 
L — Sesemelip for high- ae work Fulton St., and 6th Ave., Troy, N. Y. does not obstruct the light 


WILLIAM BODDEN @®@ SON, Limited 


oe “BODDEN” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


are desirable on all Baskets or Boxes especially where there 


is to be continuous, heavy dragging. The shoes increase the 


veight b ut little, and a Basket thus shod is more desirable as 
it slides with less resistance and with less wear and tear to 
floors, than when made with the plain uncovered steel runners. 


See our Descriptive Catalog and Price List No. 37. 


Sold direct or through 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY Principal Supply Houses. 


W. T. Lane & Brother, Wis Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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wWLEC TRICALLY 





DRIVEN 


CENTRIFUGAL 


Oil Separator 


MOTOR WOUND FOR ANY VOLTAGE. 






Separates oil from bolts, nuts, and scraps of all kind— 
oil that would otherwise be wasted, and makes it as 
good as it ever was, forfurther use. Send for Catalogue. 


MANUFACTURED BY THB 


SS Tool @ Machine Co., 


109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 





Incorporated 1864, Founded 1845. 





SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ES 







IMATE. 


Variable Speed Countershafts 


The Evans Friction .4 
Cone Pulleys 












URNHAM, Pres . E. BARNES, Trea 


The E. E. Seven Co. 


252 Lowell St., Lawrence, Mass. 
will drive your ma- 
chines at any desired 
speed from I to 6 by 
simply pulling a cord, 
They are guaranteed 
to do your work. 


Manufacturers of 


Leather Belting 
Cotton and Worsted Rol] Coverers 





We’ll furnish them General 

for either floor or 

hanging use. 

Over Ten Thousand 

Sets in Operation in Mill Su plies 
this Country and 

Europe. 


Send for Catalogue. dS ire Magnesia Ste 


i; 





EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


G. Frank Evans. Newton Center, Mass, 
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“AMERICAN” MACHINE TOOLS 


FOR HICH CLASS AND QUICK 
MACHINERY REPAIRS 
IN YOUR OWN PLANT 
WONDERFUL SAVING POSSIBLE. catatoe “n” wow reany 


THE AMERICAN TOOL WORKS CO. 


300 TO 350 NEW STREET, CINCINNATI 
U. S. A. 


PLANERS, LATHES, SHAPERS, 
RADIAL DRILLS 


DINSMORE 


Mill 
Sewing 
Machines 


No. 9.—Portable 
Foot-Power 
Rotary Sewing 
Machine 

























24-in. American Heavy Pattern Planer 
Belt or Motor Driven 






Safety Automatic 
Feed Water 


Regulator 


New England 
Oftice : 

103 Bedford St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Berry Engineering Co., Chester, Pa. 





















































The HARTFORD was the Pioneer 
Company in the field of Steam Boiler 
Insurance, and itisthe only company 
which makes aspecialty of and does 
exclusively a steam boiler inspection 
and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only com- 
pany whose entire talentand energies 
are applied to the study of steam, to 
the scieatific construction and instal- 
lation of boilers. and to their periodi- 
cal inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only com 
pany whose entire assets and re 
sources are held exclusively for the 
protection of steam users, and the 


| 1866 1908 
















It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
at the Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 
finishing processes in textile mills. 













payment of losses occasioned by the 
explosion of steam boilers and for 
no other hazard whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing 
nearly nine-tenth of the Inspectiou 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in 
the New Engiand States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done 
throughout the United States. 











41st Annual Statement 
January 1, 1908 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 
Surplus, 1,006,868.06 
Reserves, 2,053,326.74 
Assets, 4,060,194.80 
























Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 












L. B. Brainerd, President and Treasurer. 
F.B. Allen, Vice-President. 

C.8. Blake, Secretary. 

L. F. Middlebrook, Assistant Secretary. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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We are thoroughly familiar with the elec- 
tric requirements of textile mills. 
This is one reason why G=W induction 
motors make good in this field. 


15 to 200 H. P. Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 


THE ONLY 
An easy Seamless jHard Fibre 


Roving Can. 


proposition 


F Made from pure Vulcaniz 
Extending an electrically operated Fi Hard Fibre, 


without seams « 
textile mill is an easy proposition. 


rivets, absolutely smooth, and t! 


You can spread out in any direction 
adding to existing buildings or 
erecting new ones, without having 
to consider the power transmission 
problem. A wire can be strung 
anywhere and, after being once in- 
stalled, lasts indefinitely without 
any further cost or attention. Just 
consider, as a contrast, the cost of 
installing and care of maintaining a 
mechanical power transmission line. 


most perfect roving can ever p! 
duced. 

Furnished with our Seamless 
Hard Fibre Kicking Band, metal 
or smooth turned fibre tops and 
metal bottoms. 


WE ALSO MAKE A 
HIGH GRADE OF 


Cordage Cans Comber Boxes 
Oval Cans Doffer Boxes 
Waste Cans sobbin Boxes 


Gill Cans Trucks and Cars 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Atlanta Charlotte Philadelphia 
Boston New York and other large citics 


Write for prices. 
STANDARD FIBRE co. 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


To the Manufacturer who Invites Success! 


Tree HENDERSON CARD 


will increase your carding and improve the quality of your yarn 
with less waste, greater strength and increased 
production over any other system, 


James H. Whittle Co. 150 Harlow St., Worcester, Mass. 


Successors to the Cleveland Machine Works 


Owners and manufacturers of the celebrated Henderson Card for Wool, 
Worsted, Cotton, Waste, Flax and Asbestos. Also manufacturers of 


Al1lIL Binds of Woo len Machinery. 
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. 2 
The Kaumagraph Process requires no ink, paint or 
e cien | IC Tac iCa powder. The impressions are absolutely clear and 
9 9 uniform on any class or texture of fabric. The 
stamps are made in all colors including silver and 


e 
conomical Process gold, and as the color dries instantly, the stamps can 
be attached as rapidly as the goods can be handled 
making this the most rapid process yet devised. The 
2 Kaumagraph stamps are being used with satisfactory 
of Trade-Markin results by the largest manufacturers in the U.S. and 
Canada. 
For samples and further information write to the 


KAUMACRAPH COMPANY, i156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


















\ \ 


\) 


If you want belts that run straight, smooth, and 
without noise, 






If you want belts that can run slack and yet de- 
velop the most power in severe service, or in 
changing temperature and humidity, 


If you want belts that will last nearly a life- 
time without sign of weakening, 


If you would cut down your yearly belting 


expense, The Genuine Gandy Belt 


If a power saving of from 25% to 33%% looks is made from a fine grained specially 
good to you woven cotton duck, widths being 
. ¢ woven for each size belt, thereby in- 

suring a selvage and consequently 
’ : an even strain on both edges. 

Shultz Sable Rawhide Belting It has no honey-comb stitching, all 
rows being perfectly straight ani 
will fulfill your requirements sewn under tension from end to end. 
By an original device all parting or 
splitting of ends is obviated, thereby 

doing away with air puffs. 
Gandy Belts cost about 1-3 as much 
Sh ] Bel e ic as ga belts, and last several 
times longer. Hadn’t you better 
u tz ting ompany look them up? Booklet on request. 
Gandy Belt Dressing adds the final 


St. Louis, Mo. degree of excellence to Gandy Belts. 


New York Boston Philadelphia THE GANDY BELTING Co 
No. 27 BALTIMORE ,MD 


Sample sent free on request. 





Stock counts. We use only the best. English-cured raw-hide for some, close- 


In 


LOOM PICKERS 











trimmed oak-tanned leather for others. 











you want the best. You get the best of ‘* Barlow.” 


— 


JOHN W. BARLOW CO., Spicket Mill, Lawrence, Mass. 
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The Best That Money Gan Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS, 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S. A. 


If you are using 
rope for baling you 


are helping to pay 
the gas bill to keep 
rope prices bal- 
loon high. 
Rope is up— 
Trojan Bale Tie and 
T 


Band is down. 
Trojan Band is 
made plain or gal- 


A 
1 a R C vanized in coils 
M% } E from 2000 to 3000 
2 feet without a 
break. Widths \s, 
USE %, 34 and 1 inch. 


With the present high 
prices of rope Trojan 


AVENARIUS CARBOLINEUM Band and Buckle is a 


money saver. 


Wood Preserving Paint on 


Floors, Sills, Joists, Dye 
Tanks and Vats 


and other woodwork exposed to steam, 
acids or variations of temperature. 


BULLETIN 29 UPON REQUEST. 


CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO. 


347 West Broadway, New York 


De Haven Mfg. Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
BRAIDING MACHINERY 
ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 


AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
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a 
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CEU ee OE ean ook el 


Established 187° 


A hai Heathcote & Son 


providence, R- !- 
Builders of improved 


. d Dry ing Machinery 
Goth * yin : a ceaah FELTS, etc 


tilating Fans 
iit Upright or Horizontal — a Specialty 
wah Low Down F 


"co Mad 


% 
ee 


¥ 
rs 


% 


2 & 


CERT CUCL Lhe 
Cua eT oe oo oe ee 


| 
Ma a ho a 


tenth eth warn e040 
de 
2amaw 2 ee * 


Send for Catalogue 


BPE aL ee. eo. OA il 


EEREE & 
Day and Evening 
| Instruction in 


ae B es t 
Bedford Combing 4-PLY 


Spinning. TWINE in ; 
Warp 


Tevtig@ ws | {Harness 


Designing, Although the bulk of our loom 


sti harnesses for ordinary weavin 
Knitting, is madect cablediwine. we suas 
. harnesses of 4-ply twine when 
Chemistry desired, and these harnesses are 


j i ossible f 
and Dyeing. eatideenaaine toterena bes 


nessofthischaracter. They look 
well, weave well and wear well. 


Garland Mfg. Co. 
Address Saco : : : : Maine 
New Bedford Textile School Formerly Loom Picker Co. 


Biddeford, Me. 
New Bedford, Mass. Loom Pickers Lug Straps 


EBEREE & 
L.F.F ALES 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Ait | MACHINES 
oe BL y i. | 
ttt 


FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 
BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES 
50-IN. MACHINE neato « euuapiaammniettaamecananamat 
DESIGNER OF P 
WALPOLE, MASS. PAPER 
SPECIAL SLITTING 
MACHINERY U.S.A. MACHINES 
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Renold 
Silent 
Chain 


High-Speed 
Power Trans- 
mission: 
POSITIVE 
QUIET 


PROVED 
EFFICIENCY 
RATED 
OVER 987 


Booklet “BB” and Bulletins 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Philadelphia Chicago Indianapolis 

NEW YORK, 2% Broadway BOSTON, 84 State Street 
“PITTSBURGH, 1501 Park Bldg, BUFFALO, 601 Ellicott Square 

ST, LOUIS, Missouri SEATTLE, 440 New York Block 


WATER TOWERS 


IRON OR STEEL 


for Fire 
Protection 
and 
Domestic 
Service. 


Built in all 
sizes. 


Write for 
catalogue. 


Plans and 
prices 
cheerfully 
given. 


| Tippett & Wood, phittipsburg, New Jersey | 








Took us years to learn 


that a Pound STICK of 


Stephenson 


Bar Belt Dressing 


17% inches in diameter is the size that 
best suits most men, It has just the right 
“feel” to it in your hands. @ Clean to 
handle; easy to apply (friction onthe belt 
heats it,) alwaysto be relied upon wherea 
belt slips) STEPHENSON Dressing re- 
flects credit on the maker, the seller and the 
user. Quality dressing for Quality folks. 
@ Your hardware store will sell you as 
little as a box ofa dozen pound sticks, or 
give you a free sample to test. 

[n either case look for the Cog Wheel Face. 

Red Label No ONE kind is good for Green Label 


for Leather ALL belts for Rubber or 
Belts. You know that. Canvas. 


ce 
Long Dish ephone- 


R.H. HOOD COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS 


and 
Worsted Machinery--new and repairs. 
BELTING AND MILL SUPPLIES. 


1842-46 Germantown Avenue, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DEAN BROS. STEAM PUMP WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


DUPLEX PUMPS, SIMPLE *>UMPS 
ATLANTIC BOILER FEEDERS 


sinrace CONDENSERS cet iep rome: 









WA 





VERTICAL AIR PUMP AND TWIN AIR PUMP 
JET CONDENSER DUPLEX DURABLE PUMP SIMPLE PUMP AND CONDENSER 








Mr. Manufacturer 


Are you interested in the question of economic 
belt transmission, the saving of power, and a 
better output of your plant with clean belts? 
A practical demonstration of my 


ACME PULLEY COVERING 


will prove the above. Let me have a personal 
interview. 


Chas. E. A. Olsen, 150 Nassau St., New York 





_A CLEAN SWEEP fyisne the 
DIXIE TEXTILE MILL BROOM 


It has no superior. Its only equal another Dixie. 





a 


sac ne 














A three string 20 Ib, broom, equal to a 24 1b. wound broom $2.00 per doz, 
A three string 22 lb. broom, equal to a 26 Ib. wound broom $2.25 per doz. 
A three string 24 lb. broom, equal to a 28 Ib, wound broom $2.50 per doz. 






Lower prices on larger quantities. Prompt shipments. 
Send us atrial order. You are under no obligations if they are not entirely satisfactory. 


The DIXIE is made only by the Dixie Broom Co., Box 321, Richmond, Va. 





Minnich Baling Press 


for all kinds of products. 


Must turn out more bales with less labor and power than 


any press in the market. 





Send for circular. 


Minnich Machine Works, 


Lancaster Co. Landisville, Pa. 








Our L atest Improved Steel Power 
®Press with New Steel Link Chains 
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FRANK B. KENNEY, Manager 


T. C. Entwistle Company 


LOWELL, lIASS. 


Card Grinders 


Traverse Wheel and Long Roll 


Particular Attention Paid to 
Repairing Grinders of 
All Hinds and Makes 


Southern Agent 
STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N.C. 


WOOL BURRING and PICKING MACHINERY 
CLOTH FINISHING MACHINERY 


DEWING OR SPRAYING MACHINE 


Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Run true on card table— 
have a very smooth finish 


which allows the roving to be drawn 
from the can with practically no resis- 


tance, thus avoiding broken ends. 


Vulcan Roving Cans 


are light in weight, rigid, strong and 
very durable. Made of the bestchem 
ically treated fibre with tinned soft 
steel rings, accurate in size and per- 
fectly round. Get our prices. 


Send for booklet. 


James Hill Manufacturing Co., 
PROV/DENWCE, R. /. 





on English stand sent 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


| The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARN, ItASS. 


NANUFACTURERS OF 


Metallic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No LeatherCovering Bill. 
WRITE 


FOR PARTICULARS. 


BIRCH BROS. 


Somerville, Mass. 
Coronation” 


Sews any 
Fabric 
Thick 
or Thin 
Wet or 
Dry 
Without 
on trial most any- _—— 
where. 
Send for Circular. 
Bleaching, Dyeing & 
Finishing Machinery. 


Brockway & Meckensturm, 


MOODUS, CONN., 


MANU sain ae a S OF 


TWISTING MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS 
For Laying Line, Twine and Cord of all sizes. 


om Fine 

—— Stitch or 
Coarse 
Stitch 


Nichols’ Patent Whirligig Twister for Hard 
Laid Twine. 
Brockway & Meckensturm’s Improved Geared 
Step Twister for Hard Laid Twine. 
Warp Yarn Twisters, Sail Twine Twisters. 


Prices and particulars on appiication. 
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Eureka Fire Hose 


THE BEST FIRE HCSE SADC. 







For use in 


Cotton Mills, 
Woolen Mills 
and Factories. 







A Measuring Machine 


that shows In Yards the 
output of each machine. 


Seamkss Woven a 
Iubber lined EUREKA } 
COTTON LOSE has to 





| 
| 



















A glance tells how the machines are running 














—enables you to keep output up and cost down. equal. Send for cir 
‘ c Milbs (Trade Mark) lar and testimonials 
Used by representative Cotton Mills and Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


Bleacheries. Write for Catalog No, 18. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 


C. J. Root Co., Bristol, Conn. 13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 


Cilbert 
Wood 
Split 

Pulleys 


SAGINAW 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 


= SAGINAW, MICH.,U.S.A. 
New York Branch, 88 Warren St., 

















Cotton, Woolen and other 
textile remnants should be 
shipped in a compact, neat 
bale, instead of loose, in bags 
or crates. There is a saving 
in storage room, cartage and 
freight. 






















Chicago Branch, 28-32 So, Canal St. Circular 159 describes the Sullivan Hand Baling Press, 
. . Myon Send P 6. 
Sales Agencies in all the Principai Cities, ‘ i nd for it ; 
Cable Address: Engrave ABC and Lieber’s Codes, Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N.H. Chicago, IIl. 


Rubber Covered Rolls for all Mechanical Purposes 


Special Densities for each purpose giving results not obtainable elsewhere. 






























Rubber Also Power 
Covered Wringers of 
Slasher all sizes and 
Rolls 





descriptions. 


Old Rolls Recovered. New Rolls Complete. 
The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers Street, New York City. 


Factory, Woonsocket, R. I. 










The Holtzer Magneto Clock 


Is recommended by Standard and Mutual Insurance 


o's. 






Is indorsed by National Fire Insurance Underwriter’s. 

Its record is an ineffaceable puncture on a paper uial. 

The clock movement is thoroughly reliable. 

The dials are quickly and easily changed. 

Highest grade ot workmanship of any clock on market. 

Operated by metal case weatherproof magneto stations 
as shown in cut. The clock illustrated shows our 
style * E.” 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., 


15 Station St., 395-7 Dearborn St., 
Boston (Brookline) Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
Watchman’s Clock and Supply Co., 
123 Liberty St., New ork 
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giao CaaS ass ES For all power purposes 
FISHAMDL,| A . where high economy and 
SNR ianotic ie | 


ek ao) fi ‘ iy Cylinders @ Valve Chests 
+ io: (0. ay) , 7 ge ak & rs y. rebored in place. 


General engine repairs. 


close regulation is required. 


fe offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
s for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for ae ion, circulars 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CoO., 
19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Installed in any type of boiler without change 
in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORH: 111 Broadway. 


REVOLVING FLAT CARD BRUSHES 


Made of paper and wood, 
Needs no covers, : 


or warp; \Y = 
: = ree BROTHE 
In Freight. | “°*goxsuooxssarCLoT BoARos. iy OXFORD. nen oa 


steel WE ATLS . 2: WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 
Brass Reeds, Harnesses, Lingoes, Shuttles 
Liberal Discount to Dealers and Quills. 
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KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


LOOMS 


For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 


Edward Jefferson & Brother, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 








The Textile Machinery Association Ltd. 


Leeds, England 
MAKERS OF ALL CLASSES OF 


Worsted Machinery 


127 South Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 










Represented in the South by 
0, A. ROBBINS, CHARLOTTE, N.C, 









Robert G. Pratt 


Worcester, Mass. 













WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila, Pa. 


Textile Machinery 















Battens Narrow 
Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 
o Automatic Square and Cone Willow 8, “ Schofield ” 
and Fabric Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
: Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 
Supplies Looms 


Special Machinery Built, General Machinery Repairs. 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty, 








Drives ata 
Right Angle 


ooo RS UE 
Almond Rt, Angle Transmission FLYER 


eliminates mule pulley stand 
and bevel gear troubles. 


T. R. ALMOND MFC. CO., 


Ashburnham, Mass. 
New York Office, 40 Murray Street 


TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 









60 INDIA ST 


BOSTON: - MASS. 












ere Frank T. CALDER 9 
Calden Machine W.,L, CARDER’S TOOLS 





PATENT 
Engineers and General Machinists CARD 
325 Race St., Philadelphia CLAMPS. 
We manufacture 
Spindles, Flyers, Caps, Tubes and Gags — = 
Bearings. | Gardner & Keid’s Card Tooth Raiser 


For setting up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. Alsoa variety 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. 


Spindles and Flyers of Every Description | oan Sey Serene. 
Promptly Repaired. WM. H. BROWN CO. WORCESTER, mass 


Steel Flyer Forgings Furnished to the Trade 
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Buecune ARIINGTON MACHINE Works ‘eet 


FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. MACHINES 


Cutting Machines 


Every Textile Manufacturer has his own special problem If these problems relate to CLOTH CUTTING in any way, shape or form 


we are always glad to volunteer our help in solving them 


61 Poplar Street 


st Poniar See Cameron Machine Co, sninc vecisners 


Important Improvement in Worsted Spinning. 


THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TUBE 


saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the tubes, saves 
labor, maintains uniform speed, and most important of 
all, makes PERFECT YARN. Refertolargest worsted mills, 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Providence, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 
STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES. Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired. 


Thread and Silk S P O O L S of any description 


made from one piece, up to 6” long and 8° dia. 


We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 
satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


Hi. i. TEBBETS c& COO. Locke’s Mills, Me. 


WATCH YOUR WATCHMAN 
Wy, 


o> The New Imperial Watchman’s Clock 


area 
en - . an ; 7 
KL Ws Compels your watchman to do his duty. This clock will reduce your insurance rate, 


a No complicated mechanism. Absolutely reliable. Full particulars. 
a 


T. NANZ CLOCK CO., - 178 Fulton Street, New York. 


8 Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 
Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 
Brooms, Mill Banding, Rings and Springs, Packings of all kinds, 
Fire Pails, Shears and Tuiientin Cloth Knives, Etc. 


“sen and Mill Supplies 


BALE-TIES and BUCKLES 
BOX STRAPPING s+Virs 


Samples and prices on application. 


ACME STEEL COODS CoO. 


Name changed from Acme Flexible Clasp Co. 
NEW YORK, 28 Elm 8t. CHICAGO, 2832-40 Archer Ave. 
ATLANTA, GA., Empire Bldg. 
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ANYTHING 


AMERICAN SUPPLY CoO., ° 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


In 


Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
items that you don’t know just where to obtain, 
can be found at the 


Mill Supplies. 





Shaw’s “‘ Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RING TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 


23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





AS H w OR TH BROS.; 





MANUFACTURERS OF 





Card Clothing of Every Description 


FALL, RIVER, 


MASS. 





STEWART @ SONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOOM REEDS 


LEASE REEDS AND SLASHER COMBS 
HEDDLE FRAMES 


s’ Rattues, Dossy Bars anp Dossy PINs 


1627 No. Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
128 East Sixth Street, 


Ceo. Nuttall, CHESTER, PA. 


Manufacturer of 


Heddle Frames 


Beamers’ Raithes 
and Dobby Chain 


Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 

Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings, 
REPAIRING @F ALL KINDS. 


A. Ge THURSTON & SON, 


BEAME 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 


AND GENERAL MACHINERY 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and 
Honing ofall kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 
with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 
Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 
Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


ress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
fe eet Taces, 8 indie Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 
Measuring,Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Special Machinery. 








NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
WooLleEN 
Machinery 
GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA., PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


Linenoid 


Baskets 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST 
CRANE BROS., Westfield, Mass 
Manufacturers of Linenoid Seamless Goods. 


ELIAS T. VANDECRIFT 


Successor to Ward & Vandegrift 


SPINDLES, 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 
Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc. 


ELMER, SALEM CO., .. 


Elliot 
Cloth Folder 
and Measurer ETC, ETC. 


Manufactured by Send for circular. 
ELLIOT & HALL, 5414 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 


In the Manu 
facturing of 


nN. J. 


FOR PRINT WORKS, 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON, MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 


SILK MILE SUPPLIES 
OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 


1. A. HALL & CO. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Allentown Reed, Harness 
and Mill Supply Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 
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The Sentinel Electric 
Warp Stop Motion 


with spring wire detector head for plain weaves. 

Each detector wire controls two threads making this Stop Motion 

especially adapted for high sley goods. The position of the broken 
end is distinctly indicated. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR 


New Drop Wire Warp Stop Motion 


for both plain and fancy weaves 
Each detector wire controls a single thread and clearly 


indicates the posi- 
tion of the broken end. 


By a new form of drop wire, positive contact is 


assured and maintained, insuring instant stopping of the loom. 


American Textile Appliances Co. 


William Firth, Treas. 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


We Chatienge fou 


to find a bearing in your entire _ 
Oe plant which Mica Flake Lubri- H d ro= Extractors 
cant will not keep cool—or a hot 


bearing which Mica Flake Lubricant will not 
cool while running! Our challenge is con- 


tained in a small envelope sample, freely Steam, Electric and Belted 


offered for demonstration purposes, of 


Mica Flake Lubricant Electric Motors and Repairs 


Mica Plake Lubricant is radically different, in principle _ 
performance, from Graphite « other lub: eae materia =] I 
Keeps the ‘sanel besekn ng “surfaces. actually apart reduces SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
friction—cools hot journals—lengthens the life of your oil— 
saves costly delays and break-downs—increases operative 


Wate ee Lubricant is pure Mica—pure white—will not Dienelt & Eisenhardt 
discolor or damage fabrics 


Write for literature, prices, and 
the test sample ! INCORPORATED 


THE UNITED — MICA sonra, 
238-240 LA SALLE S CACO, U. S. A. 


Howard and Thompson Sts., PHILA, 


GEYSER WATER HEATER 
HUNGERFORD & TERRY 


Filtration 
Engineers 


To attach to end of steam pipe for heating liquids in 

tanks or vats. Modifies that disagreeable noise . } 5 jlvani idi 
caused by the direct introduction of a steam jet and ee " 1412 Pennsylvania Building 
raises the liquid to the required temperature in about a ee 

70% of time required by latter. By its thorough circu ’ <a PHILADELPHIA 
lation it distributes an even temperature throughout 

the tank. Price list upon application. Pressure and Gravity Filters PA. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPOR., Graniteville, Mass. Weter Settanevs 
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Thurman System Vacuum Cotton Picking 


Machine Solves the Cotton Harvesting Problem 


I have solved the problem of har- 
vesting the Cotton Crop of the World 


will save millions of dollars to 





the cotton growers, both by saving 
in labor and the cleanliness with 
which I do the work. I introduced 
to the world the first system of House 





Cleaning by Vacuum or Compressed 
Air method. This system is in daily 
use in hundreds of cities and thous- 
ands of homes, offices and public 
buildings and is a great mechanical 
and financial success. I own all the 
$750,000 of stock in the General 


Compressed Air & Vacuum Machin- 
ery Co. Iamamechanical engineer, 
a Southerner, and for years have 
studied the cotton harvesting prob- 
lem. My Vacuum Cotton Picking 
Machine is now ready to go in the 
cotton fields and do the work and 
will be as great an improvement on 
cotton gathering as the harvester and 
self-binder were to the wheat harvest. 


Gathers All the Cotton 


The Thurman Vacuum Cotton 
Picking Machine(patented) is based 
on long and successful mechanical 
experience. It will gather cotton cleaner and better and 
faster than it is possible to do by human _ hands. 
Every machine is guaranteed to gather 100 per cent. of 
the cotton with no trash. I will have these machines in 


the field this fall gathering the cotton crop. They are 


ready to market now. 









Waste in Harvest 


The cotton left in the field each year in all parts of 
the cotton-growing regions of the world will run up into 
the thousands and tens of thousands of pounds—cotton 
literally wasted—thrown away, and as the years roll by 
it has continued to increase at a most alarming rate, 
especially due to the stubbornness of the negro cotton 
pickers. 


Other Uses of the Machine 


In addition to the specific purpose of gathering cotton 
the purchaser of a Thurman Cotton Picking Machine 
secures an engine which when not in actual use as a 
cotton picker can be put to additional uses, such as the 
running of wood saws, feed choppers, grinders, hay 
presses and the multitude of other utilities that are re- 
quired by the modern farmer. You will readily recog- 
nize the great advantage of this feature, rendering as it 
does, the power available for general purposes when the 
machine is not in use in the field. Many farmers would, 
of course, purc hase power for these various utilities 
under any circumstances, and such men can effect a 
very material economy by utilizing the power of these 
machines and saving the entire cost of additional power, 
unnecessary when this machine is on theplace. To the 
many farmers of moderate means who would like to avail 
themselves of the various labor-saving conveniences and 





THURMAN 


Arai meaniy aed vee co. 





utilities, but who do not feel able to incur the cost of 
installing the necessary power for their operation, these 
machines solve the problem and place them at once in a 
position to take advantage of any or all of these con- 
veniences, as they have their power already provided. 


The Thurman Machine Has Solved 
the Problem 


I want every cotton grower in the world to know about 
my machine. , Later on I will have demonstrations in 
cotton fields so that the cotton planters may see its 
actual perfection. I will be glad to send you my Bulletin 


No. 1 about the machine if you will write me. 


For Factory Facilities 


I may offer some of the stock of the Vacuum Cotton 
Picking Machine Co. for sale later in order to extend 
my facilities for manufacture to meet the ‘enormous de- 
mand for this machine, as indicated by the thousands of 
inquiries following my announcement of this invention in 
the daily papers of the South. 


Word of Warning 


My invention is protected by patents and I warn all 
thieves who are ready to acquire riches from the work 
of another man’s brain, that I will prosecute infringers 
to the bitter end. 

JOHN S. THURMAN, 
President 
Vacuum Cotton Picking Machine Co., 
4424 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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MACHINERY AND 


SUPPLIES 





Just off the Press 
1908-9 Edition 
Official American Textile Directory 
Compiled by the Textile World Record 


What the Directory Contains 


Over 13,000 Different Concerns Listed 


ACompiete Directory of Millis including Cot- 
ton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute Mills of 
the United States, Canada and Mexico together with 
the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print 
W orks and other Textile Establishments, about 7000 
in all. 

Full information is given about each mill in almost 
every instance, viz: the name of the company or firm, 
names of officers, agent, superintendent, the character 
of goods made, machinery equipment, i.e., the num- 
ber of sets of cards (or combs), the number of spin- 
dies, number of looms; whether the mill uses steam 
or water power, whether there is a dyehouse or not, 
the names of the selling agents or if the mill sells 
direct, and in many instances the name of the man is 
given who buys the raw material and supplies. In 
this section of the Directory, all the mills in one 
place are arranged under the head of that town, but 
so designated by boldface letters, that the kind of 
mill is determined at a glance, so that a person, look- 
ing, for instance, only for woolen mills, can pick 
them out instantly. This system of arrangement is 
conceded to be the most convenient of any as it 
groups all the mills in one town together and is self- 
indexing, while at the same time those interested in 
a particular class of mills, such as cotton, silk or knit, 
can find them as easily as if they were classified 
separatel 

The Map Feature was originated by the Textile 
World in 1894, and is copyrighted. There are 19 of 
these textile maps, which show only the cities 
and towns where there are textile establishments. 
1g maps. 

An Alphabetical Index to the textile establish- 
ments in the United States; about 7000. 

Mills with Worsted Machinery. A separate 
list is compiled of mills with worsted machinery for 
the convenience of those dealing exclusively with 
that branch. 


The Yarn Trade Index. In this department 
are classified lists of manufacturers of different kinds 
of yarn who spin for the market. It gives the size of 
yarn spun and the form in which the yarn is put up, 
together with the selling agents of the mills, or, if 
sell direct. About 900 names. 

Classified List of Manufacturers. This is 
a new section in which all the manufacturers of tex 
tile fabrics are listed under suitable headings showing 
the classes of goods made. 

The Textile Mills in Mexico. This feature of 
the American Textile Directory is continued 


brought up to date by the latest information. 
300 mills. 


Commission and Order Section. In this 
department are classified lists of establishments doing 
dyeing bleaching, printing, finishing and mercerizing 
on order, sub-divided according to the class of work 
done. About 500 names. 

Raw Material Section. In this department are 
complete lists of dealers and brokers in wool, cotton, 
shoddy and extracts, and wholesale rag dealers. 
About 2200 names. 

Selling Agents and Dry Coods Commission 
Houses in the principal cities of the Unifed States, 
giving the character of goods handled. About 230c 
names. 

Textile Associations. wing to the growing 
number of inquiries for information of the various 
associations a list of all the textile associations in the 
United States and Canada has been included in this 
year’s Directory. The names of assaociations, officers 
and addresses are given. 

Machinery and Supply Section. This con 
tains a carefully classified index of builders of textile 
machinery and dealers in mill supplies. About S00 
names and 500 headings. 


and 


About 


Lord & Nagle Company 


Textile Publishers, 144 Congress St., Boston 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 











| 
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“CROSS CREEK” Sixes 


For some time we have been calling your attention to the bonds of the Cross Creek 


Coal Company which owns 7000 acres of land in fee, simple, underlaid with the 
‘** Battle Creek” seam of coal, and now we beg to submit these photographs of the 
actual workings and conditions in the ** Battle Creek” seam, 


‘* Battle Creek ’’ — note the ease of working. 


A limited amount of the bonds are still unsold. 


Write for full particulars. 


Cross Creek Coal Company, 


1006 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“CROSS CREEK” Sixes 


These flash-light pictures were taken recently and are the best evidence of the 
ereat thickness of the vein and the excellent quality and large blocky structure 


of the coal. This coal costs less than $.95 to put on the cars and the average selling 


price is about $2.00 a ton; leaving a net profit of something over $1.00 per ton. 


** Battle Creek ’’ — note the thickness of the vein. 


A limited amount of the bonds are still unsold. 


Write for full particulars. 


Cross Creek Coal ne 


1006 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, 
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Practical Books 


For Textile Men 
50Oc. to $2.50 


PRACTICE IN COTTON CARDING 

By John Lindsay; 150 Pages; Price 50c., postage paid. 
PRACTICE IN WOOL CARDING 

By Joseph Brown; 72 Pages; Price 50c., postage paid. 
PRACTICE IN FINISHING (Woolen and Worsteds) 

By F. H. Greene; 104 Pages; Price 50c., postage paid. 
PRACTICE IN WEAVING AND LOOS1 FIXING 

By D. B. Nightingale; 135 Pages; Price 50c., postage paid. 
THE COTTON MANUAL 

By J.T. Broadbent; 9 Pages; 11 Illustrations: Price 
COTTON SPINNING 

By Robert Cornthwaite; 105 Pages; Price $1.00, postage paid. 
CALCULATIONS IN YARNS AND FABRICS 

By Fred Bradbury; 300 Pages; Price 21.25, postage paid. 
TEXTILE YEAR BOOK (1907) 

295 Pages; numerous Illustrations; Price $1.25, postage paid 
DESIGN IN TEXTILE FABRICS 

By T.R. Ashenhurst; 250 Pages; 10 Colored Plates; Wé 
TEXTILE CALCULATIONS 

sy E. A. Posselt; 150 Pages; 75 Illustrations 
WEAVE LEXICON 


By Franz Donat; 160 Pages; 4100 weaves 








75c., postage paid, 


Diagrams; Price $1.50, postage paid, 
; Price $2.00, express prepaid, 


; Price 22.00, postage paid 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED MANUFACTURE 


By Roberts Beaumont; 475 Pages; 213 Illustrations 


SILK DYEING, PRINTING AND FINISHING 


By Geo. H. Hurst; 250 Pages; 20 Illustrations; 66 Col 


PRINCIPLES OF WORSTED SPINNING 


By Howard Priestman; 325 Pages; 100 Illustrations 





; Price $2.00, postage paid 


ored Samples; 


Price #2.00, postage paid. 


Price 22.50, express prepaid 
COLOR 


H. Hurst; 200 Pages; 10 Colored Plates 0, postage paid 


Descriptive catalogue of 125 textile books mailed 
free on application. 





Lord & Nagle Company, Publishers, Boston 
iia 











Aue. 1908 ROPE DRIVES 


~ AMERICAN” 


The Advantages of 
Rope Transmission 


American Manila Transmission Rope demonstrates its 
notable superiority over all other known means for the dis- 
tribution of power in the following directions: 


1. The distance through which power may be transmitted is 
practically unlimited. 

The amount of power which may be transmitted is prac- 
tically unlimited. 

Low first cost and economy in maintenance. 

Small space occupied for horsepower transmitted. 

Positive, steady operation. 

Freedom from noise. 

Absence of static electrical disturbances. 

No loss of speed by slipping. 

g. Precise alignment of shafting not necessary. 

10. Enormously high mechanical efficiency. 

11. Simplicity of arrangement for all requirements. 

12. Simple and inexpensive provision for future additions of 

power. 


3. 
4. 
5: 
6. 


em 


Every essential detail in the design, erection and maintenance of Rope Drives is covered 
in our valuable 64-page ** Blue Book of Rope Transmission.” 
Copies free upon request. 
s e , 
The American Manufacturing Co. 
65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Makers of American Transmission Rope Largest Fibre Workers in the World 


TRANSMISSION ROPE 
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BADISCHE COMPANY 


ADOLF KUTTROFF, - - President 
CARL PICKHARDT, st Vice-President 
M. R. POUCHER, 

H. L. WALDO, > es Vice-Presidents 
GEO. M. sNow," / 

R. REICHARD, - - - - ‘Treasurer 
FR. KUTTROFF, - - Secretary 


Sole importers of thé products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, Germany. 
Formerly sold in the U. S. by 
KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., 


and latterly by 


CONTINENTAL COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 


128 Duane STREET NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Boston 86 Federal Street 
Providence 80 So. Water Street 
Philadelphia - 238 Arch Street 
Chicago - 228 Randolph Street 
Montreal 6 Lemoine Street 








TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Published on the 12th of each month by 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 


FRANK L. NAGLE, President. HENRY G. LORD, Treasurer. 
SAMUEL 5S. DALE, Editor. 


Publication and Editorial Office 


144 Congress Street, Boston. 


119 South 4th Street, Philadelphia. 123 Liberty Street, New York. 
463 East 42nd Street, Chicago. 


Entered at the Boston Post Office as Second Class Mail Matter. 


Subscription Rates. 


Textite World Record in United States s and Mexico 

To Canada, on accour it of extra postag P 

To other Foreign Countries (postage - ould ‘ . ? , : 
Textile World Record and the Official American Textile Directory, Traveler’s Edition 
Co Pereign Countries with Directory Po paid ; i ‘ 
Dyer’s Supplement 


Remit by Express Order, Post al eens Order, Cheque or Registered Letier to Boston 


Copy for regular advertisements must reach publication office by the 25th of month preceding 


proper attention. Transient ads., Wants, For Sale, ete to go on Classified pages can 


of the month of publication. We are always pleased to co-operate with advertisers in preparing 


” 


attractive advertisements, and strongly recommend frequent chang 


e of coy vhich increases 
the interest, and, therefore, the beneficial results of the advertising. We will cheerfully 
change copy as often as may be desired, providing it reaches usin time, but we 
cannot 


promise changes for next issue unless received as above 


Advertising rates on application. 


Official American Textile Directory 


Published annually, in two editions. Office, Large Size, $3.00. Travelers’, Flexible, Smaller, $2.00. 


A Complete Directory of Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute Mills of the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, together with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and other Textile Establishments; 
about 7,000 in all, Full information is given about each mill in almost every instance, viz., the name of the company or 
firm, names of officers, agent, superintendent, the character of goods made, the machinery equipment, i. e., the nnmber 
of sets of cards (or combs), the number of spindles, number of looms; whether the mill uses steam or water power, 
whether there is a dye house or not, the names of the selling agents or if the mill sells direct. All this and much other 
information contained in this book is arranged in a way to be instantly accessible. 


American Directory of the Knitting Trade. 


Published Annually in a handy size for the pocket, $1.00. 


It contains full reports of every knitting mill in the United States and Canada, giving capitalization, names of 


the officers, including superintendent and buyer; kind of goods made; number of knitting machines, whether latch or 


spring needle; number of sewing machines; whether the mill dyes or bleaches or finishes; kind of power; number 
employed; selling agent; kind of yarn bought; lists ofthe jobbers, manufacturers’ selling agents, commission mer_ 
chants, department stores and large retailers handling knit goods and the name of the person in charge of the Knit 
goods department. List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers, etc., making a specialty of knit goods work. Special 
copyrighted maps of the mill districts, showing the cities and towns where there are knitting mills. It is indexed so 


any town or mill may be quickly found. 
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A Dobby 


Cotton Loom 


for fine or coarse fancy cottons—designed for 
high speed — extra rigid frame, built at our Provi- 
dence Works. A special feature is the high roll 
take up, which allows the winding of a large 
roll of goods. 





We solicit inquiries regarding this type or any of our 
various looms for cottons, woolens, silks or special 


fabrics. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Worcester Providence Philadelphia 











Table of Contents for August. 


Monthly Comment . - 
British Khaki for American ‘Soldiers ‘ 
Textile Conventions and Associations . 
A Standard Contract 


Methods of Establishing Grade Differ rences 
Seasonable Fabrics 


National Association of W ial tieiaies turers 
CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES. 


Designing and Weaving Plain | C Nothie—Ganoctiiing? De vice tor Cloth 
Beams—Cotton Mill Organization- Uneven Yarn—English Notes— 
New Commercial Fibers—A Saddle for Spir ning Frames. 


(QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS . 
KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


Knit Situation—Full F ashioned Knitting— ouéry _— Mews a 
Yarn—Fancy Knitting Designs—Knitting Mill News aud Personals. 


New MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 


DYEING, BLEACHING, PRINTING, ETC. : ranean ah ike Poin 
Effect of Temperature and Dilution of —_ Ditetbeinn of Mer- 


cerization—A Dye House for a Worsted Mill—Removing Fog From 
Dye Houses—Dye Recipes. 
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INDUSTRIAL NOTES 
RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS. 
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RaG AND SHODDY saan ‘ 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Textile and Technical Books. 


We sell all textile books at publishers’ prices. We publish technical books, 
especially on textile subjects, and make liberal arrangements with authors. 


Correspondence. 


We solicit correspondence on textile subjects. Articles accepted will be paid 
for. Name and address must always be given, not necessarily for publication. 
Subscribers are invited to make free use of our Questions and Answers Depart- 
ment; correspondence is strictly confidential. 
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Textiles and the Tariff. 


3ut the manufacturers of woolen and of cotton 
goods would inevitably approach tariff revision 
with propositions for free raw materials at least 
in certain grades that do not compete with the 
home-grown products; and there would also be 
protests from wool and cotton growers, along 
with propositions from other quarters for a raising 
of the duties on wool and cotton manufactures.— 
New York Commercial. 

[he writer of the above item knows no 
more about how wool and cotton manufac- 
turers will “approach” tariff revision than he 
does about the tariff on textile raw materials. 
He evidently thinks there is a duty on raw 
cotton and that wool manufacturers will be 
so stupid as to seek to deprive wool growers 
of the protective, duty on wool. In 
both ‘cases he is mistaken. The Ameri- 
can cotton grower is protected by natural 
conditions. A prohibitory duty on imports 
of raw cotton would have little if any effect 
on the price of cotton. If natural conditions 
should ever change so that the grower could 
make cotton in foreign countries with as eco- 
nomical an expenditure of energy as in the 
United States, and if then the lower wages in 
the foreign cotton fields should enable for- 
eign growers to sell cotton at prices that 
threatened the American standard of living 
in the cotton belt, a protective tariff on raw 
cotton would be the remedy. But those sup- 


Wor.ip FREcorp 
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positions are not within the range of practi- 
cal affairs. 

The manufacturers of wool recognize that 
the wool grower is as much entitled to pro- 
tection by the tariff as they are. There may 
be a very few short-sighted wool manufac- 
turers who have come on the scene within 
the past ten years, who want free wool. They 
deserve no consideration and will probably 
receive none. Practically all American wool 
manufacturers recognize that they must 
stand or fall with the American growers of 
wool. This is the broad gauge doctrine of 
protection to every American industry that 
can be protected for the general welfare. If 
the “New York Commercial” thinks we are 
wrong let it watch the fate of any stray tex- 
tile manufacturer who may act on the sup- 
position that he can have everything free that 
goes into his mull and everything protected 
that comes out of it. 

Secemenaanntlpimaneemnen 


Silk Culture. 


For a number of years the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington has been experi- 
menting with the raising of silk with the 
object of establishing the industry in this 
country. Congress provided an appropriation 
for the experiments and a miniature silk fila- 


ture has been in operation at the Depart- 
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Record. 
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Monthly Comment. 


Textiles and the Tariff. 


But the manufacturers of woolen and of cotton 
goods would inevitably approach tariff revision 
with propositions for free raw materials at least 
in certain grades that do not compete with the 
home-grown products; and there would also be 
protests from wool and cotton growers, along 
with propositions from other quarters for a raising 
of the duties on wool and cotton manufactures. 
New York Commercial. 

[he writer of the above ttem knows no 
more about how wool and cotton manufac- 
turers will “approach” tariff revision than he 
does about the tariff on textile raw materials. 
He evidently thinks there is a duty on raw 
cotton and that wool manufacturers will be 
so stupid as to seek to deprive wool growers 
of the protective. duty on wool. In 
both is mistaken. The Ameri- 
can cotton grower is protected by natural 
conditions. A prohibitory duty on imports 
of raw cotton would have little if any effect 
on the price of cotton. 


cases he is 


If natural conditions 
should ever change so that the grower could 
make cotton in foreign countries with as eco- 
nomical an expenditure of energy as in the 
United States, and if then the lower wages in 
the foreign cotton fields should enable for- 
eign growers to sell cotton at prices that 
threatened the American standard of living 
in the cotton belt, a protective tariff on raw 


cotton would be the remedy. But those sup- 


positions are not within the range 
cal affairs. 


practi- 


The manufacturers of wool recognize thai 
the wool grower is as much entitled to pro- 
tection by the tariff as they are. There 
be a very few short-sighted wool manufac- 
turers who have come on the scene within 
the past ten years, who want free wool. Th 
deserve no consideration and 
receive none. 


manufacturers 


e\ 
will probably 
Practically all American wool 
recognize that they must 
stand or fall with the American growers of 
wool. This is the broad gauge doctrine of 
protection to every American industry that 
can be protected for the general welfare. If 
the “New York Commercial” thinks we are 


wrong let it watch the fate of any stray tex- 


tile manufacturer who may act on the sup- 


position that he can have everything free that 
goes into his null and everything protected 
that comes out of it. 

———$— 9. 


Silk Culture. 


For a number of years the Department 
Agriculture at 


Vashington has been experi- 
menting with the raising of silk with the 
object of establishing the industry in this 
country. Congress provided an appropriation 
for the experiments and a miniature silk fila- 
ture has been in operation at the Depart- 





538 
ment. We have recently been informed that 
the results have been so unsatisfactory as to 
lead to the work. 
lhis outcome is what was generally predicted 


decision to abandon the 
by persons well informed regarding sericul- 
ture when the work was begun several years 
ago. Doubtless the Department has ac- 


juired much valuable information on the sub- 
ject of silk raising and the experience so 
Those 
that 
imate nor the labor supply in 


gained should be placed on record. 


who oppose: the exterprise claimed 


| 
1 
~] 
I 


neither the ¢ 
this country were such as to make competi- 
tion with China and Japan possible. They 
pointed to the fact that the industry of silk 
‘aising in Europe was hard pressed by the 
ition of the Far East and was kept 
France only by the payment of sub- 

These subsidies amounted in 1906 to 
)on 1,455,614 pounds of French silk. 
lile the government’s attempt to estab- 


the raising of silk in the United States 


has failed the general policy that prompted 


undertaking deserves unqualified ap- 
al. That policy, inaugurated by Secre- 
Wilson, is to United States 
‘lf-supporting in respect to all agricultural 
products that 
justified in the case ef silk raising is that so 
uch time, 


pended 


make the 


The only criticism seems 
energy and money have been ex- 
in an enterprise which experts con- 
lemned in advance while other branches of 
production offering exceptionally great op- 
nortunities, such as wool growing, have been 

tically neglected. 


ee 


The International Silk Dyers’ Trust. 


The depression in business has caused dis- 
silk 


which was formed in 1906 by 


sension between the members of the 


trust, 


the combination of forty-seven of the leading 
French, German and Swiss firms in the silk 


trade. Last fall before the business 


‘ 
dyeing 


depression the dyers’ combine issued a notice 


that prices for dyeing would be increased 2 


r cent. on Jan. 1, 1908. This advance went 


effect on the date named and was en- 


forced for several months by all the members 


the cartel Recently, however, the Swiss 


embers accepted orders at the old price 
prevailing before the 


advance. The custom- 
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ers of the German dye works immediately 
demanded a like reduction by the German 
members. This was refused and the German 
members at once protested against the re- 
duction in price by the Swiss dye works. 
The latter claim the right to terminate their 
membership in the combine at any time. 


— 


Immigration in the South. 


In his paper read before the Cotton Con 
gress at Paris last June, D. A. Tompkins, of 
Charlotte, N. C., told the European manu 
facturers plainly what was and is the only 
way to increase adequately the world’s cot 
ton supply, developing cotton growing in 
the Southern States. Mr. Tompkins also 
pointed out the chief requirement for such 
development, an increase in the labor supply, 
and advised the European manufacturers to 
do what they could to divert European emi 
gration to the belt. While Mr. 
Tompkins’ position is right, it must not be 
forgotten that the remedy is one to be ap 


cotton 


plied with the greatest care and only after 
the most thorough investigation. Better 
that the American cotton crop shall remain 
stationary that its increase 
should be accompanied by the creation or 


forever than 
aggravation of race issues in this country 
The remedy might easily prove worse than 
the disease. For this reason it should not be 
applied promiscuously by getting European 
manufacturers to promote the emigration of 
the offscourings of Europe to the South in 
order that they (the manufacturers) may 
receive more American cotton to be made 
into goods for the natives of Asia and Af- 
rica. - It should be applied only after careful 
investigation and with the approval of the 
people of the South. They have the right to 
exercise a controlling influence in this mat- 
ter, not in any obstructive spirit, but with 
the object of developing the resources of the 
country by the immigration of those only 
who will become part of the white race nov 
there. It was with this idea in mind that we 
asked G. Grosvenor Dawe, secretary of the 
\labama Industrial Asso 


ciation, Montgomery, Ala., to state his views 


Commercial and 


for the benefit of our readers, particularly 
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who live on the other side of the 


\tlantic 


the se 


Montgomery, Ala., 
Edwor Textile World Record: 


Dear Sir:—I desire to 


July 20, 1908 


acknowledge yours of the 


4th, asking me to express some opinions regarding 


immigration to the South. I have no expectation 


in this letter of saying anything that approaches 


final word on the subject, which has too many 


sid to be treated exhaustively in a letter. 
Alabama is 


conflict o 


So far as concerned, there is 


cided opinion as to immigration I 


have heard large plantation owners say, with the 


earnestness oO! 


‘onviction: 
“What we want here is labor to take the place 
i the shiftless negro.’ 


The retort was immediate] 


“Vou will never get it, or if you get it, you 


would not want it; for a race of white who 


11; 
ll { 


ling 


men 


1 


o subject themselves to the ren 


applied to negroes, involving 
ory payment of rent in 


W hite 


and work contentedly 


cotton, 


not exist men will not come 


unless they see before 


] 


a chance to operate land 


now - ii the immediate future, so you 


surrender all hope of the 


seeing 
» superseded by the plantation 


whites of the lowest ideals would 
and would not 


Neither 


ounds for 


1 purpose prove as 


negro would 


you feel 


vad vT hope Ol social 


becoming 


called the 


stronger 
black 


as I may explain, because of the 


every day 
\labama 
black 


stactory 1m 


belt of 
only way to secure sati 


to cut up the plantations and sell 
ireas to 


As al 


Covernor 


white who will 


this, I 


whos 


men larm 


indication of may men- 


Comer, in family from 


rd has rested the title of a large tract of 


has frequently extended the area 


plantation himself, has now sold the property, 


the plantation system has proved to be played 


Some other large plantation owners through 


re considering 


the same disposition 


ts. Along such a line of 


action lies the 
reatest hope of immigration in this state 


“avor is being 


made to interest in such 
North-European 
North Western 


state exactly 


lands 
the Americanized 
Western and 


| 


this 


settler in the 
states; there 


such 


COMMENT 


tion that will 

stock now 
Along 

Industrial 


assimilate with the old Anglo-Saxon 


there.” 


such 


a iine, the labama Commercial & 


Association, of which I have the hono 


to be secretary, an association devoted to a united 


and development of 


state, received a 


rapid pect 


letter from Congressman J 


Burnett a few days since, the contents of which 


think will interest because it voice 


11 


you 
as any one ci 


vails 


safely tell, the sentiment that | 
through greater part of the s 


There has -onsiderable accession 


Mobile 
yr three years, but the resul 


Greeks in and around during the past ty 


point 
point 


iew of land development 


and they are now 


1estaurants, truit 


northern part 


understand has _ practicall 


development as Pennsyly 


and coal mines, there has been a 


cession in the past few years from 


they have not pleased, though they 


required work; for their ideals 


ly deve loped and their sense 


tion to tl - 4s curt lacking 


rusly 


breath of they 


hard times, 


scuttled 


tion, thoroughly disgusting all th 


been endeavoring to foster immigra 


line 


Just what you suggest in relatior 


ties of assimilation experienced in | 


the Italians would be duplicated here I 


There is latent hostility between them and 


of Anglo-Saxon blood There is another 


to consider in relation to the 


to this 


Iimmigrati 
state Che breal 
the plantation system will 


duction 


ultimately 


come 


tend to 


close limits: 


within 


ture will preclude the devo 


unless cotton 


£ -ater Pp, but even 
raising and hog raisins 
enable the South t 
dustry) will 


Phere 


race able to worl 


recelveé 


1 
nas 


long beer 


the negr 












inate more successfully than the negro, because he 


mixes his own personal interest and a high grade 




















intelligence with his labor. 
I have endeavored to answer you as carefully as 
I could, for I am most anxious that right ideas 

















should prevail in the North regarding the South. 





ily ashamed oi 














or! 2g I yn. 
Y ss rely, 
G. Grosvenor Dawe, Sec., 
Alabama Commercial and Industrial Association 
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The Fall River Sliding Scale. 
































_ Somewhat more attention than its impor- 
tance warranted has been given to the fol- 
lowing resolution passed last month by the 
Mule Spinners’ Association of Fall River by 
a majority of 3 at a meeting attended by 

only one-seventh of the total membership of 
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Resolved: That the sliding scale agreement 
with the Manufacturers’ Association has proved 
to be a failure so far as the workers are con- 
cerned; and that the Spinners’ Association gives 





the necessary three months’ notice to withdraw.” 











The sliding scale agreement is between the 
Textile Council, representing the operatives, 
and the Manufacturers’ Association, repre- 
senting the manufacturers, so that the agree- 
ment can be terminated not by notice of the 
Spinners’ Association, but only by a notice 
irom either of the two contracting associa- 


tions. 



























































Since the action by the spinners, referred 








to above, the carders’ union has declared in 
favor of continuing the agreement; the loom 














fixers also favored a continuance of the slid- 
ing scale, but recommended that an effort be 
made to perfect it; while the weavers have 




















voted to refer the question to the council 








with a request to try to have the agreement 
modified. 


Nevertheless the resolution by the spin- 




















ners is of considerable importance as repre- 








senting a dissatisfaction with the working of 
the sliding scale among the rank and file of 
the workers. The facts, however, do not ap- 





























pear to warrant the sweeping statement in 
the spinners’ resolution that “the sliding 
scale agreement has proved a failure so far 























as the workers are concerned.” Wages at 
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Fall River have fluctuated during the 
twenty-five years as follows: 


New Rate Began. Per Cut. 
Ee Re ee ere 18.30 
Se, AUG: icici ww) seeenees 16.50 
NG A eiticeetcncreccesaenies 18.15 


Se ES sh ndiiw ccuneeevenssern ee 
Oe et eer rr 


ee i aig wins. 36 wars pinto aw eee 
SRS. GE EE Sis oe ice utes as ye 
is, WS II opie s aatuins eomieltas 16.00 
ee | a ere rere: 
SR Bs cece cwtcwe es ecncamnn 16.00 
ER EF ected ee wccvmses eee 
EN, BE atts ecco eeiecicas see 
SE hs OF oS acn ieeckas codes 21.78 
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*Average under old sliding scale 


To make still plainer the course of wag 


cs 
at Fall River we have prepared the accom- 
panying chart showing the fluctuations dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years. 

The present sliding scale agreement, which 
the Spinners’ Association has condemned, 
provides that wages shall not go above a 
basis of 23.96 cents nor below 18. cents per 
cut. This agreement went into effect on May 
25, 1907, bringing with it the maximum rate 
under the agreement and the highest since 
1873. The operatives have received this 
high rate of wages for one year, during the 
last half of which the profits of manufacturers 
have disappeared and in some cases been 
converted into losses. 

The sliding scale brought about on May 
25, 1908, a reduction of 18 per cent., from 
23.96 to 19.66 cents a cut. This was unques- 
tionably a heavy cut, but it was a cut from 
the highest rate paid at Fall River in the last 
thirty-six years, and leaves wages nearly 10 
per cent. above the minimum under the 
agreement, and 23 per cent. above the lowest 
wages on record, which prevailed in 1894 
and 1898. Moreover the depth of the cut, 18 
per cent., was nearly equaled under the old 
system of wage regulation by the strongest 
side, when in September, 1893. wages at Fall 
River were cut from 21 cents to 18 cents, or 
14 2/7 per cent. Under the present sliding 
scale agreement wages have just been fixed 


nic = ae aaeg 


rae aes 


oR Rac Bontaiole 
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for six months on a basis of 19.66 cents, at owned by Sir E. Armitage & Co. of Man- 
a time when the actual margin is equivalent chester, was used by a Japanese firm, H. 
wage basis of only 16 cents. 
‘se facts certainly do not warrant the 
ent by the Spinners’ Association that 


sliding scale agreement has proved a 8] ee 
o far as the workers are concerned.” i cotliainttianeacnial 
‘ by no means of the opinion that the 8 ma 
‘esent Fall River sliding scale is perfect. 
vertheless its operation has thus far been 
‘early to the advantage of the operatives 
ve hope that the hasty and ill-considered 
ction of the Spinners’ Association will not 
lead to the abandonment of an experiment 


Monthiy averages under) 
weekly siding Scale 


in the automatic regulation of wages which 
should he perfected and, if possible, devel- 
oped into a system to include a standard 
vage Uist for all the cotton mills of the 
United States. 


ee 


Stealing Trade-Marks in China. 


YEARS. 


TWENTY-FIVE 


Nowhere is a trade mark of greater value 
in keeping an established trade than in 
China. The use of symbols has become 
second nature to the Chinese. Their writ- 
ten language has no alphabet, but consists 
of a vast number of symbols that convey 
ideas to the Chinese mind. This racial habit 
is illustrated in the reliance they place on a 
rade mark as indicating the character of the 

\n offer of a better fabric at a lower 
fails to win the Chinese from the 


FOR 


MASS., 


ax 


FALI 


5S AT 


hop” they have been using for years. 

The Japanese are making a systematic at- 

npt to displace British cotton goods in 
China with the products of their own mills. 
While they may be patient and ready to 


WAGI 


onan ee 


COTTON MILI 


I 


spend whatever time is necessary to accom- 
plish this object, it is already evident that 
they are not disposed to spend any more 
ne than is necessary. Knowing that, with 


Chinese character as it is, establishing a 
in new chops in China would be the 
of many years the Japanese have be- 

taking a short cut by imitating estab- 


lished British trade marks so closely as to 





no 








wale 


deceive most observers. 

Mhe ‘\lanchester (Eng.) Guardian” re- 
ports several striking cases of this kind, 
among them one in which the well-known 
and very valuable “crocodile” trade mark, 


RER 
CUT 


Konishi & Company, of Osaka. The genuine 
and fraudulent marks are shown in the ac- 
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mpanying illustrations and are so near trade marks. In view of the extent to which 


11 


ke as to deceive even as great sticklers for Americans are interested, our own govern- 








svmbols as the Chinese ment should lose no time in joining Great 
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TRADE MARK. THE JAPANESE IMITATION, 









Che protection of trade marks in China is _ Britain in this effort to secure protection for 
great importance to American as well as manufacturers regardless of nationality. 
h exporte: f cotton goods. There ea 
firms that could better afford the loss of lhe value of raw cotton imported into 
ir mills and machinery than of the trade Japan during the first three months of 1go08 
s by which their goods are known to’ was $18,249,446 against $18,312,576 during 
reign buyers. And yet these valuable the samme period last vear. In 1907 the high- 






ks are being stolen by unscrupulous est figure ever known to loca! merchants was 
npetitors. The British government has reached, when silk soid for 206 taels per 
n the matter up with Japan with the ob- _ picul, whereas the average price of late vears 
ject of protecting both British and Japanes« has been 162 taels 
















DISCOVERY OF THE CONTRACTS. 





In some way several New England cotton 
manufacturers discovered in June that the 
War Department had purchased a quantity 
f British khaki in Manila to be manufac- 










tured there by Chinese labor into uniforms 





* for the American soldiers stationed in the 







Philippines and for the Philippine constabu- 
lary. Straightway a protest was lodged with 
the War Department against this discrim- 





ination in favor of foreign goods. This pro- 








test was the means of bringing the matter to 
Secretary Taft’s attention for the first time 
; on June 30th as he was about to retire 
from office because of his nomination for 
President. He immediately cabled to Manila 
ordering the contracts to be held up, but the 
reply was flashed back that it was too late, 








they had been awarded. He then made a 
statement to the President, one of his last 
official acts, informing him of the contracts 
and recommending that the order be re- 









scinded as to future purchases, which was 
done at once. A few days later contracts 
were awarded to American manufacturers 
for a quantity of khaki more like the English 


fabric than are the domestic goods hereto- 






fore used 







STARTING AN INVESTIGATION. 


Desirous of finding out more about these 


khaki contracts than was disclosed by the 







official statements from Washington and 
Ovster Bay, we addressed the following 
letter to the Quartermaster General of the 
United States Army: 





Boston, July 11, 1908 







The Quartermaster General, U. S Army, Wash 
ington, D. C 
Dear Sir:—Wiil you kindly send me samples 
the British khaki which has been used for uni 


forms for the soldiers and constabularies in the 


ppines, also samples of the American khaki 
ich corresponds in grade to the British goods? 
I would also like particulars regarding the width, 
weight and price and any other information re 
irding the goods 













Thanking you in advance for the same, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
Samuel S. Dale, 
Edit 








British Khaki for American Soldiers. 


This letter was returned to us with the 
following endorsement: 


Respectfully returned, by direction of the Quar 
termaster General with samples of English and 
American khaki and specifications for khaki uni 
form cloth, now used to manufacture khaki cloth- 
ing for the U. S. Army 

The English khaki is made in two weight 
Wigan 6 1/2 oz. and Stockport 8 oz. (about) to 
the yard and 28 inches wide 

English khaki is used to clothe the Philipp 
scouts and Philippine constabulary largely 
costs approximately 19 cents (U. S. mone v) I 
yard in the Philippines. The scouts and constabu 
lary are mainly Filipinos. 

The domestic material costs about 24 cent 
yard. 





William E. Horton, 
Major and Quartermaster, U. S. A 
The four samples enclosed with this letter, 
two of which were British khaki, the other 
two, American, are shown at Figs. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. We at once analyzed the four sam- 
pies with the following results: 


No. 1 British, from Wigan, Eng 


Weight, €.3 ozs. rer yd., 28 in 
Warp, 97 1/2 ends per inch, single 14s yarn 
Filling, 54 picks per inch, single 10.8s varn 
Sizing, none 


No. 2 British, from Stockport, Eng 


Weicht. 7:2 OZS. per yd., 28 in 
Warp, 86 ends per inch, single 10.2 





Filling, 49 1/2 picks per in 





ngie Q.5Ss 1 

Sizing, none 

No. 3, American 
Weight, 8.1 ozs. per yd., 28 in. 
Warp, 110 ends per e 1 
Filling, 53 1/2 picks per inch. two-ply 17.8 
Sizing, none 

Ni 4, \me ] 
Weight, 8.1 o pe ve 28 it 
‘ ; 
Warp II2 end per incl single 11.4s 
Filling, 56 picks per inch, two-ply 20.8 
Sizing, none. 
| All sizes art t iss . 

without vant take-1 } 


cllowing are the principal points in 
specifications for the American khaki. 
which samples were enclosed with the Ouar 
termaster General’s letter: 
Material. To be ma 
long staple Americar ttor 
Weave | » be 1 4-harness twl 
one down, twill to the leit 


Construc +; 
























13s yarn, with sufficient twist to produce a good 
; ; 


$1 nd thread. Filling yarn to be spun in 
single 20s and doubled, having proper twist in 
both single and double yarn to produce a strong 
and yet pliable thread. To contain not less than 
one hundred and six threads per inch in the warp, 
nd t less than fifty-four picks of the 2-ply yarns 
in the filling in the grey or unfinished state, or ap- 
proximating one hundred and twelve threads in 
the warp and fifty-two threads in the filling in the 
finished state Che twills to be round and full and 
c iin not less than twenty-eight ribs or twills 
per the finished fabric. 
Weight. To be not less than 7 1/2 nor more 
than 8 ounces to the linear yard. 
( I | be khaki shade, fast to laundering, 





FIG. I. 
Eng K , made at Wigan, 6.3 ozs. per yard. Threads, 
7 4. t the U. S. Government ig cents a yard or 48 cents a 
: 7 
climatic influences, such as sur 


light, air at i exposure incident to the military 
No sample of the lighter fabric to be made 

| \merican manufacturers was received. 
Inquiries regarding it at the depot quarter- 
ister’s office at Boston elicited the intor- 

n that no samples of the new cloth 

re available as it had not yet been made. 


AN OFFICIAL EXPLANATION. 
A statement, authorized by the President, 
regard to the khaki contracts contained 
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this explanation of the reason for buying 


English goods: 


The Major-General (Wood) in command of the 
army in the Philfippines in a letter to the Depart- 
ment last winter recommended that the khaki uni- 
forms for the army be bought in Manila because 
the English khaki which could there be had was 
more loosely woven, better suited to the tropics 
and was cheaper and the making was better and 
cheaper. 


\bout the same time press dispatches 
from Manila quoted Philippine merchants as 
stating that the color of the English 
was faster to perspiration. 


gC »¢ yds 


THE AMERICAN KHAKI FINER AND HEAVIER. 


Let us see about this “better and cheaper” 
quality in the light shed by our analysis. 

To begin with, the American goods have 
in the warp 12 1/2 more threads per inch 
than the Wigan cloth, and 24 more than the 
Stockport fabric. 

In the filling the American cloth has as 
many two-ply threads per inch as the Wigan 
has of single threads per inch, and 5 more 
two-ply threads per inch than the Stockport 
has of singles. Counting each two-ply as 
two picks, the American goods have in the 
filling 107 threads per inch as compared with 
54 threads in the Wigan, and 49 1/2 threads 
in the Stockport khaki. 

Coming now to the weight, we find that 
the American fabric weighs 9/10 of an ounce 
per yard more than the Stockport and 1 8/10 
ounces per yard more than the Wigan goods. 
The analysis of these four samples received 
from the Quartermaster General at Wash- 
ington proves beyond dispute that the Amer- 
ican cloth is greatly superior to the British 
in both texture and weight, and would cost 
much more than the British to manufacture. 


A HIGHER PRICE FOR THE BRITISH KHAKI. 


But, Gen. Wood may say, the British 
goods cost only 19 cents a yard, the Ameri- 
can, 24 cents. Yes, but let us adopt what, 
in view of the variation in the weight per 
yard, is a much fairer standard for com- 
parison, the price per pound of cloth, and 
then we have the following result: 


No. 1 British from Wigan ... per lb. $ .482 
No. 2 British from Stockport, per lb. .422 
Nos. 3 and 4 American ...... per lb. 474 




















Ss uae 











ca 







ent 




















Thus our analysis shows that by Gen. 
Wood’s economy the U. S. Government 
obtained two British fabrics, much inferior 
to the American, paying 11 per cent. less for 
one, Stockport, and actually 1 7/10 per cent. 
more for the other, Wigan. And yet a pub- 
lic statement authorized by the President of 
the United States quotes with no word of 
lisapproval the Major-General of the army 
in the Philippines to the effect that English 
khaki was “cheaper and better suited to the 
tropics.’ And we can hear Lancashire 
echoing, with a self-satisfied grin, “Ay! 
That's reet.” 

Undoubtedly the lighter and slazier cloth 





° FIG. 2. 
English Khaki, made at Stockport, 7.2 ozs. per yard. Threads, 
x 4944. Costthe U.S. Government tg cents a yard or 42 centsa 


pound, 


“is better suited to the tropics.” The Amer- 
ican khahi with 112 threads per inch in the 
warp and 56 threads of double and twist 
driven into every inch of the filling is more 
like leather than cotton cloth. It is only by 
the exercise of considerable pressure that a 
sharp pin can be driven through the fabric. 
Handling it suggests the idea that it may 
have been designed to take the place of 
armor as a protection for the soldiers against 
the bullets of the enemy. One wonders how 
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the dyer succeeded in penetrating the cloth 
with the dye. Imagine a human being en- 
cased in such a covering, marching through 
the swamps and valleys, and over the hills of 
tropical Luzon. No severer perspiration 
test could be designed, and it would not, 
therefore, be surprising if the color should 
give way sooner than in the case of the 
lighter and more loosely woven English 
cloth. 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


At this point the question is naturally sug- 
gested, Why have not the American manu- 
facturers made the lighter and cheaper 
goods for military purposes? Simply be- 
cause.they have not been allowed to do so 
by the authorities at Washington. The goy- 
ernment officials have for years known of 
the demand for the lighter weight khaki, 
and for at least five years samples of light 
weight American khaki have been in their 
possession, but up to last month, July, 
the War Department has steadily refused to 
invite bids on any fabric lighter than 
7 1/2 to 8 ounces per yard. Bids are 
invited and contracts are awarded for cloth 
made to certain rigid specifications. Take 
the specifications for the American khaki as 
an illustration. Every detail of the con- 
struction is specified, including not only 
weight, width, threads of warp and filling per 
finished inch, but also the size of the warp 
and filling yarn, the doubling and twisting 
of the filling, the threads of warp and filling 
per inch in the grey goods, and the number 
of 4-harness twills per inch. As if the weight 
of the cloth and the threads per inch did not 
of themselves determine the size of the yarn. 
As if there could be more or less than 
twenty-eight 4-harness twills in 112 threads. 
As if it made any difference how many twills 
per inch had been in the grey goods, as long 
as there were 28 per inch finished. 

With every necessary and many super- 
fluous details of construction specified the 
American manufacturers have but to obev 
orders. The goods are subjected to the 
constant scrutiny of officia! inspectors at 
the mill and in the departments. Any 


variation from the official standard re- 


sults in the goods being rejected, and 
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cuard against this the manufacturer 
generaily goes to the expense of putting in 
few more threads or picks and keeping the 
as in the case of the two 
It is 
manufacturer 


eoods full weight, 


\merican samples we have analyzed. 


1 


not for the American textile 


government goods to reason why. He 


5 oO 


business to think abcut making the 


th best suited to the conditions under 


be used. If he knows what is 


: will as far as possible become 


yf the unthinking mecharism of his mill 


king no suggestions, asking no questions. 
\ny attempt at intelligent initiative de- 
signed to produce a cloth better suited for 


arv purposes would expose the manu- 
| 


suspicion and bring him 


a solid wall of blind, un- 


reasoning official routine backed by the 
United States Government. It is this that 
ls manufacturers to turn with relief to 


chances of the general market and, para- 
hrasing an old prayer, to exclaim, “Heaven 
preserve us from the devil and from the 


pirit of bur 


iucrac 





GEN. WOOD’S REQUEST. 








And yet this inflexible 


United 


system en- 
I find the 
Major-General in command of the army in 
the Philippines 


with 
forced in the States we 
begging the War Depart- 
ment last winter to let him buy British khaki 
in the open market. 
asked to 
turers supply the 


There is no evidence 
that he manufac- 
army in the Philippines 
with the lighter ‘and slazier goods. As far as 
the statement ' President 
goes, Gen. Wood's sole desire in this matter 
was to get permission to buy the British fab- 


have American 


authorized by the 


rics. And he got it. 

This anxiety to buy British goods, 
coupled with the disregard of American 
mills, remains to be explained. The 


officers of the U. 5. army in the Philip- 
pines are all men of intelligence and edu- 
They known that the 
\merican manufacturer could make a cloth 


cation. must have 
with as few threads in the warp and filling 
as were found in the English goods; that he 
would prefer to spin his filling yarn to Ios 
with one operation, as the British manufac- 
turer did, rather than spin it to 20s, then 
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double and twist it into two-ply in order to 
reduce it to 10s, as he had been forced to do; 
that he would be quite willing to reduce the 
weight of the cloth by nearly two ounces per 
yard; that he would consider himself highly 
favored if he were allowed to do all these 
things that reduced the cost of production 
and still receive the same price for his cloth; 
and that he would consider himself among 
the most fortunate of manufacturers if under 
these conditions of 


reduced cost he could 


obtain, as Leemann & Gatty of Lancashire 






















° FIG. 3. 
American Khaki, 8.1 ozs. per yard. Threads, 110 x 53%. 


Cost 
the U. S. Government 24 cents a yard or 47 cents a pound. 


obtained from the United States Govern- 
ment, actually more for his goods than was 
paid for the finer and heavier fabric. The 
army Officers in the Philippines must have 
known all this. Then why did they give the 
contracts to Wigan and Stockport? 


AN INVESTIGATION SHOULD BE MADE. 

The facts so far disciosed call loudly for a 
thorough investigation, and in the face of 
these facts it will indeed be strange if every 
one concerned in the affair does not insist 
that it shall be made. 

\t a time when so much corruption is 
coming to light in both public and private 
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life, it is natural to agree with the assump- 


tion in the following paragraph from the 


“Record” of Biddef« rd, Me., that these con- 


tracts for British khaki are the result of 


oraft: 


New England 
shut downs and 


dull times tor 
Short time, 


been 
workers. 


These have 
otton mill 
cut 

Some 
ould 


1 
1 they 


downs 

of the New 
run more 
had some gov 
iow used 
home and 
ago had s 

f goods for the 
Well, what about it? 
Only this: It has just been lear Uncle 
m’s soldiers at home and in the Philippines are 
ig uniformed by khaki made by English mills 
contracts have been let out by the War De 
partment to British manufacturers while American 


} idle short 


England mills, like 

steadily and more profitably 
rnment orders for khaki, the 
by the government to uniform its 
; abroad. The York a few 
contracts to this 
government 


the York, 


nave 


rs at 


yme good make 


ned that 


‘tton mills have bee 
that there has 
doubt the British 
ect the irmy 


ct tor 
work their way 


connection No 
ture 1ade it an obj 
to turn this profitable 


ernment going 


rs n 


to 


nome 


t the ben 


ide at 
tration 
But suspicion is not proof, and we prefer 
to hold al 


ct yntrar\ 


1 innocent of wrongdoing until the 
is proved. This made 
easy by the fact that a reasonable explana- 


course is 


tion of the discrepancy in the contracts can 
be found in a blind adherence to routine at 
Washington and a departure from it through 
an error of judgment at Manila. 


A NATIONAL POLICY IGNORED. 


The most important feature of this khaki 
business is, after all, not the abuse of official 
routine in the United States, nor the ques- 
tion of whether official corruption lurked in 
these purchases of British khaki in the Phil- 
ippines. It is rather the failure of executive 
officers of the government to recognize and 
abide by the policy of tariff protection as 
expressed in the Dingley act. That policy is 
based on the fact that there is no invariable 
standard of value for all the products of hu- 
man industry; that the real price of a product 
is not the money that will purchase it, but the 
amount of labor and capital required to pro- 
duce it. Because of these facts the people of 
the United States through their representa- 
tives in Congress and in the White House in 
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1897 imposed certain more or less arbitrary 
duties on foreign products in order to ob- 
struct or prevent 


importations at money 


a depreciation of the 
value of labor in foreign countries 


prices depressed by 


money 
Chat 


i law of 1897, which has 
on the 


book Ik 
American tariff act, 


now remained 


statute 


mnger than any other 


seeks to maintain a uni- 
torm standard for production in the United 


States based on the real value measured by 


FIG. 4. 
Khaki, 8.1 ozs. per 
S. Government 24 cent 


Americar 


yard I hreads, 1i2 X 
the U 


t yard or 47 cents a pound 


‘ I 


the labor and capital expended in produc- 
tion and not on a fictitious value measured 
by money expended in the purchase. 


OFFICIALS MUST OBEY THE LAW. 


Under these conditions it is more import- 
ant to have all the officers of the United 
States Government obey this law in letter 
and spirit than to have them trying to make 
an apparent saving of a few dollars on 
suction dredges at Panama or cotton khaki 
in the Philippines. They 
stand all that this 
tective policy, expressed by 
perts 


should under 
national 
duties on im- 
must find still 
more emphatic expression by the prohibition 
of imports for government uses of all materi 


once for pro 


for individual uses, 


als for the production of which the resources 


of the United States are adapted. This is 
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the inflexible rule of official procedure for 


all government officers from the President 


down until that policy has been changed by 
their master, the American people. 


Textile Conventions and Associations. 


AN ENGLISH CRITICISM. 


The following good-natured criticism of 
American textile conventions, from the 
“Textile Mercury,” of Manchester, England, 
will repay careful reading on this side of the 
Atlantic: 


Various as are the notions that we have taken 
from.America, British textile manufacturers have 
steadfastly neglected to adopt the holding of ‘“Con- 
ventions.” They meet and talk over their common 
affairs casually in the market-place or the train. 
They are in some cases members of Chambers of 
Commerce or of local associations, but they do 
not gather together like a flock of starlings and 
for day after day talk purely academic “shop.” 
This may or may not be a pity. We are con, 
cerned only to point out that there is this much 
difference in habits, and—incidentally—to give a 
hasty outline of what would be done here were 
our manufacturers as up-to-date and American as 
some people think they ought to be. 

In the first national associations with 
ufficiently wide and vague objects would be 
formed in each major department of the textile 
trades. Cotton, woolen, linen, silk and hosiery 
men would have organizations of their own, and 
once a year the members would mobilize on some 
center and hold a great palaver—half a debate 
and half a social “spree,” 

Following the model of the American Hosiery 
Manufacturers, proceedings would open with the 
reading of the minutes of the last meeting, and of 
the annual reports of two officers of the Associa- 
tion. The Convention would then lend respectful 
ear to the reports of a multitude of committees— 
including the Transportation, Membership, Griev- 
ance, Press, Legislative, Statistics, and Executive 
Committees. Supp 


oa 
piace, 


sing enough vitality to be left, 
the reports from sub-Associations would be dealt 
with. As reports, when taken in large quantities 
tend to become tiresome, the managing officials 
would tactfully interpose an address carrying an 
attractive title. We note that one such bore the 
stimulating name ‘Trade Associations, a World 
Power: < rophecy or a Pipe Dream, as you 
Choose to l in 
Following lis diversion, business would be 
resumed, and the first morning’s sitting end with 
supply of five-minute speeches. In the after- 
noon, reports of other committees would claim 
first attention, » monotony again being suitably 
broken by spirit addresses. The entertainment 
woul r r three crowded days of glorious 
ils delegates would break into 
“Advantage of Uniform Terms,” 
to Eliminate Trade Abuses,” 


1 


and kindred matters of great moment They 
would go home breathless, perhaps, and rather 
more confused in mind than when they came; but 
nevertheless would have thoroughly enjoyed the 
festivities, and be eager for the next happy meet- 
ing. 

If the soberer model of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers were followed, there might be 
fewer reports, and a more austere taste shown in 
discussion. Instead of prophecy we should have 
considered reflections, and should talk about tur- 
bines, cotton exchanges, testing, lubrication, 
cotton-growing, and coal, instead of about the 
illimitable infinite. But we hold our technical and 
educational discussions at other times and places, 
and by a nod or two and a brief interchange of 
opinions we transact perhaps as much real busi- 
ness as do these more elaborate gatherings. It is 
fortunate for us that our mills are not widely 
scattered like those of the United States. Our 
need of conventions is less, and for anything like 
congregations after the American model we may 
have to wait until England has grown to the size 
of America, and until our industries are lower in 
the scale of evolution than at present. 

This English comment on our habit of 
holding textile conventions recalls the agita- 
tion a few years ago for the consolidation of 
the two leading American cotton associa- 
tions. One of the strongest arguments in 
support of amalgamation was the reduction 
that would follow in the number of annual 
and semi-annual meetings. While no definite 
steps have been taken to unite the cotton as- 
sociations, a sentiment has been developing 
in favor of such union and the trade is pre- 
pared for the consummation so much to be 
desired. 


WANTED, LESS CONVENTIONS AND BETTER 
ONES. 

Of national conventions Americans need 
not only a decrease in the number but a rais- 
ing of the standard. The long distance criti- 
our Manchester contemporary 
misses many of the glaring defects that are 
apparent to those who view the American 
textile convention at close range. One who 
looks over the list of papers that have been 
read before our textile conventions will be 


cism by 


impressed with the large number of unimpor- 





TEXTILE CONVENTIONS 


tant stibjects and the absence of many topics 
of greatest importance to the trade. There 
have been many papers presented for no 
other purpose than to use the facilities of the 
associations for the exploitation of private 
enterprise. There are to be sure cases wher¢ 
some distinct advance in textile machines or 
processes cannot be separated from private 
enterprise, and whose before a 
textile convention is justifiable. Our criti- 
cism is directed, not against such papers, but 
against the large number of papers in which 
he furthering of individual interests is the 
main obiect. 


discussion 


+ 


THE PUBLIC READING OF PRINTED PAPERS. 
The authors of the papers should be men 
who understand their respective subjects. 
There have been too many instances where 
this has not been the case, and where the 
paper has been left to be read by title or by 
the secretary, or has been read by some one 
scheduled as the author who was unable to 
answer the simplest questions regarding the 
subject under consideration. Moreover the 
public reading of printed papers at our tex- 
tile conventions is not only largely useless, 
but ridiculous, and a waste of valuable time. 
The subjects are generally so technical that 
the meaning of the papers cannot be made 
clear by the spoken word in a more or less 
rowded and noisy hall. They must be read 
nd studied apart from a crowd when the 
reader can concentrate his attention. This 
easily be done in most because 
nearly all the papers are printed and dis- 
tributed several days in advance of the con- 
vention. 


can cases 


And yet at our textile conventions 
we see manufacturers, busy men of affairs, 
who have left their places of business and 
traveled long distances, listening solemnly for 
hours to the reading of technical papers 
printed days before, frequently attempting to 
follow the reader word by word along the 
printed pages as he advances laboriously to 


the end. This useless reading of printed 


1 


papers, with an occasional interruption by 
the announcement of an 


entertainment or 
excursion, occupies practically all the time, 
leaving but a few crowded moments for pub- 
lic discussion, the most valuable feature of 
stich occasions. 


AN INTOLERABLE SITUATION. 
Running along in this rut the textile as- 
sociations neglect the chief purpose of such 
organizations and the textile industry is left 
almost defenseless as far as common action 
is concerned in the solution of the many im- 
portant questions that are constantly arising. 
This condition of helplessness becomes in- 
tolerable when the 
the 


latent 
textile 


power and in- 


fluence of trade is 


Here is 


considered. 
an industry, which in its manufactur- 
ing branch alone gives employment to more 
people than does any other industry in the 
country. It is difficult to imagine a danger 
so great or a trade problem so difficult that 
a secure defense or a solution could not be 
found if the textile industry were organized 
so as to act as a unit. 

No better illustration of the need of such 
organizaion ever presented 
the when the 
are inactive 
management of an 


was than at 
leading 
and silent 
association 
of all kinds of manufacturers is carrying 
on a vigorous attack on the 
tariff. but 
condition 


time 
associations 


present tex- 
tile 


while the 


protectiv: 


This is one illustration of 

which emphasizes the 
necessity for a change in the methods of our 
What is needed is as- 


sociations that will make sure they are right 


general 
textile associations. 


and then go ahead. This necessitates patient 
investigation, free discussion and a determi 
nation to act 


reached. 


when a decision has been 
Individuals cannot do these things. 
the work of trade associations in 
which the opinion of the rank and file finds 


expression in the acts of the executive. 


hey are 


THE TEXTILE CONVENTION IS A NECESSITY. 

The “Mercury” criticism is timely and we 
hepe it will stir American textile manufac- 
turers to a reform of 
methods. 


their convention 
As our Manchester contemporary 
suggests, the long distances separating our 
manufacturers have much to do with making 
the American textile convention what it is. 
The manufacturers of a small country like 
England, and especially of a small and 
crowded county like Lancashinre or York- 
shire, may not need the periodical conven- 
tion. 
than 


with an 
Delaware, 


Lancashire, 
that of 


area less 


has a _ popula- 






















































































































































































tion ne-third greater than that. of 
lexas \s a result of these conditions 
fe in Lancashire is a continuous tex- 
ile convention, and thus in the course ot 
time there has developed on the _ trains 


ind in the market places of the little county 


palatine a code of nods, winks and monosyl- 


laples that make periodical palavers unneces- 
sary. but the needs of the textile world can 
not be measured by any such insular or pro- 


vincial standard. Cooperation is a neces- 


ity among interdependent branches of in- 


dustry. And when these branches are sep- 


long distances the convention 


arated by 


an essential instrument of such co- 








rhe central group at the International Cotton Conference 
n favor of a permanent organization rhis plan is now »bstr 
it the terms ol the resolution, 





Europe and America find this 
to be the case even if Lancashire does 
not. It 1s a sense of industrial unity 
that brings the European cotton congress 
and the American textile convention into 
existence. It is this sense of world-wide in- 


terdependence that is developing the plan 


ular conference of the world’s cot- 
trade, failure to 
recogn.ze fully this interdependence and the 
that 
obstructing the development of the 


ra reg 


ton and it is Lancashire’s 


value of international cooperation, 
is nov 
international conference in the cotton trade. 

THE CONFERENCE AT ATLANTA. 
It was not always thus. As recently as 


last vear the Lancashire delegates to the 
\tlanta Congress were among the most en- 
the 
conference plan, which was approved unani- 


\fter the 


thusiastic promoters of international 


mousl, 


by that Congress. vote 


at Atlanta, 
icted by the unwillingness of the Lancashire 
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was taken the delegates adjourned to the 
Capitol steps, where several hundred 
grouped themselves, taxing the capacity of 
a revolving camera to give the world a pho- 
tographic illustration of international coop 
eration and good will in the cotton trade. 
We present herewith a small group in the 
center of this notable assemblage. Here we 
see cotton planters, spinners, manufacturers, 
machine builders and cotton dealers grouped 
together, their faces expressing more clearly 
than could the desire 


monious cooperation that they 


words ever for har- 


had regis- 
tered by their votes but a few moments be- 


fore. 


This is a scene to conjure with. It 


just after the Conference had passed a resolution 
Federation to 










the 
the conference plan, that we now get from 


sliences weak excuses for abandoning 
Lancashire. The record of it will remain as 
proof that if the cotton world wants interna- 
tional cooperation with all of the inestimable 
advantages it has only to reach out and take 
them. 

A STRANGE SPECTACLE. 

In the cotton trade no country, with the 
possible exception of the United States, is 
sufficient unto itself. No better illustration 
of this than in Lancashire, 
which has half the world’s cetton spindles, 
exports four-fifths of all the cotton goods she 
manufactures, and imports all the cotton used 
in her mills. 


can be found 


Like dependence, varying only 
throughout Europe, in 
Japan, India, in practically every country 


in degree, exists 
where cotton is grown or manufactured into 
The recognition of this mutual de- 


goods. 
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pendence is what brought the International 
Cotton Conference at Washington into ex- 
istence and led its Atlanta to 
pass a resolution in favor of making the Con- 
ference permanent. 


successor at 


The American associa- 
tions stand ready to carry that resolve into 
efiect, but the plan is now blocked by the 
Cotton Federation of Lancashire. We hope 
this delay will be but temporary and that the 
world will not permanently have the strange 
spectacle of international cooperation in the 
cotton trade urged by the country that needs 
it the least and rejected by the county that 
needs it the most. 


ee 


A Standard Contract in the Yarn and Cloth 
Trade. 


With the object of 
uniust complaints, claims and cancellations 
the Cotton 


correcting the evils of 


\ssociation of 
North Carolina, with headquarters at Char- 


Manufacturers’ 


lotte, and the Southern Hard Yarn Spinners 
\ssociation have unanimously adopted the 
following resolution: 

Resolved: That the recommendation of the 
President to appoint two Arbitration Committees, 
onsisting of thi members to each Committee, 
to represent the Cloth and Yarn branches of our 
Mills in the State, be adopted. 


The working details of this resolution have 
been outlined by the associations as follows: 


B Buver or 
S Seller or 


Commission House. 
Mill 
Ist: B place Ss an 
be spot, weekly, 
agreed upon 
2d: \fter delive ry 
- unjust, B makes a claim against S 
3d In the ineantime S has 
against the sale, and 
hold-up or lay-down will 


order with S, the delivery to 
monthly or otherwise, as may be 


begins, for some cause, just 


bought 
reclamation, 


cotton 
cancellation, 
necessarily entail serious 

ith: B in the 
tion and the 


meantime 
result is 


insists upon his posi 


a conflict and disagreement 
OUR POSITION IS TO SUBMIT TO ARBITRATION, 


ist: S will be represented by the Arbitration 
Committee of this Association. B to appoint his 
arbitrators and in failure to agree, then 
these arbitrators select a third and the decision 
made is binding and must be accepted by S and B. 

2d: Immediately upon any complaint being 
made against S which S and B cannot satisfac- 
torily adjust, then S is to file his evidence in writ- 
ing with the Arbitration Committee, and B, if he 
desires, is to do If, however, either de- 
cline to Arbitration Committee of 


case Ol 


hkewise 
submit to the 


this Association. 
posed, must be ac 

3d: If either should decline to arbitrate, 
the decision will go by default and in 


then arbitration, as 
cepted by both 


above pro 


then 
favor of the 
one agreeing to accept arbitration 

4th: B has the right to file complaint 
with the Arbitration Committee of this Associa 
tion against S as S has in the above to file against 
B. 

sth: The loser in 
expenses of the 


same 


each 
at bitration 

6th: A copy of all complaints filed shall be sent 
to each member of this Association 
of the decision, and this to be 
reference by the members of the 

7th: Each member of the Association will thus 
be advised of the nature of all complaints, 
the complainant, decision by the 
mittee, etc., 
of his own 


arbitration to pay the 


with a 


used for 


copy 
luture 
Association. 


who is 
(Arbitration Com- 
member knows only 
ottentimes must 


while now, each 
troubles and 
to unfair and unjust settlements 

8th: This method of settling differences 
solutely fair to the honest buyer and I 
will eliminate 
businesslike 


submit 


5 
sooner or later the unfat: 
methods of any mill, 
house or buyer 


All the 


been 


textile associations in the South 
requested to adopt the foregoing 
resolution and to appoint arbitration com 
mittecs. 


have 


—o————_— 


Average Yield of Cotton. 


The following table. prepared by the Ala- 
bama Bureau of Cotton Statistics, W. H. 
Seymour, director, Montgomery, Ala., gives 
the average annual yield of lint cotton in 
pounds per acre in the United States, and in 
the eight leading cotton states for the past 
eight vears: 


1900 IQOI 1902 1903 1904 1905 1900 1907 
United States 190 166 183 164 
Alabama 160 157 
Arkansas 206 165 
Georgia 163 163 
Louisiana 264 288 
Mississippi 164 193 
N. Carolina 171 
S. Carolina 152 
Texas 2 2¢ 


203 188 201 166 
129 167 162 152 
2 166 211 185 

211 162 181 

3 207 I9g0C 
.. 2a S57 
& 6 197 202 
131 5 2 234 171 218 
23 155 3 167 221 117 


I 
I¢ 
> 


155 


The wide variation in the yield per acre 
shows plainly how unreliable the total acre- 
age is as indicating the size of the crop. 


———~——_____ 


During the year 1906-7 the quantity of 


raw cotton exported from India was about 
309,830 tons, valued at nearly 70 millions of 
dollars. The principal buyers were Japan, 
Germany, and Belgium. 





Methods of Establishing Grade Differences for 
Future Contracts. 


An Examination of the Report of the Commissioner of Corporations. 


BY S.J. CHAPMAN, M. A., M. COM. 


ssor of Political Economy and Dean of the Faculty of Commerce in the University of Manchester, England 
! d ster, Eng : 


Specially Written for the Textile World Record, 


ommissioner of corporations is 
‘ting on tl and effects of 
Exchanges and Part 1 of this report 
methods of establishing grade differ- 


1e methods 


juture contracts has just been 

his particular subject is the storm- 

fa recent heated controversy, and it 
art as a distinct issue in the general 

‘{ organized produce markets. For 
easons a separate volume upon it is to 
for the same 


med, and reasons an 


mn the views expressed in this vol- 
c. With cer- 
he conclusions reached I shall find it 


be offered to the publi 


essary to differ and I therefore desire at 

e to express appreciation of the thor- 
oughness—the report covers 359 pages—and 
-eming impartiality of the investigations. 


> 


TWO METHODS OF DETERMINING GRADE 
DIFFERENCES. 

nominally based on 
At New York and at 
markets of the 
used— 
Other 
qualities of cotton may be delivered against 


\ future contract is 
one grade of cotton. 
New Orleans—the 

United States where 


the nominal basis is middling cotton. 


two 
“futures” are 


at premiums if they are above mid- 


rutures 
1° or at discounts if they are beneath it. 
These premiums and discounts are known 
technically as “differences.” At New Or- 
leans their amount is settled daily by the dif- 
ferences between the closing spot prices for 
these grades and the closing spot price of 
middling American eotton. In the absence 
of quotations the committee which declares 
hem decides what they would most likely) 


1° 


ail 


th 
have been in view of the state of the market. 
When “differences” are so determined they 

said to be settled on the “commercial 
difference” system. At New York at pres- 
ent differences are fixed every six months, 


and generally speaking we may say that the 
intention is te make them roughly what they 
are expected normally to be. 
determined are said to be 
“fixed difference” system. 


Differences so 
settled on the 


WHY RECOGNIZE GRADE DIFFERENCES AT ALL? 

But why have any differences at all? Why 
not base the “future” contract simply and 
solely on middling cotton? It is sometimes 
answered, “Because other kinds of cotton 
are also needed by spinners who desire to 
hedge against their purchases of these as 
well.” But this is not a correct answer. No 
hedge with reference to demands for cottons 
of other than the basis grade is afforded 
when these other grades are made deliver- 
able against the future contract, for the 
holder of the future is allowed to choose the 
cotton which will be delivered. If the par- 
ticular grade of cotton which the spinner 
wants has become relatively dearer it will 
not be delivered to him, that is to say in the 
case in which it is important that the spinner 
should be offered the exact quality of cotton 
that he wants he would not be offered it. If 
this special kind of cotton had not become 
dearer in relation to other grades the deliv- 
ery of any other kind of cotton would suit 
the spinner, since he could sell what he re- 
ceived and buy what he wanted without 
suffering loss. 

The real reason for the recognition of 
gerade differences is that if one grade only 
deliverable against futures (a) this 
grade might be cornered when it was 
scarce and (b) in any event its price would 
tend to be artificially raised—and to a seri- 
ous extent in years when it was relatively 
scarce—owing to the large proportion of it 
kept from productive use for delivery against 
futures. Cotton utilized for delivery against 


were 
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futures performs a function analogous to 
that of gold in the currency. Suppose wheat 
were used as money instead of gold. Then 
during a famine it would be a serious matter 
if a large volume of wheat were reserved to 
facilitate exchanges. In the case of the re- 
cotton as a basis for futures, the 
inconvenience is much less if sellers may at 
choice that cotton which can most 
easily be dispensed with. This is the cotton 
naturally taken as a rule; hence the state- 
“surplus cotton” which is the 


tention of 


an 
take 


that it is 


deliverable basis against futures Sur- 


1 


cotton will come from various lots but 
nd to be of the grade relatively in 


It is convenient then that creators of 
futures should be substantially free to select 
any cotton that they please for delivery. 
But clearly all grades must not count as of 
How then, we ask, should 


the same value. 
hei values be determined? 


‘ . 
their relative 


IS THE COMMERCIAL 


RIGHT ONE? 
sisted again and again in the report 


the commercial difference 


us that 
is the right one, and I am not pre- 


1 that seems to 
that the commercial difference 
We 
must not, however, be blind to its defects. 
It is not perfect; and in this report some of 
its imperfections are brought out. Sellers 
may operate so as to produce temporarily 
the differences most favorable to them in 
view of the deliveries which they are under 
obligation to tender. But in fairness it 
should be pointed out that the same objec- 
tion holds in some degree of fixed differ- 
ences. When a seller intends to deliver 
good ordinary it would pay him to get its 
price lowered if he has not yet acquired it, 
whether the difference to be paid is fixed or 
not. There is this divergence, however, be- 
tween the two cases. With the fixed differ- 
ence system in use an operation on the cot- 
ton exchange to affect prices is only of 
value to the seller when it precedes and has 
reference to the buying of cotton to deliver 


to deny experience 
-monstrate 


system when it can be used is the best. 


against his future: whereas with the system 
of commercial differences in use the seller 


DIFFERENCE SYSTEM THE 
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has a chance of playing tricks with the mar- 
ket twice, first of bearing before buying 
cotton to deliver and then of bulling to raise 
the price at which it must be taken by the 
holder of the “future.” 

And not only is the commercial difference 
system the least objectionable in normal cir- 
cumstances, for reasons which will become 
plain in the course of this article, but it is 
also the most natural. In every produce 
exchange when a basis contract was estab- 
lished this system was instinctively adopted. 
No obstacles were met with because origin- 
ally produce exchanges existed only where 
all grades of the commodities to which they 
related naturally came in bulk. 
UNIQUE POSITION OF THE NEW YORK EXCHANGE 

The New York cotton exchange was no 
exception to the rule. But New York as a 
channel for cotton has been running dry. 
Very little cotton now naturally 
through New York. The bulk of the cotton 
crop now proceeds direct from the South to 
other countries or to American mills. Most 
of the cotton at present held in New York 
has been brought there artificially with a 
view to the needs of the future transactions 
which continue to take place there. 


passes 


Whereas in the early seventies the spot business 
of New York amounted to more than one half 
million bales yearly, it has in recent years fallen to 
less than 150,000 bales on the average, and this in 
the face of the enormous increase in the coustry’s 
production of cotton. In other words, where the 
spot sales in the New York market formerly repre- 
sented 15 per cent or more of the total production, 
in recent years they have been on the average less 
than 2 per cent 

In New York, have today a 
cotton exchange which does not naturally 
get any cotton to speak of. Hence a tre- 
mendous problem has been created. For 
New York is so far away from New Orleans 
that it cannot draw cotton therefrom on 
demand for the purpose of its future con- 
tracts. Apart from the difficulty of delay, 
New York is not sufficiently in touch with 
the influences at work in New Orleans to 
use the supplies of that market for its daily 
“future” needs. What, then, had to be done 
in New York? Cotton it must have, for 
though very few futures are settled by deliv- 
erv of cotton—a fact of which the report 


then, we 





before us does not make enough—possibili- 
ties of delivery must be provided if future 
dealing is to go at all. 


note in 


Just as a bank- 
must be 
into gold, so must a future in 
cotton, to have any value at all, be converti- 
ble into cotton. Convertibility, not actual 
conversion, is the essential requisite—not a 
“future” 


order to retain its 


“convertible” 


value 


single need actually be converted 
Into cotton if only convertibility be assured. 
\nd convertibility of such a “future” implies 


a reserve of cotton as convertibilitv of a note 


implies a reserve of gold. But in both cases 
an adequate reserve may be very small. It 


which has allowed the New York 


market to continue after cotton has 


is this fact 
deserted it and accounts for the peculiar 
system in operation at New York. 

The best wav to seek the 


pre blem at New 


solution of the 


York is to examine histori 


cally what actually 


.e rk. 


there were 


happened when cotton 
When the spot market 
no natural differences to 


. <7 
aeserted New 
1 


-} 1 
aecinec 


read off from daily spot quotations. But 
they 


declared authoritatively at short 


differences were needed and were, 
therefore, 
intervals by a committee which tried to keep 
on all fours with differences elsewhere 
it was soon realized that the work done 


was largel\ 


because deliveries were 
governed rigidly by the cotton 
New York. The differ- 
ences were chiefly of value in settling the 
sorts of cotton which reached New York and 
for this purpose frequent revision was not 
New York could not 
hope to possess the adequate supplies for 

f which 


a sham, 
naturall 


available in fixed 


essential. Obviously 


meeting future contracts exist in a 
flows in 
bulk. It might artifi 
cially all that it could conceivably want. But 
picture the expense. Much that it got it 
might never need. Had it tried to create an 
adequate reserve of every kind of cotton, the 
cost might have destroyed the New York 
Exchange, and, if it had not, more cotton 
would have been held up from use in New 
York than is at present, to the loss of every- 


body concerned. 


market to which cotton naturally 


have decided to get 


SHOULD THE NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
CEASE? 

It has been argued that the New York 

Cotton must 


Exchange cease or adopt a 
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more economicai cotton reserve system than 
that which prevails in a market naturally fed 
with large supplies of cotton. Why should 
it not cease? This question I am not compe- 
tent to answer, but I may repeat the answer 
which I have heard, namely that the chief 
financial forces of the United States operate 
through New York and that therefore it is 
desirable for cotton dealing to be repre- 
sented there. The report before us considers 
the question and does not recommend that 
the New York Cotton should 


cease. 


Exchange 


ECONOMIZING ON THE ARTIFICIAL COTTON 
RESERVE. 
\ssuming that cotton dealing should con- 
tinue on a large scale in New York, let us 
now face ee 


the question of its commodity 


basis. The real basis of the future, we have 
seen, is what has come to be known as 


pius cotton.” 


" Sar- 
It is to the general advantage 
that this should be the basis. The problem 
of New York is to get sufficient surplus cot- 
ton for her needs and as little of other cotton 
as possible, and the policy into which she has 
insensiblv drifted does confine her holding 
to surplus cotton by imdirectly insuring that 
a premium shall usually be paid on deliveries 
m surplus cotton. 

Deliveries of surplus cotton are encour- 
aged in the following way. Differences are 
and the cotton which is 
cheapest in relation to these fixed differences 
is naturally delivered. 


periodically fixed 
Thus, suppose there 
are only four grades of cotton, A, B, C and 
D. . Let let the actual 
differences and those fixed at New York be 
as follows: 


B be the basis and 


Differences fixed at 
New York. 


Cents. 


\ctual differences. 


Cents. 
A, + .30 A, + .20 
E B, Basis 
C, — .10 
D, — .40 


Basis 


| 
C, — .20 
D, — .40 


Then clearly in this case it would pay to 
deliver C against futures, because a gain of 
10 cents a pound would thereby accrue in 
consequence of the divergence between the 
relative price at which C could be secured 
and the relative price at which it had to be 
taken on delivery. 
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The committee of the New York 


Ex- 


change which settles the fixed prices need 


not select what they regard as surplus cot- 
ton. In fact they could not because the 
character of surplus cotton varies from time 
to time according to the varying relations 
between demand and supply. They achieve 
their end if they draw up a list of what they 
think will be the normal differences through- 
eut the period for which their fixed differ- 
ences last. Then the grade of cotton which 
becomes relatively cheapest with reference 
to this list will be delivered, and this, pre- 
sumably, since it has fallen most in price 
cotton for the time 


relatively, is “surplus” 


he ing. 


THE REAL BASIS AT NEW YORK. 


New 
New Orleans. 
Middling cotton is not the real basis at New 
York but surplus that 
grade of cotton which is cheapest at New 


In short the basis of the contract at 
York is different from that at 


cotton defined as 


York in relation to what the Revision Com- 
This 


fact is not adequately appreciated by those 


mittee regard as normal differences. 


responsible for the report before us, though 
we do read: 


Defenders of the system, however, claim that 
New York is naturally a carrying market for sur- 
plus rather than a market for 
currently in demand, and that consequently it 
can expect to receive, under any conditions, 
only those which for the time 
ire not in active demand by spinners Such 
overvaluing of grades by means of false differ- 
ences by its very nature tends to attract, and has, 
in fact, attracted the surplus or temporarily unde- 
grades of the crop rather than a repre- 
assortment of grades, and has thus made 
York stock undesirable, as a rule, to the 
average spinner. To the extent that the buyer is 
thus discouraged from entering the New York 
market, that market is, unquestionably, narrowed. 
It is a fair question, therefore, whether the prac- 
tice of establishing improper differences in the 
New York market has not tended, on the whole 
and in the long run, to keep cotton from going to 
that market rather than to attract it there. In any 
event, such a policy of overvaluing differences is 
improper and uncommercial. It is an attempt to 
establish arbitrarily a price in dgfiance of natural 
The natural and equitable way would be to 


grades 


grade S 


grades being 


sirable 
sentative 
the New 


laws 
make the differences correct and let the basis con- 
tract price itself advance, if necessary, to attract 
cotton. 

It is hardly correct to say that the spinner 
has been driven out of the New York market 


005 
by arbitrary differences. It was because 
spinners left the market of their own accord 
that arbitrary differences were introduced. 
As the report says “the fixed difference sys- 
tem was adopted at New York only after the 
market had one of the large 
spot markets of the country.” 


ceased to be 
It is granted 
that surplus cotton is attracted by the sys- 
tem; and it is half admitted that this is de- 
sirable. It that no 
attempt made “to establish arbi- 
trarily a price in defiance of natural laws” in 


remained only to see 
is really 


order to avoid fallacious trains of reasoning 
such as the following: 


The underlying principle of a basis middling con 
tract undoubtedly is that the seller, instead of de 
livering middling cotton only, may deliver other 
grades in lieu of 
must, of course, be delivered on some The 
natural basis unquestionably is their relative values 
compared with middling, at the time of delivery, as 
established in the spot market under the free 
working of the law of supply and demand 
The relative values of the various grades of cotton, 
and therefore the differences between those grades 
and middling, vary as the result of natural laws. 
This fluctuation in the differences is as natural a 
feature of the cotton market as are fluctuations in 
the price of middling cotton itself. This being the 
case, there is no sound reason why an exchange 
should arrogate to itself the power to “fix” these 
differences any more than it should assume to reg 
ulate or fix the price of middling cotton itself. 
Any such “fixing” of differences clearly is a de- 
fiance of the natural laws of trade 


middling [hese other grades 


basis 


Grant the first premise and the rest fol- 
lows. But the first premise begs the question 

the basis at New York is emphatically not 
middling cotton with other cotton as substi- 
tutes at the market valuation. 

THE REVISION OF NOVEMBER 1906. 

Now consider the much abused revision of 
November, [It is complained that al- 
terations in prevailing differences were not 


1go06. 


adequately reflected in the new fixed prices. 


It was confidently expected that the committee 
would recognize the widening in commercial dif 
ferences which . had taken place, and which 
was still in progress in southern spot markets at 
the time the committee met. The belief was gen- 
eral that the committee would widen the differ- 
ences for the lower grades materially as well as for 
the higher grades. Instead of materially widen- 
ing the differences off for low grades to correspond 
with these commercial differences in leading spot 
markets, the revision committee of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, at its meeting on Nov. 21, 1906, 
made only a very slight increase in the differences 


for the low grades Taking for the moment 
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only the grade ef low middling . 
increased the “off” for this grade only from 0.38 
cent to 0.50 cent. At the same time the difference 
between this grade and middling in the New Or- 
leans spot market was 1.13 cents, and this had 
been the difference for a week. The average dii 
ference between middling and low middling 
cotton in twenty-one southern markets reported to 
the committee was 0.88 cent. In the case of good 
ordinary the committee increased the difference 
only from I cent to 1.25 cents off 
though the commercial difference for this grade in 
the New Orleans market at that time was 1.94 
cents, and the average difference for this grade in 
eighteen markets was 1.56 cents. The differences 
n” middling established by the committee 
higher grades showed much greater increases. 
This, however, was a matter of less interest 
» trade since it was at once appreciated, in view 
the tremendous shortage of these high grades i1 
1906-07 crop, that practically 
uld be delivered on contract. 


the committee 


none of these 


On the face of it, is the action of the com- 
mittee condemned? 


defended as follows? 


unquestionably to be 
Could it not be It was 
plain within what range surplus cotton lay. 
still be the 
cotton if some of the very low prices rose as 


This would range of surplus 
they might have been expected to do since 


He nce, 


no other revision for 6 


they were abnormally low relatively. 
as there would be 
months, it was desirable that the premium 
on surplus cotton should be fixed high. 
The charge of conspiracy is a different 
Of this charge I am obviously not 


matter. 
in a position to speak, but we may note t 
summary of the 


le 
1X 


following 
report: 
This revision of November, 1906, and its conse- 


caused intensely bitter feeling in the 
Dissatisfaction was aggravated be- 


passage in the 


quent losses, 
cotton trade 
cause of a well-founded belief that some 
of the revision committee were short of the 
ket at the time the revision was made and thus 
reaped heavy profits from the subsequent fall in 
the contract price, and that others were carrying 
onsiderable stocks of low grade cotton which they 
could, by reason of the unduly narrow differences 
ff for such grades, deliver on contract at an over 
iluation. Charges were freely made that mem- 
bers of the revision committeee had deliberately 
ibused their trust and had, in their own interest, 

tablished differences which they knew to be 


members 


mar 


false. 

Several members of the committee admitted 
that they were short of the New York market or 
were carrying cotton at the time of the revision 
Undoubtedly such members made large profits as 

result. Most of these members contended 
his did not influence their votes. 


na 
lla 


t t 
‘ 

t Others admitted 

that in their opinion it was practically impossible 
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ior members of a revision committee who were 
extensively interested in the market to avoid be- 
ing influenced by personal considerations. 


DEFECTS OF THE FIXED DIFFERENCES SYSTEM, 


Whatever was the truth about the revision 
of November, 1906, it is evident that the pri- 
vate interests of members of the revision 
committee may influence the decision of the 
committee. “Such fixing of differences is 
left to a committee of men who may be, and 
some of whom usually are, heavily interested 
in the future market, and who are thus sub- 
jected to the temptation to fix differences 
improperly in order that they may reap 
inordinate gains.” And there is another 
defect, namely, that the changes at revision 
being to some extent arbitrary, a new risk 
is introduced by the revision into dealings in 
“futures.” For instance, there is no doubt 
but that heavy and unforeseen losses were 
the revision of November, 1906. 
Feople had speculated in their anticipation 
of the judgment of members of the commit- 
tee and anticipations generally turned out to 
be wrong. 


caused hi 


\t the same time other defects are alleged 
of which the chief is the destruction of the 
parity between 
futures. 


“spot” prices and current 


It has been no uncommon thing during the past 
ten years for the margin between spot and con- 
tract prices to exceed 50 or 60 points. Moreover, 
the margin has not been constantly wide, but has 
fiuctuated greatly. This is a very important point. 
It would be largely immaterial what the margin 
between the two prices was if it was only uniform, 
since operators in futures could then allow for it; 
but with frequent and severe fluctuations in the 
margin, such as have occurred in recent years, a 
very unsettling element is introduced into future 
transactions. : 

In this passage the report is misleading 
because its authors have not firmly grasped 
the idea that the real basis varies under the 
fixed differences system. As I have de- 
scribed it, the real basis is “surplus cotton” 
as defined by the fixed differences in relation 
to actual prices. There is a perfectly satis- 
factory parity between spot surplus cotton 
and current futures. The error lies in meas- 
uring parity with reference to “middling” 
cotton when this cotton is not the basis. In 
so far as a real defect is indicated, the ques- 
tion is whether “points on or off’’ futures for 
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the cotton needed by spinners generally fluc- 
tuate more or less under the “fixed differ- 
ences” system than under the “commercial 
differences” system. I certainly cannot affirm 
a conviction that they would fluctuate more 
in the former case, apart from the jumps 
made at revisions. It has been argued for bi- 
metallism that the level of prices would be 
steadier if payments could be made in the 
cheaper of two metals instead of in one metal; 
and the fixed differences system means that 
measurement of the general movements in 
cotton prices is made from the percentage 
movements of the grade which from time to 
time happened to be cheapest in relation to 
a table of what normally would be expected, 
instead of from the movements of one grade, 
namely, middling. The question can only be 
settled by an investigation. Under both 
systems there remains to those who hedge 
by “futures” the risk of variations in “points 
on or off.” 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Monthly revisions of the fixed differences 
are recommended in the report in which we 
also read: 

It is probable that an average of the official 
quotations of several representative southern mar- 
kets would give reasonable satisfaction, particu- 
larly if allowances were made for the relative im- 
portance of these markets, and more especially for 
discrepancies in local standards of classification 

With monthly revisions this settlement of 
the differences by averaging would be almost 
essential, for otherwise the incalculable ele- 
ment of arbitrary determination of differences 
would disturb the market twelve times in- 
stead of twice a year. The determination 
of differences by such averaging would 
remove the fear of revisions being gov- 
erned by sinister interests, but the periodicity 
of revision would still result in jolting 
movements so that the advantages of the 
commercial differences system would not 
be completely secured. On the whole I am 
disposed to think that the proposed reform 
would be an improvement, though the set- 
tling of differences by averaging might ne- 
cessitate the holding of a more costly cotton 
reserve in New York. 

One way of minimizing the greatest 
objection to the fixed differences system— 
i. e., the possible operation of sinister inter- 
ests—-and at the same time leaving the com- 








mittee free to decide what cotton to attract 
to New York, would be to declare that the 
new fixed differences should apply only to 
contracts made after the revision. Old con- 
tracts would remain on the basis of the old 
fixed differences. Only practical men could 
decide whether this arrangement would be 
feasible—certainly, if feasible, it wou'd largely 
disarm any self-seeking members of the revi- 
ston committee. It would still be open to 
them to over-value any stocks that they held, 
but they could not enhance the value of their 
contracts by altering their basis. 

As regards the provision of a hedge for 
spinners we must hope for the further intro- 
duction of the plan of “deferred deliveries” 
or for the development of “futures” in differ- 
ences, In the deferred delivery a spinner 
makes a contract with a broker to receive at 
stated times in the future, and in suitable 
quantities, the exact quality of cotton that 
he wants. The broker takes the risk of 
mevements in “points on or off.” Against 
the risk of general movements in cotton 
prices the broker may hedge by buying fu- 
tures. This contract is becoming increas- 
ingly common in Lancashire. And there is 
no reason why a system of futures in “points 
on or off’? should not in time emerge as 
another possible hedge for the broker. The 
result that the market would be rendered 
more complicated cannot be avoided. If it 
is too complicated for the spinner to venture 
into it, his wisest course would be not to 
venture but to deal only with his broker. 

celiac 


Meeting of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. 





The &s5th meeting of this Association will 
be held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on Sep- 
tember 29-30. Special trains will start from 
Boston and New York. An interesting pro- 
cram has been arranged by Secretar) 
Woodbury, including excursions to the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, and to Lake 
George. 

instil ldaiiniicenaiuitininc 

The cotton production of the German 
colonies exceeded 3,000 bales in 1907, or 
more than double the quantity realized in 


1906. 
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Seasonable Fabrics. 


DRESS GOODS. 


lress goods market has shown con 


activity within the past few weeks, 


many buyers have visited the mar 
ring this time completing their fall 


inter purchases. Generally speaking, 
lress goods business has not been as 


While the 


priced novelties have been 


ood this season as one year 


ago. 
the popular priced fabrics are 
demand as was hoped for 
ason, 

freely 


fabric in 


are calling for 


weights than here 


The demand for piece dyed goods is very 
satisfactory. hese goods are being shown 


in some very exclusive designs and patterns 


in chevron, herring-bone and_ diagonal 


weaves. 

In the fancy dress goods market stripes 
still predominate over checks and _ plaids. 
The trade that are buying fancies do not 
feel inclined to buy very freely in exclusive 
designs, but are taking 


more to staple 


weaves. Fig. 1 shows a desirable 42 inch 


fancy chevron sold by Boessneck & Broes- 
sel at 67 1/2. Fig 


—- i * 


2 shows a neat 50 inch 
staple sold by Franz Merz at 72 1/2 cents 
a vard. 

Checks are receiving attention in the bet- 
ter grades. It is predicted that checks will 


Voiles, 


panamas, henriettas and other plain weaves 


be popular during the entire season. 


are being taken freely. 
favor in the market. 


Serges are gaining 
The trade are calling 
fcr these goods chiefly in the hard finish. 

Dress goods buyers have been favored this 
season with prompt deliveries on all of theit 
merchandise, even on orders that were re- 
cently placed. In former years many of th« 
mills were sold up long before the buyers 
reached the market, but this 
eries have been a secondary matter 


season deliy 
COTTONS. 

(Conditions in the market 

continue to improve, prices on staples hav: 


cotton 


goods 
been advanced about 1/4 of a cent a yard 
Cirders are being placed with a much bette 
feeling than has existed for some time. A 
number of the larger buyers feel confident 
that prices have touched bottom. 

The advance of 1/4 of a cent 
standard was not a surprise to the 


a yard on 


prints 


trade, as these goods were very cheap at 


{ 3/4 cents. 
T 


he demand for apron ginghams continues 
to be very active. The agents are holding 
these goods at value, which indicates that an 
advance may be expected to take place very 
soon. Fall and winter dress ginghams are 
selling very well. 

The demand for bleached and brown cot 
ton goods in all grades has been very good. 
Muslins and cambrics remain at about the 
saine prices that have prevailed for the past 
30 days. A few have recorded slight ad- 
vances 

The manufacturers of sheets and _ pillow 
cases are receiving a great many orders 
Slight advances are reported over the low 
prices that were made earlier in the season. 
A healthy business is this 
branch of the trade. 


looked for in 


Fall orders on outing flannels and cotton 
blankets have been freely placed in the past 
30 days, especially by the smaller buyers, 
who have been holding off with their orders, 
heping that some changes might be made 
whereby they could secure their fall stocks 
at lower than the opening prices. 

Printed cotton fabrics, such as lawns, 
batiste, etc., have been selling very well with 


the jobbers at reduced prices. Side bands 
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are in demand, both for immediate and later 
deliveries. 

Silk and cotton mixed fabrics have become 

very important factor. A number of mills 
have gone on these goods in a very large 
range cf designs and colors. The orders al- 
ready booked for this class of merchandise 
have been very satisfactory. 

While 
not doing as large a business as last season, 


1 


they 


the converters of cotton linings are 


report that the situation is very satis- 
and that the trade will 


the season advances. 


factory, increase as 


They are offering their 


FIG. 2. 


20 ds 


quoted for some time. 


at much lower prices than have been 


SILKS. 

With raw silks showing a tendency toward 
higher prices, the general silk market has re- 
sponded with a steady improvement. Buyers 
are placing their orders for immediate and 
later deliveries on all grades of broad silk. 
Realizing that these goods will not be any 
cheaper they have gone ahead, placing their 
orders with much more activity than was ex- 
pected earlier in the season. 

While the business that is being taken this 
season is not as large as last year, the manu- 
facturers feel confident that a healthy trade 
will materialize throughout the entire season, 
which will help greatly in putting the market 
in its normal condition. 

Black offered at very low 
prices. Sales on these goods are being made 
in all sections of the country. Slight ad- 


taffetas are 


vances are expected in the near future, as 
present quotations are below the cost of 
manufacturing. 

Satins and satin faced goods are in 
demand. 


great 
At the present time they are the 
leading sellers in the market. These fabrics, 
especially in the better grades, appeal very 
strongly to the trade in f 
shades, 


all of the new fall 


I‘ancv silks are receiving attention, but are 
not selling as freely as was expected. The 
manufacturers of fancies are not making up 
as large a surplus stock as in former sea- 
and it is predicted 


grades will be 


sons, 


that the 
later in the 


better 
scarce season 
Chevron, herring-bone and hair line stripes 
are the favorites. Pelgram & Mevers are 
offering a line at 85 cents a yard, 


Valentine & 


20 inches. 


19 inches. 
Bentley 
These 


have a line at 92 1/2 


have been very rood 
sellers. 

Plain colored taffetas are in good demand. 
These goods are being offered at about 25 
per cent. 


This 


create a 


less than they were last season. 


reduction alone has been enough to 


demand for these goods, as the 
buyers feel that they can handle and resell 
them to much better advantage 

Velvets 
this 


than here 
velveteens are 
Orders are being re- 
ceived for these goods in all of the latest 


tofore. and 


season. 


very 


strong 


shades which has encouraged the trade very 
much. 


—. $$ —_—$ 


In Germany the women earn 38 cents fo 


knitting a dozen pairs of which ab- 


sorbs four days’ work of ten hours each, thus 


4 
o . 
PIOVE Ss 


netting less than one cent per hour. 


The world’s supply of raw silk for the year 
ending June 30, 1907, is estimated to be 42 
million pounds, of which the United States 
took about 38 per cent. 


The total value of shipments of domestic 
merchandise from the United States to the 
Philippine Islands in the year ending June, 
1907, amounted to $8,657,956. 

From Broussa, the silk-producing district 
of Turkey, there were exported in 1905 132,- 
550 pounds of cocoons, mostly to Italy, and 
948,145 pounds of raw silk, of which 90 per 
cent. went to France. 





National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 


On Tuesday, July 21, the forty-third an- 
nual meeting of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers was held at the Eastern 
Yacht Club, Marblehead Neck, Mass. 

The regular meeting, which is usually held 
the first Wednesday in February, was post- 


poned this year for various reasons, and a 
change from the usual winter banquet with 
set speeches seemed fitting for this more in- 
formal mid-summer season. President Whit- 
man’s suggestion of an excursion by water 
to the with a dinner there was 
heartily approved by the executive commit- 
tee at a meeting held in Boston, June 209, 
and since he, himself, generously provided 
the comfortable steamer, General Lincoln, 
stored with refreshments for the trip, and 
the excellent 8th Regiment Band of Lynn 
to enliven the time with music, all the “in- 
gredients” were on hand for a delightful day. 


seashore 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

The meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Whitman. 

On motion the reading of the records of 
the last annual meeting was dispensed with. 

Owing to the lack of time the secretary’s 
report was not read, but was ordered to be 
printed. 

The report of the which had 
been audited according to the by-laws, was 
read and approved. It showed that all bills 
had been paid and that there was a com- 
fortable balance in the treasury. 


treasurer, 


The following officers were elected for the 
current year: 
President: William Whitman, 
Charles H 


Boston, Mass. 
Harding, Philadel- 
Wood, Boston, Mass.: 
Billerica, Mass. 

John Bruce Me- 


Vice-Presidents: 
phia, Pa.; William M 
Frederic S. Clark, No. 

Secretary and Treasurer: 
Pherson, Bost Mass. 

Executive Committee: John N. Carpender, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; James Dobson, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Joseph Metcalf, Holyoke, Mass.; Abiel J. 
Abbot, Graniteville, Mass.; John P. Wood, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; William C. Greene, Peace Dale, R. 
I.; Charles A. Stott, Lowell, Mass.; Thomas 
Oakes, Bloomfield, N. J.: William Bloodgood, 
New York, N. Y.; John Hopewell, Boston, Mass.; 
George F. Kunhardt, Lawrence, Mass.; A. Park 
Hammond, Rockville, Conn.; J. R. MacColl, Paw- 
tucket, R. I.: Francis T. Maxwell, Rockville, 
Conn.; J. F. Maynard, Utica, N. Y. 


Standmg Conimittees: Finance—Louis B. Good- 
all, Sanford, Me.; Frederick C. Fletcher, Provi- 
dence, R. I., C. W. Leonard, Boston, Mass.; An- 
drew Adie, Boston, Mass.; Samuel Rindge, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Statistics—H. G. B. Fisher, No. 
Adams, Mass.; A. Albert Sack, Providence, R. L.: 
H. A. Francis, Pittsfield, Mass.; Wm. M. Chase, 
Leominster, Mass.; N. F. Greeley, Boston,’ Mass. 
Raw Material—A. J. Root, Cohoes, N. Y.: Gor- 
don Dobson, Pittsfield, Me.; Wm. R. Cordingley, 
Boston, Mass.: Chas. B. Rockwell, Bristol, R. I.; 
Geo. W. Benedict, Boston, Mass. Machinery— 
Chas. H. Hutchins, Worcester, Mass.; B. F. Mel- 
lor, Plymouth, Mass.; George G. Davis, No. 
Andover, Mass.; George M. Bassett, Worcester, 
Mass.; George O. Draper, Hopedale, Mass 


The meeting then adjourned for luncheon, 
following being a list of those present: 


Hon. Carroll D. Wright, President, Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass. 

Col, Albert Clarke, Secretary, Home Market Club, 
3oston. 

Edward Stanwood, 
Boston. 

C. J. H. Woodbury, Secretary, National Associ 
ation Cotton Manufacturers, Boston. 
J. Bodfish, Managing Secretary, American 
Woolen Co., Boston. 

J. F. Maynard. Treasurer, 
Utica, N. Y. 

John Hopewell, of L. C. Chase & Co., Boston. 

F. T. Maxwell, President, Hockanum Mills Co., 
Rockville, Conn. 

Joseph Koshland, J. Koshland & Co., 

George E. Kunhardt, Lawrence, Mass. 

j. F. Brown, of Brown & Adams, Boston 

Frederic S. Clark, Treasurer, Talbot Mills. North 
Billerica, Mass. 

Andrew Adie, 
Boston. ‘ 

John B. McPherson, Secretary, National Associ 
ation Wool Manufacturers. 

Wm. J. Battison, General Agent, 

ation Wool Manufacturers. 

Louis Baer, Eisemann Bros.. Boston. 

James G. Bailey, Jr.. Labor Agent, Amer 
Woolen Co. 

C. F. Bankhart, Harding, Whitman & Co. 

H. O. Barnes, “Textile Manufacturers J 

R. S. Bartlett, Assistant Sales Secretary, Am 
Woolen Co. 

S. Bartlett, Slater Woolen Co., Webster. Ma 

Wm. Batchelder, Goodall Worsted Co 

G. W. Benedict, Boston. 

Ernest Braithwaite, Harding, 
Boston. 

Harry W. Butterworth, TH. W. 
Se ns Coa. 

E. B. Carleton, E. B. Carleton & Co., Boston 

Horace A. Carter, Treasurer, Wm. Carter Co., 
Hichlandville, Mass. 

TY. H. Carpenter, Agent, Weybosset Mills, Ameri- 
can Woclen Co. 

C. H. Clark, “Textile Manufacturers Journal.’ 


Secretary, Arkwright Club, 


Globe Woolen Co., 


Bost: 1 


Treasurer, Moore Spinning Co.. 


National Ass 


Whitman & 


Butterworth 
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Boston. 
“( 
y, Boston. 
American 


WILLIAM WHITMAN, REELECTED PRESIDENT 
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H. Dorr, Secretary, 

Plymouth, Mass. 
Edward Dowse, Manchester, N. H 
E. S. Dunn, Secretary and Treasurer 


sted Mills, Woonsocket, R. I 


XN. 


sh Worsted Co., 


Dunn Wor- 


OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


WOOL MANUFACTURERS. 


W. R. Cordingley 
Worsted Mills. 
Thomas F. Crowe, Agent, Baitic Mills, American 


\V ] ( 


Danie 1 j 


Treasurer, Woonsocket (R. I.) 


€ 


a A 


Danker, Danker & Marston, Boston. 
Fre R Dawson, 


(Mass.) Mill : 


Superintendent, Saxonvill 
Philip A. Davis, Thomas H. Ball, Boston. 
Edwin M. Dodd, Hobbs, Taft & C 


Frank Eastw 
Co., Rockvill 
A. H. Eddy, 
Woolen Cc 
L. Eisemann, Eis 
Wm. Firth, Willi: 
L. H. Fitch, gent, 
F. W. Freeman, General 
Watertown, Mass. 


superintendent, 
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American Woolen Co A. B. Paton, Agent, Sawyer Mills, American 
y\dall, Treasurer, Goodall Worsted Woolen Co., Dover, N. H. 
ford. Me F. Nathl. Perkins, Boston 
resident and Treasurer, Earnscliffe H. J. Potter, Purchasing Agent, American Woolen 
ills, Providence, R. | Co., Boston. 
Earnscliffe Worsted Mills, N. Y. Wm. Price, Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 
New England Co., Rock- Charles A. R. Ray, President, Norfolk Woolen 
Co., Franklin, Mass. 
‘o.. Rockville, Samuel Rindge, President, Stirling Mills, Lowell, 
Mass., and Parker Wilder & Co., Boston 
Harding. Whitman & Co.. Boston. ©. B. Rockwell, Treasurer, Cranston Worsted Co., 
H. Hartley & Co., Boston Bristol, R. I. 
Hartshorne. Agent. Arlington Mills, Bradley M. Rockwood, Treasurer, Norfolk Wool- 
WSs. en Co., Franklin, Mass. 
Secretarv. American Woolen H. W. Reed, Badische Co., Boston. 
R. J. Salter, Salter Bros. & Co., Boston. 
Freasnrer. Arlincton Mills. C. B. Smith, Star Worsted Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
; George W. Smith, Agent, Valley Mills, American 
New York Woolen Co., Providence, R. I. 
Awent. Chase Mills. American Robert H. Stevenson, Jr., Farnsworth, Thayer & 
Webster. Mass Stevenson, Boston. i 
; Harding. Whitman & Co CH ks Suenderhauf, Agent, Beaver Brook Mills, 
American Woolen Co., Collinsville, Mass 
sine Cama Oe \. W. Sulloway, Sulloway Miils, Franklin Falls 
' : ; N. H. 
Musketaauid Mille *, Swindells, Rock Manufacturing Co., Rockville 
ae a Conn. 
a mai Weak. Joseph F. Talbot, Superintendent, Talbot Mills, 
ve ore No. Billerica, Mass. 
‘red G. Thomas, Agent, Bay State Mills, Ameri 
crag Mills, Ameri- ince Wotan te Lowell: Mass 
cad cei Mills =. W. Tinkham, Treasurer, Wm. Tinkham C 
Tees ihn _ Harrisville, R. I. 
sain.’ Jaana aii W. W. Weeden, Agent, Manton Mills, American 
= an ener Woolen Co., Manton, R. I. 
Malcolm D. Whitman, Harding, Whitman & C: 
Boston 
Edwin Wilcock, Boston. 
Otis P. Wood, Agent, Puritan Mills, American 
a hnees Woolen Co., Plymouth, Mass. 
ce, Mass. | John T. Mercer, Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 
oli Mills, American Wm. B. Gardner, Superintendent “Top Mill,” 
3 Mass Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass 
Frank Lewis, Lawrence, W. R. Reed, Mauger & Avery, Boston 
A. B. Greenough, Patterson & Greenough, 
Philadel] loo (N. Y.) Woolen Manufacturing Co 
Joseph R. Grundy, W. H. Grundy & Co., Phil 
Ludlow delphia, Pa 
Wm. V. Leech, Frank C. Morse, H. A. Phinney, 
Worsted Mills Ferdinand Strauss, Wm. F. Tait, Augustus P 
Mills. American Thompson, George H. Waterman, and others 


The luncheon over, President Whitman ad- 


dressed to the guests a few words of wel- 


come. In the course of his impromptu re- 
marks, he spoke in part as follows: 


It is with unusual pleasure that I welcome the 
friends and guests of the Association to this. our 
first outing Because of the social character 
the occasion and also because of the lack of time 
the speaking will be short and entirely informal. 
Heretofore when I have addressed the Associatior 
it our regular annual meetings my remarks have 
been carefully prepared, but for this occasion I 
have not prepared anything. I could talk, how 


for hours of this beautiful coast, unsurpass¢ 
any other country. Some years ; 
member of the Commercial Club of Bosto 


came here when we entertained similar 


ago as 
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from Cincinnati and St. Louis, 
lection of that delightful 
mind, when it was 


and with the recol 
occasion fresh in my 
suggested that this meeting 
hould take the form of an outing I immediately 
thought of this place, Marblehead Neck, as_ the 
most suitable 
Under existing conditions, I am glad to see so 
many are willing to give a day to recreation. All 
yusiness men need recreation, and I am sure that 
such occasions must bring them near together and 
that the cordial social relations engendered must 
stimulate more harmonious business relations 
[The old adage is that “competition is the life 
f trade.”” Competition may be that under certain 
nditions, but there is a kind of competition that 
ruinous, and in which none of us 
gage. Fair competition in 
and can never endanger 
which should always 


} 


should en- 
business is all right 
those friendly relations 
exist among business men 
Mr. Whitman expressed confidence in the 
future of this country, saying that there is 
no lait to the power and capacity of the 
\merican people. The man who builds on 
the future is always the successful man. He 
referred to the threatened assault upon the 
tariff 


legislation 


and expressed the that no 
to this country’s indus- 


tries can pass the Congress. 


opinion 
inimical 
[In concluding 
Whitman stated that 
Marblehead Neck having no mayor he would 


his remarks President 
call upen one of the oldest summer residents 
to welcome the Association to the town, and 
introduced the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 


soa 


President of Clark College, who said: 


Mr. President and 


14 


Gentlemen: As one of th 
summer residents of Marblehead Neck, it gives 
welcome you to what the 
called this historic place. It 
During the early period of the 

War t 


ve now are 


le great ple isure to 
resident has fitly 
s historic. Revo 
British troops were camped where 
mong the first 


utionary 


M irble he ader S were 
enqnwe ii that conte and they harried the 
ngage in that contest and they harried the 
enemy encamped here. They were engaged in the 
French War prior to the Revolution, and across 
| harbor Fort Sewall was Tradition 
it, and I beliey he tradition has been vert 

1e mM: \ i the 


¢ 


erected 


1, that tl which rowed 
| yn across the Delaware were Marble 
The first recruits for the War of 1812 
here, and so in the Civil War and the 
h Spain, Marblehead men were among 
respond to the call for troops 


crew 


the neck constitute an 

for here are men represent 
business life: manufacturers 
and professional men. You 

them I welcome you be- 

been interested in your Association 
‘all how long ago, you and I, Mr 
ooperated in some of the importan 


which you are 


imong 


engaged 
nt has referred to the proposed re 


tariff Do not fear it. I remember 


563 


well when the Wilson bill was being constr 
a member of Congress, your friend but not a 
member of this Association, was on the Committee 
on Ways and Means. I knew him well, and as I 
had just made an investigation relative to the cost 
of producing textiles in this and other countries, 
he came to me, as the 


ucted, 


woolen schedules were com 
mitted to him. We worked together nights and 
Sundays. Sometimes when we came to an article 
on which T had made report he would say, “What 
duty will this article stand?” and when I would 
quote comparative costs and say that such a rate 
would be safe, he would invariably answer, “1 
think that a little too low, we will leave it as it 
stands.” He was a Democrat, but he did 
not wish to see the industry, in which he was e1 
injured in the least. ind you 


good 


gaged, } remember 
he great free trade speech of Senator Pugh of 
Alabama. He advocated free trade in everything 
till he came near the close of his speech to iron, 
an industry that was being developed in his State, 
and then he said, “But iron, Mr. President, is an 
exception; its development demands a duty It 
would be w to admit it free.” About that 
time, or a little before growers from 
ffice to obtain some 

They were urging 

e. I said, “I thought you 
“We are,” was the answer 
but fr ide } ice would ruin our industry 

So it is all along the Mere experiences 
teach me parties, acting together, can 

4 t jure any great in 

Mr. President, no party 
even injure one of them. 
Some injustices and incongruities need attention, 
but the g1 interests of the country will be pre 
served and fostered. When sociological conditions 
throughout 
equal there may be 
not till then 

Under all nsiderations I bid you 
hearty welcome and hearty 
work and i rests 


some rice 
South Caroli me to my 
facts as industry 


a very high rate on ric 


not so revise the tariff as to inju 

dustry. ‘cu are right, 
r 

would dare to ruin or 


competing countries are more nearly 


reductions, but 


some 


radical 


God-speed in yout 


\fter Colonel Wright had concluded. the 


well-known 
( ‘lub. ( o] 


Market 


‘ was introduced, and 


secretary of the Home 


\lbert Clark« 


spoke as follows: 


\fter Clarke, having 
referred to the toy lamb which in one course was 
served, said he wished pay his respects to 
Mary’s little | 1 Consul William Jarvis 
brought the first merinos to this country in 181 


ol to the square 


a fe\ init! olonel 


inch wa 
and skilled cul 
the number 


n increased 


ul nurture 


nce of being 

las thus improv 

the justifies the policy of protecting wool 
Nothing cat > of greater tance to the wo 
manufacturer 1 large and dependable suppl; 
§ domesti Fortunately, under the abl 
management which | for many years character 

ized the National Association o Te) 


1 


Manufa¢ 
turers, iust and equitable under n rs with the 
} ] | both 
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nterests and the interests of the consumer (always 
large concern of Congress) have been fairly 
cuarded by the tariffs that have been enacted by 
he party of protection, and he believed such will 
» the case in the coming revision He congratu 
ited the Association on having at its head one 
o skilled in tariff matters and in the technicalities 
the manufacture as President Whitman, and he 
is glad to hear the optimistic expressions of Mr. 
Whitman in regard to the coming revision. The 
tariff ought to be revised upon the basis of the 
acts which will be found by the 


Congress ts will show 
1 


committees of 

Those fac that both wool 
nd woolens have made such progress as to justily 
their continued’ protection. There has 
great deal of loose tariff talk, but he rejoiced that 
the time has now come when everything has got 
to be subjected to the test of facts, and if Con- 
eress legislates accordingly it will not be long be- 


been 


fore all the mill wheels will be again turning 

On the conclusion of Colonel Clarke’s re- 
marks, Mr. John Hopewell secured the floor 
and proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
Whitman, the host of the day, 
whose liberality had made possible the out- 
This was 
passed with a unanimity that showed how 


President 
ing and its attendant pleasures. 


sincere was the appreciation of the presi- 
dent’s hospitality. 

The meeting was then declared adjourned; 
and after lingering on the spacious verandas 
of the club house, for a short time, the party 
re-embarked on the Lincoln and 
started for Boston at 4 o’clock, reaching the 
city two hours later, enthusiastic over the 
occasion and regretful that the festivities of 
the day were ended. 


General 


THE CANADIAN WOOLEN INDUSTRY. 


That the preferential tariff is killing off the 
woolen industry in this country (Canada) is 
only too painfully apparent to all who have 
taken the trouble to compare what it was 
before the adoption of that tariff with what 
itis now. In 1goo there were 157 establish- 
ments in Canada employing five hands or 
more. Jhese were capitalized at $10,486,198 
and employed 6,795 hands turning out prod- 
ucts to the value of $7,359,541. Five vears 
later, in 1905, the number of establishments 
had been reduced to 103, the capital to $6,- 


808,233, the and the 


employes to 4,58 
value of the product to $5,717,73 

When this falling off in the woolen indus- 
try is compared with the rapid increase in 


‘ 


the population of the country, amounting to 


565 


35 per cent. in the twelve years from 1896 to 
If an in- 
growing country 
like Canada is considered to be going be 
hind, what, then, is to be said 


1go&, it becomes more impressive. 
dustry that stands still in a 


of an industry 
that goes behind at about the 
the country 
dying out. 


\s to the cause, we have only 


Same rate as 


goes ahead? It is certainly 


to look at 
the record of woolen imports to discover 
that the preferential tariff is the blight that 
is killing off our woolen industry. The value 
of woolen manufactures imported into Can- 
ada in 1&97 was $7,094,909, and ten years 
later, in 1908, they had increased to $21,213,- 


>24 
SOT? 


an increase of $14,118,325, or 199 per 
lo illustrate further the effect of the 
preference, compare the prices of wool and 
of the finished product both before and after 
the preferential tariff went into effect. In 
1898 English blankets made from wool cost 
ing I4 2/10 cents per pound sold in Canada 
for 3/8 cents per pound, 7, un- 

preferential tariff, English blankets 
ade from wool costing 23 1/2 


CET. 


and in 1907 


cents per 
pound sold in Canada at 30 1/8 cents per 
pound. These figures do not call for any 
comment. They tell too plainly the story of 
why the woolen industry of Canada does not 
prosper as it should prosper under fair con 
ditions.—Industrial Canada. 
itieransimnietiipitinntmnnntntin 

There are in the United States 1,732 cot- 
ton manufacturing establishments of which 
North Carolina has 251, Massachusetts 210, 
South Carolina 141, Georgia 138, Pennsyl- 
vania 124, and New York 112. 

The number of spindles in the United 
States has increased six millions since 1900; 
it is estimated that the number of spindles in 
Great Britain has increased eight millions in 
the last three years. 

The imports of merchandise into India 
during the calendar year 1906 amounted to 
$360,000,585, of which $100,806,868 was for 
cotton piece goods and $11,226,725 for cot- 
ton yarn. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1906, the imports of cotton manufactures 
into the United States amounted to 63 mil- 
lion dollars, more than one-half of 
consisted of laces and embroideries. 


which 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 


DESIGNING AND WEAVING DOUBLE 
PLAIN CLOTHS. 


BY A. R. FOSTER. 

Continued from July 
If the marks in Fig. 7 are added to the 
marks of G in Fig. 5, the complete design for 
two unbound cloths is obtained, and the re- 
sult is given in the upper portion of Fig. 8. 
In the lower portion of this same illustration 
are cross sections taken across the warp and 
showing the two sets of pickings necessary. 
Taking the first face pick, 1, it will be seen 
that the only warp threads which are above 


it are F2 and F4, which are given marked 
as lifts on the corresponding pick in the de- 
sign above. The first back pick, 2, comes 
next on the design paper and in this case 
there are not only the back warp threads, B2 
and B4, lifting over it, but also all the face 
warp threads, Fi, 2, 3 and 4. These latter, 
as in Fig. 7, are marked by crosses on this 
second pick while the lifts of the back warp 
are shown by circles. The comparison be- 
tween the next pair of picks, as shown on the 
design and in the cross section, can be made 


At Home and Abroad. 





in the same manner, while the complete de- 
sign, with all squares marked alike, is given 
in Fig. 9. 

BINDINGS. 


Up to this point the result has not been a 
true double cloth, but two plain cloths, one 
woven immediately over the other. The two 
fabrics may either be connected at the sel 
vages or not, according to the shuttling, but 
between the selvages they are quite separate. 
To obtain two entirely distinct cloths, two 
shuttles are necessary, although they may 
both be weaving exactly the same kind of 





filling, for it is obvious that if the same shut- 
tle passed through both cloths there must be 
a connection in the filling where it passes 
from one cloth to the other. In Fig. 10 a 
plain cloth is shown where there are two 
shuttles, each weaving two picks in turn. 
The first shuttle weaves into the face cloth, 
A, and then comes back through the same, 
then remaining stationary while the other 
shuttle passes across and back through the 
lower cloth, B. A similar result can be ob- 
tained—still with two shuttles—by using a 
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loom with boxes at each end and picking a! 
ternate picks with one shuttle and the inter- 
mediate picks with the other, but in any case, 
by this system two separate cloths are ob- 
tained which each have perfect selvages at 
both sides. 

In Fig. 11 only one shuttle is used which 
passes backwards and forwards, laying a pick 
in each cloth in turn. The result is two 
cloths which are joined at the selvages, or 


WWW 


> 
— 
or 
ne 


UUUU 


FIG, 12. 


really one cloth in the form of a flattened 
tube. It is in that 
bags, piece-board covers, and like articles 
are made, 


this manner seamless 
while in another weave hose pipes 
are manufactured in this way. 
tion of Fig. 


A modifica- 
11 can be obtained by putting 
two picks in the face cloth, A, and then two 
picks in the back cioth, B, instead of the shut- 
This shut- 
tling connects the two cloths at one of the 


tle changing cloths every pick. 


selvages only, so that when they are taken 
from the loom they give a single cloth, double 
the width of the cloth in the loom. 

The writer once put this method of weav- 
ing to good use, for a heavily milled plain 
cloth which had always been ordered in nar- 


567 


row width was suddenly demanded in full 
width. To obtain the 56-inch finished width 
necessary a loom with 108-inch reed space 
would have required while nothing 
wider than 84-inch reed space was available. 
The difficuity was overcome by 


been 


weaving the 
cloth double, but connected at one selvage. 
Although the heavy milling would have ob- 
literated any ordinary reed marks at the bend 
of the cloth, there was nothing in the grey 
cloth to show that it had been woven in any 
but the ordinary way. In Fig. 12 designs are 
given of the three methods of weaving un- 
stitched double plains, A being for two sep- 
arate cloths as in Fig. 10; B, for two plain 
cloths connected at the selvages as in Fig. 
11; C, for a double plain connected at one 
selvage only and determinable into a sing!e 


‘ 


iF 2F 3F 4F 


1B 2B3B 4B 


1B 2B 3B 4B 
aaa 


if 2F St 4F 


plain cloth double the loom width. In this 
that the lift has 
been rearranged so that instead of a face 
pick and 


last design it will be seen 
a back pick being ‘thrown alter 
nately, there are two picks face and two picks 
back throughout. 

In the making of real double plain cloths, 
however, it is necessary to knit the two fab- 
rics together so that to all intents and pur 
poses they are one firm cloth. There are two 


wavs of doing this, as illustrated by 


naa 
singie 
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threads in Figs. 13 and 14, while as a third 
method the two may be combined. There is 
also another way which, however, is not true 
stitching, for the two cloths are made to 
change places or intersect each other at fre- 
quent intervals, so that their individuality is 
lost. This method is often extremely useful 
for figuring or coloring purposes, but can- 
not be employed when the back cloth is a 
different quality from the face. 

In Fig. 13—which is an exaggerated dia- 
gram, as are most of those used, for the sake 
of better explanation—the binding is repre- 
sented in two manners, although in the cloth 
the result is exactly the same. In the upper 
diagram, A, the first pick of the upper cloth 
not only interlaces with its own warp threads, 
but also passes down to the lower cloth and 
under the second warp thread of that cloth. 
What amounts to exactly the same thing is 
shown at D, where the second warp thread of 
the back cloth interlaces with its own filling 
in the usual way and also passes up to the 
face cloth and over the first filling pick of 
that cloth. Another way of showing the 
same stitch is given at B, which is a cross 
section, filling ways, of the dual cloth. 

In recording this stitch on the point paper 
design, the usual markings are first filled in 
as described with Fig. 8. It will then be 
seen that an addition must be made, for there 
is an extra warp lift where the second back 
warp thread passes over the face filling. This 
is shown in C, where the square marked in 
full black denotes this stitching thread, as can 
be seen by comparing the numbering of the 
threads in B and C. As this is given for the 
sake of illustration only, only one binding is 
given at C, and the same refers to the desigr, 
E, where the weave is given on 8 ends and 8 
picks. As the double plain repeats twice each 
way in this design the binding as shown by 
the arrow can be compared with the same 
place in one of the other repeats. 

(To be continued.) 
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The total value of the exports from Cuba 
to the United States in the twelve months 
ending June, 1907, was $97,441,690. The 
total value of the imports from the United 
States in the same period was $48,330,913. 





TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


VARIATION IN SIZE OF YARN. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please advise me what variation from correct 
weight should be allowed from day to day on 
undyed ring spun hosiery yarns, say No. 

Bradford (992) 

gj2: In order to get a satisfactory reply 
to this quesion the writer has been weighing 
and breaking yarns for 20 days. We have in 
our mill yarns from 3s to 95s, but the varn I 
have been watching has been 2Is warp. I 
have found that the yarn has varied only 
half a number. I do not know why the cor- 
respondent should say “undyed” yarn unless 
he wishes to know what count he should spin 
to have the yarn come out a 10s yarn after 
it has been dyed. If this is the reason, he 
should spin as near to a 9 1/2 yarn as pos- 
sible and then he will find that he will have 
a variation of about half a number. A great 
deal depends on how well the roving has 
been prepared for the varn. Good, even 
carding, drawing and slubbing will go a 
great ways in getting a good even varn. 
The condition of the roving from day to 
day will make a great variation in the yarn. 
It makes no difference whether the yarn is 
dyed or undyed, the variation will be the 
same, that is, about half a number. One day 
it might be 10.25, another day 9.75 or even 
9.50. If single roving is used there will be 
a greater variation than with the .double 
roving. 

Among the many causes for variation in 
yarn are long and short staple cotton, poor 
mixing, bad carding, uneven drawing, etc., 
all of which make it very difficult for the 
spinner to spin a varn that will be 10s, 20s 
or 30s all the time. Gamaliel Gaunt. 


————S— 


During 1907 Antung, Manchuria, exported 
over 10,666,667 pounds or 26,000 baskets of 
cocoons. Of these, more than 23,000 baskets 
were destined for China and the balance for 
Japan. 


The exports of merchandise from the 
United States for the eleven months ending 
May, 1908, aggregated in value $1.745.190,- 
git, the largest in value in the history of the 
nation. ; 
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A SMOOTHING DEVICE FOR CLOTH 
BEAMS. 
\ device for winding cloth smoothly on 
the cloth beam of the loom, especially de- 
signed silk recently been 
lhe that the 
device is based on the fact that the wrinkling 
of the goods on the cloth beam is due largely 
to the bellving which occurs in the goods 
because the structure of the selvage is differ- 
ent from that of its body 


for looms, has 


patented. inventor states 


; the tendency is for 
the selvages to work toward each other as 
the goods is wound on the beam, producing 
more or less wrinkling or “cockling.” 

This the combination, 
with the cloth-beam, of a bar which is sus 


device consists in 
pended in the angle between the cloth and 
the cloth-beam and has the portion which is 
forma- 
t belly in the 
cloth and cause the cloth to be laid smooth 
on the beam. 


in contact with the cloth, of convex 


to take care of the 


on so as 


Figo. 1 shows a section of a loom with the 


ot the 
Fig. 3 is a view of the bar look- 


device in place; Fig. 2 is an end view 
7 


loth beam: 


ng from the rear of the loom; Fig. 4 is an 


underneath view 


= 


of the bar; and Figs. 5, 6 


and 7 are sectional views on the lines x—x, 


y—yvy and z—z, respectively. 


\ spreader, a, forms a part of the frame 


FIG. 3 


J 
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which bears against the cloth beam, are 
straight or flat. 


both 
The bar is slightly thinner 


at the top than at the bottom, this | 
to a slight bevel on the face and whicl 
dicated in all the sectional views 
At its ends 
formed with the enlargements, 


dotted line in Fig. 4. 
approximately the 


p' int, ‘, 


thickness of the 


The bar is arranged with relation 
cloth and the cloth beam substantiall, 


lows: It is placed in the angle betw 


FIG. 4. 


and is arranged above and parallel with the 
cloth-beam. 
The 


pri yperly on 


laid 


bar is 


cloth to be 
This 


necessarily, 


bar, h, causes the 
the cloth 


though 


beam. 


preferably, not con- 


structed of wood; viewing it from the front 
gradually heightens toward the 
middle of the bar, so that the bar is convex 


along its top portion. 


or rear, it 


Similarly, viewing the 
bar from above or beneath, its face (which is 
the thereof the cloth 
bears) presents a convex profile whose high- 


face against which 


est part is at a point midway of the bar. 


The under side of the bar, and the face, 


FIG. 7. FIG. 5. 


cloth and the cloth beam with its 
side down and its flat side against 

beam: the suspending part is then so 
justed that the bar will stand substantially in 
the same plane as the axis of the cloth beam 
under the combined frictional action of the 
‘arry it 
The bulge or 


tin 


cloth and cloth beam, which tend to 
around as the beam rotates. 


belly in the bar, formed where the convexity 
of the face and of the top meet in substan- 
tially an edge, adapts itself to the belly in the 
goods and causes the goods to be kept flat 
or smooth until it has been laid or 


the beam. 


wound on 
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Date__G4w2o 1906 STANDARD MILLS  wrOrder No, 601 T20h 
Sold by Segoe ee Boston, Mass Cust Onder No. 24789 


Ship to Cneckdalid Lace Gs. Charge to __ dane 








Delivery Complite + go dage/ 
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B5a (INSIDE). 


COTTON MILL ORGANIZATION 571 


COTTON MILL ORGANIZATION. printed on a light paper and cut 5 by 8 inches 


eit in size. B5a is on a heavier sine and is cut 
BY ACCOUNTANT. . ' ; ‘ wie 
g 1/2 inches long by 8 inches wide, printing 


(Continued from April.) on both sides, and is to be folded inward 


Customers’ orders are turned over to an 4 1/2 inches from the top. Carbon paper is 
yrder clerk who mails a postal acknowledg- used for making copies and on one copy each 


bate __Afw.20,/906 = STANDARD MILLS — ourorderWo_60/T20H 
Sold by Beyu Bosron, Mass Cust Onder No__24789 


Ship to Geneghdated Jie Gy Charge to Larne 
Pa 
Via fern RR fect J vz. arte _ Delivery Camplil am 90 de ad 





B56. 


ment of receipt and then enters the order on of these the prices, terms, etc., are not en- 


a regular printed form. There are two forms _ tered. 


used, B5a and B56; these are very nearly the After the order clerk has completed the 


Product 
hea Nelond Jur 


entry of the order, Form B5a with prices is 
index drawer for unfilled 
of the customer. 


same. These forms are c mated and put up 
in pads of 50 sets, first one of Bsa, then two filed in a card 
of P56, and last, another of 35a. Bs6 is orders under the name 






































incentiniooeal 
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‘orm B56 with prices is filed in a similar 
drawer for unfilled seriatim. The 
other copy of B5a is sent to the shipping 
department filed in numerical 
order while remaining copy of B56 is for- 


et we ens 


wa 


orders, 


as 


etl One. Gee ee Ban OR © 


where it is 


warded to the office of the factory superin- 


Stock Record 


—. 





tendent. Bsa 


5a is arranged for the recording 
oi shipments and cancellations on the inside 
and this is done on both the shipper’s copy 
and office copy. 

The rece ipt of an order in the office of the 
superintendent means an immediate recourse 


Symbol __ 
Weave _ 


Strength of 
_ One thread 
Strength in 
wach Cloth _ 


Cloth _ a = 
Widths Wt Seva 
Warp _ bet Twist____ 2 Twust_ 

No of ends_ een POT TR a. 
Reed math _ Deats par ch ___ Tiids per dent 
No sechon beams ends st each _ 
Filling _. 2ad Trrst 
Picks periach —_ 
Teeth m ratchet. 
Yarn 

Per sq. yd. in 
Crimp percent in eositeatnaintshdianinin 
Coth percent of 


— per eye 


ae ieee 


Ist Twest. 
.'st of 


sch Cloth ___ 


__. change geor___— 
Cloth 


faxe up 
Warp Fill ng 





BS 


to the records of stock on hand in order to 


learn whether goods can be shipped from 


necessary to issue a 


order for their production. 


stock or if it will be 
manufacturing 
The record of-finished stock or product on 


hand is kept on Form B6, the product being 
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symbolized and symbols being page numbers 
in stock books. On this form is entered as 
received the orders and cancellations, pro- 
duction as shown on time reports, and ship 


An in 


spection of this record then gives us the 


ments as shown on shipping reports. 


Worked Material 
Wart. ~ For 7 20H 


daily and total quantities ordered, quantity 
produced, quantity still necessary to pro- 
duce to fill orders, quantity shipped, quantity 
necessary to ship to fill orders and the 
quantity finished and on hand. 

If the stock records show that it will be 
necessary to manufacture goods, the produc- 
tion clerk turns to his files and learns 
the record kept on Form B8, the construc- 
tion of the fabric, information which he must 
have before issuing any order for production. 
\fter roughly drawing off the quantities of 


from 


raw material necessary to put in process to 
produce the fabric desired he turns to the 
record of stock on Form B7 to learn if he 
has on hand any worked material which can 
be used on the order. 

This form has only to do with the produc 
tion of cotton on tubes, reels, spools, warps, 
etc., as reported on time reports, 
store rooms, and issued therefrom on requi- 
sition by department foremen. 


kept in 


(To’ be continued.) 


—— —— ——— g————————_—__—_ 


The exports of wool from Australia for 


the nine months ending March 31, 1907, 


amounted to 215,000 bales. 








UNEVEN YARN. 
BY SAM DRIVER. 


(witty, uneven and poor varns are not all 
made in the card room. I will mention sev- 
eral ways whereby uneven and poor yarns 

re made after the roping leaves the card 
room. matter how 
irom the 


afterwards. 


No good the roping 


card room is, it can be spoiled 


We will first take the spinning 


room. 
The day has gone by when a botch mule 
fixer can be tinkering all day trying to get a 


spinning mule to run. Mule fixing has be- 


conic 


\ first-class mule fixer must 
Mill owners cannot afford to 


a science. 
be a mechanic. 
ire a man who has to experiment all day be 
The best 
men work by rule and don’t have to experi- 


he gets the machine to run. 


nent to find out where the trouble lies, and 
the men who have made mule fixing a spe- 


cialty can command fair salaries. There are 
several causes for making twits on mules. 
(ne is having the speed of the roping spools 
that of the draft rolls. 


easily tested by slacking up the roping on 


than This is 


less 
one spool. If the rollers draw the slack up 
drawing too tight and will 
’ tender The 
cause the roping drums to pay out the roping 


thev are cause 


twitty and yarn. remedy is to 
is fast as the draft rolls need it. 

\nother cause is the improper setting of 
the quadrant. Another is the wrong adjust- 
the scroll 


in‘is of varn are rendered unfit for first- 


ment of ropes. Thousands of 


por 
class goods simply because the scroll ropes 


are not ‘properly adjusted. The yarn and 
everything else may have the appearance of 
being perfect and spinning well, but if these 
the will be 


The scroll ropes should be set so 


wrong varn far from 
e strain on the roping will be uniform 
the the 


draft rolls until it gets to 


time carriage begins to ‘leave 
the end. The 
speed of the carriage can be changed to suit 
all kinds of yarn, and it is up to the fixer to 
Stand at 


the end of the mule and iook along the rop- 


handle the different parts properly. 
ing as the carriage draws out. If the strands 
sae down the carriage is not drawing fast 
The top scroll rope should be let 
a few teeth and the bottom rope taken 


enough. 
out 
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If the 
roping is seen to be very tight when the car- 
riage is drawing out, it is an indication the 
carriage is being drawn too fast. 


up as many teeth as the top is let out. 


The rem- 
edy is simple enough as all that is needed is 
to let out the lower scroll rope and tighten 
up the top one until the carriage is satisfac 
tory. Many of the defective places in yarn 
are the result of improper setting of the 
scroll off too 
make spin 
and should b 

for different kinds of 
stock. For short stock the lower rope would 
be let out and the top rope taken up so as t 


ropes. If the carriage backs 
slow the surplus draft is likelv to 
dle points. The 


more or 


ropes can 


varied less 


gf ive 


more time for the twist to go in. For 
long stock the reverse would be done to get 
the draft in as soon as possible. 

Sometimes spinners get careless in piecing 
up the varn while the mule is in operation. 
This causes many defects which appear when 
the cloth is uneven. Among these are soft 
and lumpy varn, and bobbins split by defec- 
tive packing. If the packing on the spindle 
is not right the spindle will not turn the bob- 
bin as it should the 
hold will be lost. If this happens when the 


carriage is backing off, there will be a strain. 


Frequently friction 


Sometimes the strain on the roping occurs if 
the bobbin slips while the carriage is draw- 
ing out, which will cause a twit. If the bob- 


bin stops during the drafting lumps in the 


yarn will be caused. 


[It is safe to say that at least one-quarter 


} 


of the causes of uneven and tender varn and 
tender goods originate in the spinning of th 


yarn. We often hear superintendents com 


plain about the goods being weak and not up 


to the standard in regard to strength and 


evenness. One wav to prevent tender goods 


is to have the varn spun properly. This can 


be done if the roping is good. Uneven 
spindle bands will not give the 


The soft yarn will weave closer, 


same twist 
and show a 
lighter shade than the hard twisted yarn. 
The soft varn will full quicker and the cloth 
will be cockled. 

Warp varns to be strong and even should 


be drawn tight, after the rollers have 
stopped. The movement of the carriage 


outward should be slower in proportion to 
the speed of the spindles than when the roll- 
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ers are running. This throws more twist in 
the yarn while it is being drawn and makes 
a more solid and compact thread. Usually 
the carriage can move outward all the way at 
a uniform speed. 


——______¢—_— 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


(By Our Special Correspondent.) 

Conditions in the cotton trade not mend- 
ing perceptibly, notice of a reduction in 
wages becomes imminent. Under the terms 
of the agreement advances or reductions are 
limited to 5 per cent. and this amount will 
probably be asked for. Spinners of Ameri- 
can cotton have dropped 117 1/2 hours since 
May and in addition to holidays 108 1/2 
hours are to be cut out before September. In 
Germany, Belgium and Portugal federated 
spinners are all working short time with the 
intention of curtailing yarn production. In 
Lancashire shorter time than that agreed on 
has been run by various mills and the cur- 
tailment is certainly causing one reflex effect. 
Trade in necessaries is bad there and opera- 
tives have little money to spend. Many 
hands have taken their holidays, breaking 
permanently into the fund of their “going 
away’ clubs. The export boom in coal hav- 
ing collapsed entirely, manufacturers are 
looking to have fuel much cheaper soon. 


* * . 


An artificial position of the wool market 
is maintained. London brokers and import- 
ers by carefully nursing the surplus and deli- 
cately adjusting the quantity put on sale, in- 
terfere with the natural course of the 
market. English farmers in some districts 
have been encouraged to hold wool by the 
good prices paid on American account for 
some sorts. Scotch farmers are in no hurry 
to accept for their carpet wools bids which 
are little better than half those of last year. 
This holding on, taken with quietness in the 
iron trades, is against recovery in the home 
demand for textiles. Albeit better than 
hitherto, sales of woolen fabrics leave much 
to be desired. Crops are heavy, money is 
cheap and numerous industrial establish- 
ments are raising fresh capital. 
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It is asked what books on the prevention 
of mill accidents are published in England. 
A Home Office report (Cd 3168 3s 9d Wy- 
man, London) on safeguards for prevention 
in cotton mills is a standard. H. S. Rich- 
mond, its author, summarizes the state of 
the law and offers recommendations. The 
contents are principally drawings of ap- 
proved devices. There is further a work, the 
Prevention of Factory Accidents, by John 
Calder, an ex-factory inspector, which is de- 
voted chiefly to the fencing of machinery. 

For general information be it said that 
English law requires the fencing of all hoists 
or cranes, flywheels or wheel races and “all 
dangerous parts” of machinery and mill 
gearing. Belts other than overhead ones 
are “gearing,” as are the gear wheels of en- 
gine governor balls. Special regulations as 
to mules forbid the running of the traverse 
nearer than 18 inches from any fixed struc- 
ture. Expert opinion favors the use of auto- 
matic locking covers on bale-breakers, feed- 
ers, Openers, scutchers and the like and fa- 
vors covers which can only be opened by 
first shifting the belt to the loose pulley. Set 
screws projecting from shafts or couplings 
and toothed wheels are looked on with dis- 
favor. There are rules as to what projec- 
tions on carding machines must be shielded, 
and as to shuttle guards for looms, in addi- 
tion to those applying to all factories in gen- 
eral. English practice in preventing acci- 
dents is looked on as advanced, but a factory 
inspector remarks that it is one thing to pro- 
vide guards and another to compel constant 
use of them. Inspectors think that in En- 
glish mills there is plenty still to be done in 
the interests of personal safety. 


7 * * 


A German pottery firm is establishing 
works in Kent in consequence of the new 
Patents law and its example must be added 
to that of the Gillette Razor, the Union Shoe 
Machinery Co. and the two great German 
dyemaking companies. A large number of 
other foreign patentees are considering sites. 
Estate agents have representatives out inter- 
viewing manufacturers abroad and one Lon- 
don firm has canvassed, by one or another 
means, 15,000 foreign owners of British pat- 
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Bund der Industriellen, 
dismayed by a mistaken idea of the situa- 
tion, petition for an the time 
for retaliation upon England 
Official 
Germany has been salved with the assurance 


ents. The German 
extension of 
limit by a year, 
and for pacificatory negotiation. 
that the law does not unreservedly demand 
the manufacture of every patent in Great 
Britain. 

Protectionists are only now finding out 
that the measure is not quite what they want. 
The foreign-held patent may be made abroad 
with impunity for the four first years of its 
existence. Perhaps it may be worked abroad 
for its full term if the Board of Trade can 
be convinced that English working would 
add to the cost of the commodity. These 
circumstances appreciation 
abroad and they help to explain why there 
has not been the anticipated rush of 8,000 or 


are obtaining 


10,000 patent holders. Not every patentee 


wil! open works. Some are granting licenses 
to manufacture to British firms; engineers 
are advertising for work of that kind. The 
Act for latitude in particular 
~ases and Continentals who are considering 
taking their own time. After 
August 28 appeals for the cancellation of 
unworked patents begin to be in order so 


allows some 


sites are 


that soon it should be seen how the measure 


works in practice. Demands are already 
being made for a more drastic Patents Act. 


* * * 


Dyers who have done well on this side 
have not always succeeded as well under 
\merican conditions. Some of them have 


been interested to read that someone wants 
“The Best Dyer in England for America,” to 
take charge of piece dyeing in all delicate 
shades cotton and worsted yarns 
which will stand cross dyeing to fast colors 
shade. In the 
ordinary way a piece dyer is not also a yarn 
dyer, but it is not uncommon for the two to 
consult and for a slubbing man to advise on 
the best way to 


and of 


while retaining thé original 


get a shade in 
the piece dyer to 
That is so 


pieces or f< r 
recommend 
the 


a recipe for 


arn. where affair is one 


mainly of personal experience of dyestuffs. 
FS isms since cnataee . elt ’ 1 . 
Foremen dyers specialize in blacks, in blues 
and in colors and in the large works they 
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have the advantage of the experience of their 
staff of small lot and assistant dyers. 
*~ * * 
An aspect of the tariff problem which may 
trouble America some day 
rently in England. 


7 is agitated cur- 
This concerns the value 
of particular processes to the people at large. 
It is a familiar contention that England ex- 
ports yarn where she used to export cloth, 
combed wool where she used to send yarn 
and raw wool where once tops went. The 
statement is not devoid of justification and a 


manufacturer who views the symptoms with 
alarm goes into figures as to his own pro- 
duction. He pays $100,000 in wages a year 
and some I0 per cent. goes for scouring and 
combing, 18 per cent. for spinning, 63 per 


cent. for subsequent processes and 9g per 
cent. in other directions. The moral is that 
a nation is well advised to retain the whole 
process of production and in particular the 
weaving trade 

* * * 


oreat textile 


Use of the “big stick” by the 
trade combines is not unknown. “Send us 
your dyeing or we start in to get your weav- 
ing” was the purport of an ultimatum deliv- 
ered with effect to one mill. They cannot 
all afford to be dictatorial and one combine 
was urged by fretful stockholders into s 
ing an emissary round the mills to see if 
manufacturers would consent to put all t] 
dyeing into the hands of some one branch 
works. The 
that work would be sent just when t 


4] : 
almost universal answer 
he manu- 


facturer chose. We like a choice, we do not 
care to be driven and if a combine is too 
poor to send more than one representativ: 
to ask for business, orders are likely to go 
to the outside. Moreover practical men are 


not of the opinion that anything is lost by 
a healthy emulation to please even if 
involve 
efforts 

* + . 


does some apparent overlapping of 


canvassers’ 


Cana 


“ommissi mers in this 


In occasional instances the resident 
dian ‘ountry 


Trade ( 
are deputed to inquire into cases of alleged 
dumping of fabrics by English houses. Man 
ufacturers are then invited to explain the cir- 
cumstances which make job and stock-lots 
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» cheap. The Commissioners are sent, too, 
to inve stigate the origin of goods when it is 
helieved that Continental articles are being 
ied as British to enter under the 


preferential tariff. One case inquired into 


Cf nsigi 
concerned boot-laces woven in Germany 
which were called English because the metal 
tags were put on by a machine in London, 

ng with the English labels. Little satis- 
faction was obtained. So intermixed are 
\nglo-Continental affairs that quite prob- 
ably the yarn (mohair or polished cotton) 


woven into laces in Germany would prove to 
be of Yorkshire or Lancashire spinning. 
Warehousemen are the prime offenders 


against the law as to origin. French and 

German silks, Italian felt hats and Conti 

tal fancy goods of all sorts are declared 

to be British because they have been put 
tock in London. 


* * * 


lhe French Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry at the Franco-British Exhibition 
has taken a large space to demonstrate the 
beauty of the metric system. The system is 
dedicated “A tous les temps, a tous les peu- 
ples.” One exhibit is that cumbrous piece 
of lattice-work, a meter rule, ten-jointed. A 
circular, “All that need be known about the 
metric system,” is given away. It illustrates 
nothing more than the utility of decimals and 
prudently evades the whole subject of the 
unhandiness of the meter unit, the impracti- 


cability of a change in countries with highly 





rganized industries. Use of the meter 
makes no visible headway in England and it 
is significant that Kynoch & Co. who 
adopted the metric measures a year ago in 
their nine factories are now for the first time 
unable to pay a dividend. An _ unbroken 
record of 10 per cent. for 11 years has been 
lestroved simultaneously with the employ- 
ment of the French system. 

ecncantientiattiasdalijusianisiviiciinbin 

Fifty tons of Egyptian cotton seed were 
distributed over an area in the Bombay Prov- 
ince comprising 5,000 acres. The cost of cul- 
tivation was $2,066 and the proceeds from 
the sale of the cotton amounted to $1,866. 
The poor showing is attributed to the boll- 
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NEW COMMERCIAL FIBERS. 


BY CHARLES RICHARDS DODGE 


With a twenty million dollar combination 
among the sisal hemp growers of Yucatan, 
it may be that in a not distant future some 
of the sisal hemp substitutes will be pushed 
into greater prominence. Several new 
fibers, that in recent times have become 
commercialized, are regarded as promising 
substitutes, and one, at least, already brings 
in the New York market very nearly the 
price of sisal hemp. 

Maguay fiber, as a term, is as old as the 
hills in Mexico, where a score or more spe- 
cies of Agaves are known as “Maguays.” 
But there is another Maguay, so called, 
which is beginning to be extensively culti- 
vated in the Philippines, the exports of 
which have already reached upwards of two 
thousand pounds in a year. The species 
very closely resembles in appearance the 
sisal hemp plant, though its trunk is shorter. 
The leaves may be described as 4 to 6 feet 
in length, and 4 inches wide at the central 
portion. The fiber is somewhat different 
from sisal, however, as it is finer and whiter, 
and the plant yields a smaller percentage of 
fiber to the weight of the leaf. It is more 
wavy and fluffy than sisal, and in these char- 
acteristics it comes nearer to the true 
Maguay fiber of Mexico, the type of which 
is Agave Americana. The fiber of the cen- 
tury plant, however, is nearly white, very 
wavy and under tension showing extreme 
elasticity, this latter characteristic being 
against it for general cordage purposes. 

The Philippine Maguay is known botani- 
cally as Agave Cantula. Its cultivation is 
rapidly extending throughout the archi- 
pelago. In Cagayan over 65 acres have been 
planted and six million plants are growing 
in one locality in Nasugbu. In other regions 
cultivation has passed the experimental 
stage, and wherever a thin, rocky soil ex- 
ists, or a soil made up of decomposed coral 
rock, as in Yucatan, the successful growth 
of the plants may be assured, and no doubt 
if a price only one-half to three-quarters of 
a cent per pound lower than sisal hemp, in 
the New York market, can be obtained, the 
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plantations will be extended and exports in- 
crease. Three vears ago the fiber was 
quoted in the London market, in comparison 
with sisal hemp on the same day, at $150 per 
ton for the former and $185 for the latter. It 
formerly came from the provinces of Ilcos 
Sur and Ilcos Norte only. 

Another sisal hemp substitute that has 
lately come into notice is known in Mexico 
as Zapupe. The name seems to have been 
applied to the fiber of two or more species 


those of the true sisal plant, and the fiber is 
finer, although quite strong. 

The Western form is derived from a 
group of Agaves which flourish in the State 
of Jalisco, towards the Pacific, and which for 
many years has been the source of the liquor 
known as Tequila spirits—a fiery distillation 
from the roasted hearts of the plant which 
only a Mexican can drink. There are sev- 
eral forms of the plant, known locally as the 
“azul,” the “mano largo,” the “chato,” etc 


LA 


ZAPUPE FIBER PLANTS, 


of Agaves, however, for the Zapupe of 
Eastern Mexico is not derived from the 
same plant as the Western species. Mr. 
Lyster H. Dewey informs me that the plant 
is being cultivated in the State of Tamauli- 
pas, and it may be the same thing as an un- 
identified species that I examined in East- 
ern Mexico several years ago. It is said 
that considerable areas of the Zapupe Agave 
are under cultivation in the State of Vera 
Cruz, and that the plants will begin to yield 
fiber in the present year; and a commission 
of Yucatan hemp growers are already inves- 
tigating this new source of hemp supply. 
The leaves are narrower and longer than 


but the “azul’’ is at present the chief source 
of Zapupe fiber. The plant is known to 
science as Agave tequileana, an illustration 
of which appears on these pages from a pho- 
tograph taken by the writer near the town 
of.Tequila. Tracts of the plant are also 
growing, under cultivation, forty miles be- 
low the city of Guadalajara, but they were 
not visited by the writer. 

Zapupe fiber is also a form of Maguay; it 
is softer and whiter than sisal, of less te- 
nacity, and would not command a price even 
as high as the Philippine form. The 
Maguays of Mexico, as a rule, are very large 
plants, with broad fleshy leaves, which yield 
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low percentages of fiber. The Zapupe 
however, approach more nearly the 

of the true sisal hemp plant, but with- 
trunk, the leaves being very straight 

tiff, quite long, and not more than four 
inches wide at the center. These 

‘ts of Zapupe Agaves are owned by 
wealthy distillers of Tequila who, while they 
ive in town, maintain establishments at the 
idas. In our second illustration is 
the approach to one of these hacien- 


spirits, the leaves containing the fiber must 
be taken off. The fiber has been manufac- 
tured to some extent in Mexico, and a little 
of it has reached the United States. 
Regarding the Yucatan sisal hemp indus- 
try, the present combination will doubtless 
enable the hacendados to hold a crop until 
it commands the prices at which they will be 
willing to sell. The era of high prices which 
prevailed with the shortage of Manila hemp 
after the Spanish war, was followed by a de- 





NATIVE HOUSES 


das, the adobes at the right of the picture 
being a part of the garden wall, the house 
proper concealed by the trees which form 
the orchard of tropical fruits. We dined 

this hacienda. The host, a handsome 


young fellow in typical Mexican costume 

-tight-fitting pantaloons, embroidered short 
jacket, and an immense sombrero—was 
a younger son. He did the honors gra- 
ciously—the dinner was a 12-course affair of 
Mexican dishes—after which the party 
mounted the animals again and rode through 
acres upon acres of the plants. The fiber is 
a by-product, so to speak, for in securing the 
hearts of the plant, which yield the Tequila 


OF ADOBE BRICKS. 


pression that the growers are now endeavor- 
ing to overcome. How far this will help the 
grewers of sisal hemp in the Bahamas, in 
Hawaii, and on the east coast of Africa 
where the culture has recently been estab- 
lished, remains to be seen. It must help the 
Philippine growers of Maguay fiber, and as 
the cultivation of the plant is rapidly extend- 
ing anyway, the fiber will be sure to come 
into our market in increasing quantities. 
shtanttniatenindipiieaateniatigioes 

The art of calico printing was not known 
in Europe until the 17th century, when Augs- 
burg became celebrated for its colored cot- 
tons. 
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A SADDLE FOR SPINNING FRAMES. 


(his improved saddle for spinning frames, 
recently patented, is described by the in- 
ventor as follows: The saddle is for the 

rolls of spinning frames for cotton, 
silk, etc., at the top, in which the main sad- 
dle is constructed with an oil conduit which 
receives its supply or is filled from behind 
the clearer-board and from which the oil is 
delivered to the 


upper 


bearing points through 
leading from such 
conduit and opening over such points for the 


purpose of lubricating the bearing surfaces. 


openings or passages 
> dD 


There is also an auxiliary or bottom saddle, 
and means to lock the main saddle and blade 
together. Fig. 1 shows the new saddle and 
the spinning rolls; Fig. 2 is a rear view of 
the two saddles shown at Fig. 1; 
front elevation of the blade. 


Fig. 3, a 


[he objects of the new saddle are to pro- 
duce a simple and durable saddle, which is 
adapted to receive and contain oil and to 
distribute the oil directly to the different 
bearing points in such a manner that they 
will be lubricated uniformly without waste: 
second, to afford convenient means for 
easily and quickly filling the conduit in the 
saddle with oil without removing the 
clearer-board; third, to avoid all danger of 
spilling oil on the rolls and so spoiling those 
which are with leather, the front 
rolls, on the one hand, and soiling or ruin- 


covered 


ing the roving, on the other hand; fourth, to 
construct the lower saddle so that there shall 
be no escape of oil at the side; fifth, to pro- 
vide means for locking together, as it were, 
the main saddle and the weighted blade 
which holds it down to its work, whereby 
neither one nor both is or are liable to get 
loose, as frequently happens with those now 
in common use, and, sixth, to furnish a self- 
closing cover at the entrance to the oil con- 
duit so as to keep out dust and dirt. In 
spinning frames for fine thread where the 
speed is slow no lower or under saddle is 
employed. 

The three rolls at Fig. 1 are represented 
with two saddles bearing on the journals to 
hold the latter down forcibly on the same 
number of bottom rolls, a weight suspended 
from a blade supported from the saddle af- 
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fording the required amount of pressure. A 


clearer-board rests on the saddle. The sad- 
dle is provided with an upstanding extension 
or arm at the back end, rising behind the 
clearer-board when the parts are assembled, 
as they are assumed to be for the purposes 
of this description. The hollow, 
that is, it has a comparatively large passage 
or conduit which opens through the top of 
the arm and from which small openings or 
passages extend to open through the bot- 
tom of the part of the saddle 


saddle is 


horizontal 


FIG, 2. FIG. I 


either directly onto the journals or into the 
saddle. 

The upper suriace of the saddle is dished 
to form a shallow receptacle or recess in the 
top below the middle and rear passages in 
the main saddle; this recess communicates 
with the two journals below by way of two 
small openings or passages, which open 
through the bottom of said saddle directly 
onto the journals. The recess is filled with 
a mass of wicking or other suitable absorb- 
ent material. 


ee 


Of the total Swiss embroidery exports of 
$30,593,474 in 1906, the United States took 
$14,877,148, Great Britain coming next with 
$6,279,184, and the balance being distributed 
throughout the world. 
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Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertain- 


ing to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 


stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Questions should be 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 


expressed. 
evidence of good faith. 


All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring ,not for publication, but as an 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


Analysis of Cloth. 





l ’ extile World Record: 
I was much interested in your “Talk on Textile 
\ritl tic”’ he Lawrence Textile School, in 
hich you explained a method of analyzing cloth. 
| mad te your stt ht line method by 
g ip e ¢ ade in our mill 
V tl stri 1 of which I am familias 
| ts t nalysis do not agree with the 
t We spin our yarn to 36s 
il V 3 How do 

ot 1007 

O7 h alk on Textile Arithmetic 
, , . ‘ : ; . 
yave all tions tor determining the size ot 


irn as it lies in the finished cloth, and 


hout iking allowance for anv change of 
size resulting from a gain or loss in length 
veight after the yarn was spun. The 
estion of allowance was omitted at Law- 

‘ avoid making the talk too long and 
plicated The difference between the 
spun size of the yarn and the results of 


vs” analvsis of his own goods 1s 


bably due to take-up in weaving. 
hanges in the size of yarn after spin- 
v be cue to a gain in weight, as when 
the goods are sized; to a loss of weight, as 
when woolen goods shrink in weight in fin 
ishing; or to a shrinkage in the length of 
the yarn, as caused by take-up in weaving or 


by contraction of the filling after weaving. 


Seldot if 


ever is the yarn longer in the 


finished cloth than when spun, making it 
necessary to allow for an increase in the 
length 


The allowance for changes in yarn sizes 
- £4 - . - . +] 
after spinning are most conveniently, al- 
igh not necessarily, made by decimal 
fractions, that is, percentage, and is _ illus- 
trated by the following examples 

1 Salt A i, age eae 

- ne size of the warp as it hes ina 

sample of cotton cloth is 18s. The take-up 








of the warp is estimated to have been 10 
per cent. Find spun count. 

The cloth length of the yarn is 90 per cent 
of the original spun length. The 18 hanks 
per pound is go per cent. of the spun length 
per pound. Then: 

18 (hanks) — 90 = 20s, spun count. 

2. The size of the warp as it lies in a 
sample of woolen cloth is 5 runs. It is esti 
mated that the goods have shrunk 20 per 
cent. in weight by finishing. Find spun 
ount, 

\ pound of the spun yarn weighs .8o0 
pound when finished, consequently the 
length of .80 pound finished is equal to thi 
length of a pound of spun varn. A pound of 
varn as it lies in the finished cloth measures 
5 runs. Then: 

5 (runs) * 80 4 runs, spun count 

3. The size of the warp yarn as it lies in 
a sample of worsted cloth is 30s. It is esti- 
mated that the take-up has been Io per cent., 
and that the goods have lost 20 per cent. in 
weight by finishing. Find spun count. 

In this case we find problems 1 and 2 com 
bined. Then as int: 

36 (hanks) .gO = 40s. 

rhe spun count would have been 4os if the 
goods had not shrunk in weight. Allowance 
for this loss of weight is made as in 2: 

40 (hanks) * .80 


32s, spun count. 
The order of these two operations makes 
no difference in the final result. Thus 
versing the above order we have: 
36 (hanks) & .80 = 28.8s. 


re- 


28.8 (hanks) + .go = 32s, spun count. 
It is unnecessary to illustrate the method 
of making allowance for a gain in weight, 


as 
by sizing, because the size should be re- 
moved from the sample before the analysis 
is made. 
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The illustrations given above are all based 
on the fixed weight system of numbering 
varn, that is, length per pound. The process 
is reversed when the sizes are indicated by 
the fixed length system, such as the grain 
count, or the dram system as used for silk. 


Oo 


Regarding Thrown Silk. 


liter Textile World Record: 
ire manufacturers of silk 
usancs of pounds of silk 
to buy silk, from the 
n reliable throwsters and dyers? 
Can you give us the 


ribbon and use 
Which is the best 
importers direct or 


iverage price throwing 
nad dyeingsr 
We would like your advice regarding the best 
y of buying silk, whether in the raw and having 
put through the finishing or in the 
iorm of the finished organzine from the middle- 


man? Denier (993). 


Process, 


\ manufacturer when planning the con- 
struction of his fabrics will have well in mind 
the characteristics of the raw material he 
expects to use, and will arrange to get such 
a quality of stock as will weave well, and 
which will cause the goods to have the most 
lesirable appearance, feeling, and other good 
qualities. 
[In order to be sure of what one is getting 
i know all about the 


it iS necessary to raw 


stock, (and there are as 


differences in silk as there are in wool). 


its origin, grade, ete. 
many 
When silks are bought already thrown, it is 
very hard to be certain about these points, 
silk 


he knows. 


at all to the thrown 
to tell all that 
this 
market that exists in Europe for spot thrown 
Over there the exact 
on is available about each lot. 


for it is not 


chant’s interest 


mer- 


There is not in country the large 


most informa- 
Here, how- 
ever, the business of throwing silks and sell- 
ing them to manufacturers, is done only in a 
limited way, and but few houses are engaged 
in the trade. Those who buy thrown silk, 
too, are mainly people unfamiliar with the 
trade, or those whose uses of silk are either 


1all or of an intermittent character, or 


firms with very limited capital; or perhaps 


some large concern may need a special lot of 
silk for a hurry order and cannot wait to get 
it thrown. In the regular practice of large 
silk mills, the purchase of thrown silk is 
never contemplated except in an emergency. 


To buy in this way would simply waste 
money and invite uncertainty. 

Among: silks varieties. 
The North China are brilliant, white, 
and nervy; those reeled in the steam filatures 
by Eurepean methods are second to none. 
The native reelings, called Tsatlees, while of 
excellent nature, are so irregular in size, or 
thickness, that they are 


there are many 


silks 


entirely unfit for 


genera! use. 

From South China come the Canton silks, 
not so white, and while lustrous, yet very 
this quality unfits them for use except 


for special purposes. 


hairy ; 


Japan produces a great quantity of silk, all 
that comes to this market being well reeled 
and easy to handle. The color is generally 
a creamy white, and the qualities range from 
the very finest downwards. 

Italy produces a large quantity, not only 
from cocoons raised in the country, but also 
from there 
Syria, Broussia, Roumelia, etc. 


from the Levant, 
The Pied- 
mont silk is second to none in the world, and 
- 

S11} 


cocoons sent 


< of many qualities is raised throughout 
the peninsula. Sicily, too, is the home of 
many excellent qualities. 
From France we have the 
vennes silks, rather 


well known Ce- 
softer and hairier than 
desirable for some purposes. 

There is a limited quantity of good silk 
sent out of Hungary and it is generally very 
well reeled. 

The Spanish silks, of which some find their 
way here, have a very good nature. 

Bagdad and some other Eastern silks have 
frequently given trouble on account of their 
so-called light 
specks to show up in the fabrics, though it 
must be that 
show that the difficulty lies more in the man- 
ner of dveing than in the nature of the silk. 

There are a 


“lousiness,” which causes 


said investigations seem to 


few other minor sources of 
regular silks. 

Then there is a large production of wild 
silks, generally 
which comes to us from Manchuria and other 


parts of North China, and some from India. 


known as Tussahs, most of 


There are a great many grades, as well as 
a great many silk produced. 
They start at the top and work downwards. 


varieties of 
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standards. The best 
cocoons of the season, reeled in the best pos- 
sible manner, make a silk that is described as 
“extra classical”; the next grade will be “ex- 
tra’; the next, “best No. 1”; then “No. 1”; 
No. 1 to 1 1/2; No. 1 1/2; No. I 1/2 to 2, etc. 


“9 


There are no fixed 


he cocoons vary in quality from year to 
year, so the extra classicals of one year may 
be no better than the extras of another year, 
with consequent variation of the other 
In Japans the summer reelings are 
superior to the spring reelings. 


grades. 
In Cantons 
(of which there are six, and sometimes seven, 
crops) the first three crops which are reeled 
during damp weather are inferior to the next 
three. 

Slight local differences in altitude, water 
and other conditions will often made a wide 
difference in the merit of the silk produced, 
even from the same lot of silk worm eggs. 
Different provinces have their own peculiar 
varieties, and each reeling establishment will 
have its own style of management and con- 
ditions of work with a consequent reputation 
for good or bad work. 

While distinct grades are recognized, the 
products of the many filatures are so varied 
that the qualities blend into one another 
without any sharp dividing line. 
marks, for instance, will be 
No. 1; others not 
No. 1; then fair No. 1; then 

that some may call No. I, 
but others say should be rated as No. 
1 1/2,and so on. Then the reputation of the 
different marks is constantly shifting. Better 
machinery, better methods, and better man- 
agement will keep improving the quality of 
the output of a certain mill so that the grade 
that was only up to No. I two years since 
may be claimed properly to be a best No. I 
this Similarly, bad management may 
cause the rating of other marks to fall to a 
lower position. 


Some 
rated as 
strict quite so good 
as good 


a quality 


vear. 


There are other causes to consider also, 
but the foregoing statements will show what 
a complex and shifting situation one is con- 
fronted with. 

Large buyers carefully study the merit of 
the season's crop, and of the particular 
grades they use. Some marks they hold in 
esteem and some they would not have at any 











price. For making the different classes of 
their product they purchase the most suit- 
natures of silk. An _ inexperienced 
buyer, knowing the goods he wants to pro- 
duce, can get excellent guidance from some 
of the high class raw silk houses as to what 
he should buy, and with their advice will not 
be liable to get far astray. Buying from 
them, and having the silk thrown and dyed 
to his own order, he knows exactly what is 


able 


going into his goods, and will have no 
trouble in duplicating them later on. 

What chance, however, has a buyer of 
thrown silk to know what he is getting? 
Spring reels will be worth five or ten cents 
less than summer reels. Shinshiu silks are 
worth less than Kansais of the same grade, 
and all chops or marks sell up or down, ac- 
cording to reputation. It is commonly said 
that thrown silk houses are large purchasers 
of No. 1 and Best No. 1 raws, and are large 
sellers of extras, and extra classicals, thrown. 

No doubt much may be done by thrown 
silk merchants in the way of buying good 
marks, but of not generally acknowledged 
merit, which may sell at a lower price than 
they should, sorting or grading the individ- 
ual skeins carefully, cleaning the silk, that is, 
putting it through a process to rid it of 
lumps, slugs, fine places, etc., then throwing 
it very carefully, the result being that a satis- 
factory organzine may be made from a silk 
not ust:ally considered good enough. 

The thrown silk merchant who has had 
all this done may, therefore, feel, and per- 
haps be, justified in marking up the classifi- 
cation of his silk as referred to above. 

As 2 matter of fact, however, it is very un- 
likely that anything more would be done in 
the preparation of the silk than any good 
throwster would do for the manufacturer. 
As the weaving of the warp in the loom de- 
pends largely on its nature and elasticity, it 
is of the first importance for a manufacturer 
to know exactly what he is getting for his 
raw materials, and the buyer of thrown silk is 
given little reliable information on this score. 

The price that thrown silk is quoted at is 
the great bait that helps to sell it. Take the 


quotations of thrown silk at any time, and 
If good marks of extra 
$5.00 


compare the prices. 


classical Japans were a pound, six 
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months’ terms, we would take off 2 per cent. 
for four months’ time to reduce it to the 
terms on which thrown sllk is 
commonly sold, which would make it $4.90. 

[he waste which should be made in throw- 
ing such a silk into organzine should cer- 
tainly not exceed 2 per cent., and, as the 
amount of soap and oil that the silk will ab- 
sorb from the soaking bath may also be 2 
per cent., the gain from this will equal the 
loss in waste, and the weight of the silk re- 
turned thrown will about correspond with 
the raw weight sent out. 


sixty day 


No allowance, in 
this comparison, need, therefore, be made for 
the waste in throwing. 

If the size of the silk was 13/15 deniers, 
the price for throwing would be say 65 cents 
a pound, making the thrown silk $4.90 + .65 


~ 


= $5.55 a pound, net sixty days, if worked 
up from the raw. 

Take the figures on the so-called extra 
classical of the thrown silk houses, at the 
same date, and the quotation is likely to be 
about $5.25. Is the thrown silk merchant a 
missionary who works without profit and 
gives away some money with each pound of 
silk? He is not, and he finds his account not 
only in marking the grades of his silks higher 
than they should be graded, but by loading 
them in the soaking process. 

Raw silk contains a considerable percent- 
age of animal gum in it, the sericin, which 
warm water softens, and which can be en- 
tirely stripped off or discharged by boiling in 
soap and water. The percentage of this gum 
varies in different silk. Thus 
(while there will be considerable variation in 
the boil off of different lots), the boil off 
of Japans will average 18 per cent.; Chinas, 
IQ per cent., and yellow Europeans about 24 
per cent 


classes of 


In the soaking bath, with good quality 
white silks, which generally have free gums, 
it is not necessary to add more soap and oil 
to the bath than what would add 1 per cent. 
to the weight of the silk; certainly 2 per cent. 
should be sufficient for almost any contin- 
gency. Thus a Japan silk, losing 18 per cent. 
in the raw, should lose a maximum (for an 
average lot) of not over 20 per cent. when 
thrown. 

At the same time soap and oil, and some- 
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times less innocent substances, can intro- 
duced into the soaking bath in such quantity 
that the silk will take them up, 


and gain 
greatly in weight in consequence. 


Thus we 


will find market qualities of Japan thrown 
1 
} 


‘I 

silks boiling otf 25 per cent. and upwards, 

some thrown merchants having the 

cheek to guarantee a 25 per cent. limit of 

loss, as if it were something to be proud of. 
Here is the milk in the cocoanut. 


silk 


Five 


per cent. unnecessary loading on Ss.00 silk 


is twenty-five cents a pound, and selling best 
No. 1 for i y, another 
thirty-five cents, making sixty cents a pound 
in all, so that the thirty cents lower quota- 


extra classical is, say, 


tion is really a thirty cents higher price. 
Some thrown silk people of course may con- 
duct matters on a different plan. 

To know just what one is getting soap 
and oil, and how much is silk, recourse 
should be had to the New York Silk Condi- 
tioning House, or the United States Silk 
Conditioning Company, both situated in 
New York, who make conditioning, boil off, 
and other tests, at most reasonable rates. 
Their printed literature gives full informa- 
tion on this subject, of which the 
cannot be overestimated. 


importance 


The throwing of silk is the twisting of the 
Each 
raw silk thread is composed of several co- 
coon filaments, lying parallel and 


raw silk to put it in shape for dyeing. 


side by 
side, and being held together solely 
natural gum. 


by their 


If an attempt were made to dye the silk in 
its raw state the the 
gum. would loosen and open up the filaments 
which would, of course, become inextricably 
matted and tangled. 

For warp purposes it is necessar 


hot water, dissolving 


iry to have 
a very homogeneous thread, which, after be- 
ing dved, wound and warped, will stand the 
chafing of reed and harness in the weaving. 
It is customary to twist the single raw silk 
ends about sixteen turns per inch in one di- 
rection, and then to double two of them to- 
gether and twist them twelve or fourteen 
turns in the reverse direction. Silk so 
twisted is called “organzine.” 

For filling purposes, the silk has not as 
much duty to perform, and it is therefore un- 
necessary to put in the twist in the 


single. 
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Two or more ends, usually three to five, of 
the raw silk are doubled together, and then 
very slackly twisted, say three turns per inch, 
which is sufficient to carry them through the 
dyeing, winding, quilling and weaving. The 
silk, being slackly twisted, is more lofty and 
fills the cloth better, giving a good and full 
hand. Siik so prepared is called “tram.” 

Commission throwsters do not vary their 
price according to the quality of the silk, 
tllough they might properly do so, but do 
vary it according to the size. Thus for or- 
ganzine throwing, a fairly low average of 
prices would be 14/16 deniers, 60 cents; 
13/15, 65 cents, and 12/14, 70 cents a pound, 
net cash ten or fifteen days from end of 
month. 
For train throwing the prices might run, 
l., 40 cents; 3 thd., 37 1/2 cents, and 4.5, 
or 6 thd., 35 cents a pound. 

the work of different 
much, and, if silk is to 
weave weil, it is most important to have this 
work carefully done. The silk, 
not 


quality of 


throwsters varies 


too, if poor 


and irregular, will make good thrown 


throwster 
a bad lot into very fair shape—but 


siik, though a careful 
may lick 


go" rd and 


while 
| throwster may make sad work of most 


at considerable extra cost to himself 


a: tei 
a Na 
excellent stlk. 

The defects that can exist silk 


are quite numerous, long knots, imperfectly 


tied knots, 


in thrown 
thin places, slugs, loops, cork- 
screw and irregular tension in the individual 
threads (inviting cockling) being some of 
them. 

The dyeing of silk is a complex process, 
and roughly speaking covers the boiling out 
of the gum, the adding of the weighting or 
adulterant, and the coloring. 


Pure dyeing, that is simply the boiling off 


and coloring, is cheap, costing perhaps 
twenty-five cents a pound. Weighting, how- 


The list 
on 14/16 oz. may be fifty cents a pound, 


ever, adds heavily to the expense. 
price 


q 


and On 20/22 OZ. 


ninety cents, and very 
heavy weightings in blacks may run to $1.60 
a pound or higher. 

\ weighting of 14/16 oz. means that six- 
teen ounces of raw silk, boiling off down to 
twelve or thirteen ounces, has adulterating 
material added to it so that the weight is 
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brought up to a point not less than fourteen 
or more than 
the other weights. 


sixteen ounces; similarly for 

The dyers have uniform printed price lists, 
showing the list prices of all dyes and weight- 
ings, in full detail. From this list some dis- 
count is sometimes given, according to the 
fluctuating costs of the work, and the size 
of the business of the customer. On request, 
any of the great Paterson dyers, such as the 
Weidmann Silk Dyeing Company, would 
send a price list to any interested party. 
Dyeing is a high class chemical art, and it is 
highly dangerous to give silk to be dyed to 
any concerns except those of first class repu- 
tation, for a lot of silk going wrong, and be- 
coming rotten, will damage the product of a 
mill to an unbelievable extent. 

The writer strongly recommends, if a 
manufacturer uses fair sized quantities of 
silk, that he confine his operations to high 
class raw silk houses, high class throwsters, 
and high class dyers, and buy no thrown silk 
except on special and exceptional occasions, 
and he hopes that the facts set forth in this 
article will manifestly justify this recom- 
mendation. JAMES CHITTICK. 

nocanannsamntipniamitanieeneds 


Rubber Warp in a Braiding Machine. 





Editor Tertile World Record: 
In using rubber warp in a braiding machine, I 


find the tension to be continually changing, one 
2 ins 


warp having more tension than another. The 
tension is applied in the ordinary manner. is 
there any way to overcome this and how is the 


tension applied to rubber warp used on a loom? 

Newport (1003). 
1002: The term lisle thread originated at 
Lisle (Lille), France, and refers to a very fine 
hard twisted yarn made for the cotton glove 
trade. The glove cloth was noted for the 
remarkable fineness of texture, and almost 
entire absence of loose fibers on the fabric. 
Later this class of yarn was used in the man- 
ufacture of hosiery. It will be of interest to 
note the extensive application of this term, 
which at the present time is used in many in- 
stances to designate merely the smooth fiber- 
less appearance of the fabric, even when pro- 
In- 
stances of this are found in the manufacture 


duced from coarse and inferior yarns. 


of low grade hosiery, made from common 
carded yarns, which are subsequently lisled 


113 


in conjunction with the dyeing process, as in 
aniline 


chemically 
, 


1 
} 


the oxidation 


fibers 


black, by which the 
burned and rubbed 
y, thus producing a clear foundation to 
the tabric, similar in effect to that produced 
by the use of a combed yarn of much finer 
count as employed in the real lisle products. 
| have no data as to when this class of yarns 
first introduced into the United States. 


Palmetto. 
ee 


are 


away, 


were 


Knitting Ladies’ Hosiery. 
Editor Textile World Record: 
We are 


hosiery 


ladies’ 
yarn. 


knitting 
single mule 
this trouble. 
Monton (997). 


having difficulty in 
straight. We use 24 
ase state how to remedy 
No circular knitting machine knits straight 
for the reason that each course of loops 
upon the preceding course are knit in a 
spiral manner like the thread of a screw. On 
circular sinkers are used 
and there are no weights or take-up to roll 
up the cloth as knit, the natural effect of the 
ircular knitting is shown. Light, flimsy 
knitting like the sample sent shows the spiral 
cffect than it 


machines where 


does on heavier and 
On machines 
take-ups are used this 
spiral effect is not noticed, but when the 
cloth is unrolled it will run in a spiral man- 
ner. On this is remedied and 
straightened after the cloth has been wet and 


dried. 


more 
knit 
weights or 


fabrics. circular 


1 . 
ci:0S8e! 


where 


underwear 


On hosiery it is straightened when 
the stockings are boarded. The only remedy 
is to run the knitted fabrics through take-up 
roiiers on toa roll. This does not alter the 
eifect of the spiral knitting but merely keeps 
it straight after it is knit. The roll when un- 
wound will still have a tendency to go back 


to the spiral effect. Lafayette. 


This is a very difficult question to answer 
without knowing what particular make of 
What 
will cause this on one machine may not re- 
sult in any difficulty on another. However, 
[ will endeavor to give the principal causes 
and which I have found for this 
defect and Monton may be able to derive 
benefit the The 
first and main cause for this defect is usually 


machine the stocking was knit on. 


remedies 


some from suggestions. 
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found in the needle cylinder not being milled 
true. If the cylinder is perfectly true and 
all needles making exactly the same stitch, 
the work must come straight. If the slots 
in the needle cylinder are tight and the 
needle does not work free it will cause the 
needle to bind and will not allow the stitch 
cam to act upon the needles freely. This 
causes the stitch cam to act more indirectly 
upon te needle and will throw the cam out 
of line with the sinker ring or head of ma- 
chine. This can only be remedied by re- 
milling or filing out the needle clots in the 
cvlinder so as to make the needles work free. 
The same trouble may also be caused by 
the outside sinker ring not being in line with 
the inside ring or top of needle cylinder as 
the case may be. The needles being tight in 
cylinder the stitch cam or the shank of the 
needle is thrown out of line with the sinkers 
or hook or needle. This, however, is easily 
remedied by resetting the sinker ring. 
Frequently, however, the machine is found 
to be perfect and still we find 
straight. 


it will not knit 
In such cases the fault lies in the 
yarn being twisted too tight. This is espe- 
cially true on fine gauge machines where 
single carded varn is used. In such cases 
relief is sometimes secured by steaming the 
yarn. This has a tendency to soften the yarn 
and the strain is taken from the cotton fibers. 
\ll yarns which have an exceptionally hard 
twist have a tendency to creep. They have 
the same tendency to after being knit as be- 
fore. It is this constant creeping or twisting 
of the fibers which causes the goods to look 
as though they were knit crooked, while in 
reality they were knit perfectly straight. 
The best remedy for this trouble is to place 
a take-up roller on the machine, as is used 
on ribbers. By keeping a steady pull on the 
work it will come through perfectly straight. 
We have equipped all of our machines, on 
ladies’ hose, with these rollers and have had 
no trouble 


twisted hose 


Dan Bucklin. 


_ 


with crooked or 


since. 


The total export of piece goods from the 
United States for the fiscal vear ending June 
30, 1906, amounted to 43 million 
worth, of which nearly 30 million 
worth was sold to China. 


dollars’ 
dollars’ 




































THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 





The month has shown a little im- 
provement in the matter of business on fall 
lines \ on the road 
have reported taking some fairly good sized 


orders and there 


past 


number of salesmen 
has also been considerable 
business placed by the buyers who are now 
in the New York market, and so far as we 
can learn, the manufacturers have accepted 
all the that were offered, but were 
obliged to ask to have the dates of delivery 


( yrders 


on some of them changed, as in some cases 
the buyer wanted the goods at an earlier 
date than they could be turned out. 

From the details that go with some of 
these orders, it is apparent that the goods 
have been sold to the retailers for some little 
time and that the jobbers have waited until 
this time to place the orders with the manu- 
facturers in the hopes of getting lower 
Be this as it may, it has worked out 
all right this season and there will probably 
be no difficulty in getting the goods deliv- 


ered nearly on the dates specified, but it is 


prices. 


not a safe course for the jobber to pursue as 
a rule. 
There have been no changes in prices of 
fall lines since last month. Standard fleeces 
5; 12 pound ribbed 
and the chances are that 
these prices will hold good for the balance 
of the 


are still being held at $3.75 


goods at $3.50, 


season. 

A large number of buyers have been in 
the market during the past three weeks and 
have been doing considerable shopping on 


spring lines. Practically all the manufactur- 


ers have had their lines open and salesmen 
have been quite active in their efforts to se- 
cure orders. According to some of the most 
interested parties, merchandise was never so 
low in price. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that active spring business has been very 
slow in getting under way. 

The large Western jobbers report that the 
past six weeks has helped them to reduce 
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For Knitting [ill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 236 to 253. 
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stocks of light weights quite materially and 
it does seem reasonable to suppose that 
there must be some fairly heavy buying done 
before the buyers that are now in the market 
take their departure. 

There are quite a number of salesmen now 
on the road, looking after the smaller job- 
bing trade and reports from them indicate 
that the majority of these people expect to 
be in the market during the month of Au- 
ust and are only taking memos. and ask- 


g 

ing for samples from the men on the road, 
stating they will place their orders when 
they come on. It may be possible that 
one of the principal! reasons that buyers have 
delayed placing their orders on spring lines 
is that several changes have already been 
made in prices since the lines were opened 
three weeks ago. For example, 4 pound 
balbriggan shirts and drawers quoted then 
at $1.80 and $1.85 have been broken as low 
as $1.6 71/2. These are made with two but- 
ton inside band drawer, and the above quo- 
tation is made by several manufacturers. 
The 5 pound garment which was started at 
$1.90 has been trimmed up with rib tail on 
shirt and sateen band on the drawer with 
three buttons and suspender tapes, and is 
now offered at $1.92 1/2. 

The Stewart 


a 
iSO 


Knitting Company has a 
made a change in the price of their line of 
combed ribbed shirts and drawers. These 
were opened at $3.05 and are now being of- 
freed as low as $2.87 1/2. 
merchandise that 
$3.37 1/2. 

Men’s balbriggans made from the genuine 
combed Egyptian yarn weighing 5 pounds 
are being offered at $3.37 1/2 to $3.50 and 
by some of the better class of manufactur- 
ers. 

The Morris Mills are offering their line of 
men’s carded ribbed goods made with double 
seated drawer at $1.87 1/2. This is the line 
that was sold last season at $2.17 1/2, and 


This is the same 


was sold last vear at 


the reduced price means quite a loss to any 
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jobbers who have carried over any quantity 
of these goods. This mill is also putting on 
the market a line of men’s combed ribbed 
drawers made with 

silk band on the shirt and full 


double seated drawer at $3.05. 


shirts and grosgrain 


trimmed 


Robert MacKinnon & Co. are offering 4 
pound ribbed tail balbriggan shirt and 
drawer at $1.85 and 5 pound hem tail at 
$1.95 with double seated drawer. They also 
show a line of boy’s balbriggans at $1.65 
with 10 cents additional for double seated 
attractive line of two 
tone mixtures in men’s goods at $1.85 and in 
plain colors at $1.75. 


drawer, and a very 


The Oswego Knitting Co. are showing a 
line of fancy stitches in a wide range of 
colors at $3.12 1/2 and 


also offer combed 
Egyptian balbriggans at $3.37 1/2. 

The Oneita Knitting Company have in 
their line a 4 pound men’s balbriggan at 
$1.90, with rib tail on the shirts for 10 cents 
extra. They also make a 5 1/2 pound gar- 
ment at $2.62 1/2 that gets to the retailer for 
three'shillings and should prove to be a de- 
sirable line. They also have a very clean 
line of men’s white goods at $2.75. The lat- 
ter is made also with coat shirts and athletic 
drawers, and judging from their sightliness, 
should prove to be a good selling number. 

The Walrath line of men’s balbriggans is 
being shown at prices that range only about 
2 1/2 to 5 per cent. less than last year’s 
prices, but notwithstanding the small 
changes in comparison with other lines, the 
agents report a very satisfactory business 
thus far. 

The Lawrence line of men’s balbriggans 
show a reduction of from 5 to 7 1/2 per 
cent. and as usual buyers have placed their 
orders very freely on this line of goods, pos- 
sibly having in mind the fact that last year 
it was necessary for the agents to cut down 
the orders after having taken them from 30 
to 40 per cent. 


HOSIERY. 


A better tone has pervaded the hosiery 
market for the last month than for some 
time past. Many buyers have been in the 
market and have given it the appearance of 
considerable 


activity. Orders are by no 


means as large as they were last year at this 
time, but it is believed that stocks have be- 
come reduced to that extent that it is neces- 
sary for buyers to operate from now on 
fairly regularly to take immediate 
needs. If they would prepare for a normal 
advance business, it must mean the placing 
of orders for large 


care of 


quantities of merchan- 
dise. 

It is, of course, too early as yet to form 
any opinion as to the most desirable styles 
for spring, 1909, as fashion may change in 
almost any direction during the next two 
months. There are some high colered 
striped goods being shown and buyers are 
touching them rather gingerly, as they are 
also some of the new patterns of embroid 
ered goods. Plain colors are being shown 
in every conceivable shade, but little 
ness has been placed on them yet. 
buyers are 


busi- 
Some 
predicting another tan season, 
but are not backing up their prediction with 
orders on tan hosiery. There is a slight 
tendency toward ox blood in some localities, 
but it cannot be said that they will be 
for another season. 


g< 0d 


Buyers are placing duplicate orders on fall 
numbers in a conservative manner, appar- 
ently keeping their sales covered with a few 
spare. Prices remain compara- 
firm and sellers say they can see no 


cases fo 
tively 
reason for any changes so long as raw ma- 
terial conditions continue as at present. 
There is talk on the part of domestic man- 
ufacturers regarding 
Chemnitz on 25 


from 
cent hosiery and there is 
some agitation for a concerted action to 
counteract this competition by some means. 
The slump of business in Germany has 
caused the hosiery manufacturers there to 
seek an outlet for their merchandise, even at 
a sacrifice. With the aid of the 
trade agreement 


competition 


German 
they are landing larger 
quantities of 25 cent goods in this market 


than for some time past, with the result that 


a great many of our operators in the hosiery 
district are idle. 


SWEATERS. 

Sweater coat manufacturers are well sup- 
plied with orders and while the sale at re- 
tail has fallen off some on account of the ex- 
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remely hot weather, merchants appear to be 


hopefu! of good business in the fall and have 
placed orders quite freely. 


One of the more recent creations for 
ladies is a fancy stitch coat of brown with 
plain stitch bands and cuffs of straw color. 
a 


There is also quite a demand for gray coats 


vhite bands and cuffs. 

A large business is being done on cotton 
sweaters for children to retail at 25 cents a 
carment. These started at $2.00 by 


me New York State manufacturer, but sev- 


were 


eral other manufacturers have gone into the 
field and they be had as 


S1.80. 


may now low as 


—_______ qq —————___—__—_ 


FULL FASHIONED KNITTING. 


BY PAVONIA. 






The term “full fashioned” is used to denote 


knit goods which are knit to perfect shape 
m the machines without being afterwards 
cut by scissors or shaped by machinery. 
The only process required to complete full 
fashioned the knitting 
machine is the joining together of the edges 


Unlike automatic knitting, this 


work after leaving 


or selvages. 
particular kind of work is made ona straight 
line of needles ranging from 3 inches to 40 
inches and over, according to the require- 
ments of the garments to be produced. 

\ny desired width of fabric can be knit on 
a full fashioned flat needle bed. On a needle 
bar 32 inches wide, it is pe yssible to knit fabric 
anv width from 32 inches down by degrees 
of 2 or 4 needles to even the last two nee- 


11 
ques, 


This makes it possible to produce 


almost any shape. Fig. 1 shows the narrow- 


1 


each side of the seam of a 


ings on 


man’s 
pant leg. In knitting a piece of fabric both 
sides can be widened or narrowed simultane- 
ously: one side may be narrowed while the 
other is widening or either process may be 
taking place on one side while the other is 
running perfectly straight: all these opera- 
tions being required on such goods as ladies’ 
vests and combination suits. 

One great benefit of full fashioned work, 
on underwear especially, is the forming of a 
selvage by the machine. This is a perfect 
chain of small loops on the edges of the fab- 
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ric. These loops are continued along the 
sides notwithstanding the fact that the width 
is constantly changing. After leaving the 
knitting these selvages are laid together and 
ifiterlaced through the loops by a single 
thread. 


On goods that are shaped by cutting, it is 
always necessary to cut on the bias, espe- 
cially on pants, combinations, tights, sleeves, 
etc. To prevent the broken, ragged edges 
from running back into the fabric and mak- 
ing holes, it is necessary to hem, and on 


’ 
FIG. I. 

some goods even to bind the edges with 

braid. 


On full fashioned goods the widening and 
narrowing is generally done on the sides of 
the fabric and on all goods of this kind the 
fashioning marks show plainly on each side 
of the seam where the stitches have lapped 
over in narrowing and where the spaces have 
been left in the widening operation. 

Sometimes these dots or fashioning marks 
are close to the seam, say 4 to 6 needles and 
then again on fine gauges as far as 24 nee- 
dles away, while on some goods such as 
the dots the 
center of the fabric instead of on the side, a 
good example being shown on the fashioned 
bosom of the ladies’ vest shown at Fig. 2. 
In some instances the fashioning is done 
without the necessity of making a selvage 
at all, as in the bosom of the combination 
suit, Fig. 3. 

One of the best guides in determining full 


combinations, etc., occur in 
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fashioned work from cut or automatic goods 
is these marks, wnich look like dots and are 
really double stitches where the fabric has 


been doubled on the needles. Of course the 


FIG, 


number needles on which the fabric is 


governs the width of flat spring needle 


rit 
INTILL 


goods, is, consequently, 


. 
making thi 


necessary in 
om | ace be ‘ a , . 

fabric fashioned narrower to re 
the 
number of 


duce the 
knittin 


needles 


number of needles on which 
the 


must 


g takes lace. If 


there be a corre- 


spondingly smaller stitches. 
These dots are due to the method of reduc- 


ing the 


number of 
number of stitches in the knitting by 
taking the stitches from the needles put out 
[ to 
other needles which already have stitches, 


of commission and transferring them 
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making a slight thickening on account of the 
two stitches being on one needle. 
numeri other 


There are 
full 
an ex 


us differences between 


fashioned and cheaper goods that 


2. 


perienced person can distinguish at a glance 
It has happened a number of times that on 
for 
have been shown g& 


going into a store and asking 


1one¢ ad cvoods | 


full fas 


. Arne Peal 
were guaranteed full 


not full 


fashioned, which were 


fashioned at all. In some instan 
to con 
that | was mistaken when refusing 


with them. 


even the manager would be called 


vince mi 


to buy or agree There seems to 


be in America such a small amount of fuil 
fashioned knit goods used that some dealers 
are not sure that they know just what such 
ods are and how to distinguish them. 
the welt around the 
If it is full fashioned 
of the inch to 2-inch 
welt where the double part ends, a 


Let us first examine 
um of the 


find on 


garment. 
we the inside 
continu- 
ance of knitting without any break 
in the joining at all. On the welt 
is made the knit by 


being turned down and stitched on a sewing 


or seam 


cut work 


after fabric has been 


machine, leaving an unfinished edge which 
is Casy 

Next method in which 
the sieeves have been connected to the bi dy. 
On full fashioned 


to distinguish 
we examine the 
goods the selvage of the 
of to 
by a similar interlacing 
process as that of two regular s« lvage edges. 


the connection sleeves 


made 


enables 
body to 


bodv 


be 


We, therefore, find a clear, even joining with 
any the 


sleeves 


from 
he 


scarcely thickening regular 


fabric. On cut goods are con 


nected to the raw edges of the fabric and 
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consequently the same hem, possibly a littl 


thicker on account of the fabric coming to- 


gether at right angles, will be found all 
around the joining of sleeve to body. 
Next we look at the sleeves themselves. 


If we find the dots on both sides of the se 
and if the 


ams 
selvages are connected by a lac- 
ing thread with no hemming along the seam 
v rest full 
fashioned garment. 


we may assured we have found a 


The same examination 
difference in all 


will show a marked other 





goods that are shaped on a full fashioning 
machine. Figs. 3 and 4 are respectively 
front and back view of a ladies’ combination 
suit with selvages and fashioning marks 
shown. 

The advantage of full fashioned work over 
cut work on combination suits can be see 
at a glance. When the shaping is done on 
the machine it is in every way perfect; the 
process being slow and the greatest care 
and skill being used to get the required 
width at every point, the width being regu- 
lated to a single needle at all times. On 
scissors-shaped goods and combinations the 
garment is just as liable to be an inch or so 
too narrow or too wide, according to the 
care of the cutter who works to a given pat- 
tern. A knitted fabric after being taken from 
the machine often gets stretched in width 
and consequently the cut garment may again 
be badly shaped although the pattern may 
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be closely followed by the cutter. Again in 
stitching and hemming the seams together 
the operator is liable to run considerably 
from the guide mark, thereby either cutting 
off too much or leaving that part too wide. 
As such goods are mostly cut on the bias the 
necessity for heavy seams is increased. It is 
evident that a full fashioned article is not 
only neater and much better looking, having 
no bulky seams or lumps to bother, but is 
shaped in the only manner by which a well 
fitting garment can be obtained. 

There are a number of methods of making 
full fashioned hosiery and underwear. Orig- 
inally they were made on machines operated 
by hand or foot power, with scarcely any 
mechanical outside of those 
necessary to produce a plain knit fabric. 


contrivances 
()n 
old fashioned machines it is possible 


these 
to produce underwear of the very finest qual- 
ity and it is acknowledged that goods made 
on these antiquated machines cannot be ex- 
celled for either durability or shape. The 
most attractive and complicated designs of 
lace work on hosiery are now made in some 
parts of England and Germany on these old 
frames. Many of the patterns made on these 
machines have never been duplicated on any 
power knitting machines. 

The modern automatic machines 
have been developed during many 
from these old hand machines. There are a 
number of systems of partially automatic full 
fashioned knitting. This “Kilbourne” s) 
tem Has been in use for many years and has 
proved very successful. 


power 
years 


SVS- 


The one which has 
achieved the greatest success and by which 
the greatest variety of knit wear can be made 
is the “Cottom” system. This system was 
invented by Wm. Cottom of Loughborough, 
England. Many people are under the im- 
pression that these machines are capable of 
knitting goods out of cotton only. This er- 
roneous idea arises no doubt from, the fact 
that the system bears the name of the in- 
ventor. Wm. Cottom was a hand machine 
worker and evolved his patent directly from 
the hand machine which he operated for a 
great many years. 

For a number of years these machines 
were manufactured at the works established 
by the inventor at Loughborough. On the 
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expiration of the patents, other firms both 
in England and Germany began to construct 
At the present time there are more 
than a dozen well known concerns building 
machinery on the Cottom system. Each of 
these firms use their own mechanical meth- 
ls of performing automatically the opera- 
ons that were originally worked by hand. 
By a widely diversified and constantly in- 
‘reasing number of appliances the machines 
have become to a great degree automatic. 


lem 


Full fashioned machines, however, can by 
no means be termed “automatic” for there 

a number of important operations that 
must still be performed by hand. During the 
knitting the machines must be 
stopped a number of times. On some goods 


process of 
as much time is consumed in the hand oper- 
ating with the machine standing idle as in 

actual knitting of the garment. Prob- 
ably the most important change made in 
recent vears has been enlarging the ma- 
the hosiery machines. 
From the old timer of 4 to 6 sections they 
been lengthened section by section un- 

at the present time there are machines 


the 


cnines, 


especially 


+h are knitting as many as 24 stockings 
t a time. These machines are over 40 feet 


length and on the finer gauges there are 
re than 50,000 parts to a single machine. 
(To be continued. 
Oo 


Making Hosiery from Mercerized Yarn. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What is the best method of making hosiery from 
mercerized yarn? I have been using dyed yarns 
but find them harsh and very apt to make defects 


in the heel and toe. Should mercerized yarn be 
twisted as soft as other hosiery yarns? 
Cherokee (991). 
9t: There is very little difference in the 


tnanufacturing of hosiery, either in the nat- 
ural or the dyed yarn. The way the work 
runs depends upon what class of yarn is 
used and whether it is properly twisted and 
softened. Anyone buying mercerized yarn 
will find it very difficult to get yarn to run 
well on the machine. I have found by re- 
winding and using the following softener 
that the yarn will run much better: 

8 Ibs. olive oil soap; 

t gal. lard oil (bleached); 
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I lb. sal soda; 


Add 5 gals. water. Boil for 


half hour and then add 


one- 

water to 
make 20 gallons. 

A tin or 

winder 


wooden roll driven from belt on 
shaft is immersed in a trough filled 
with the softener and extending the length 
of the winder. The roll is revolved slowly. 
The slower the roll revolves the less softener 
it feeds to the yarn. The roll should run in 
the opposite direction to that of the yarn. 
I have used this device on cotton and woolen 
yarns 


for a number of ve 


found it satisfactory. It is 


ars and always 
better to make 
hosiery in the grey and dye in the goods, as 
this gives a much better fabric. The 
Id be both in 

the ply 
results 


twist 
the 
after 


are 


shou soft hosiery twist, 
single before twisting and in 
twisting. In this way better 
obtained in mercerizing and the yarn 
much better on the machines. I have mer- 
cerized single yarns from 8s to 60s with very 


runs 


good results, but it is very slow work and 
costs double the price of ply varns. 
Ravenswood. 

991: In making hosiery from mercerized 
yarn the best method is to knit it in the 
natural and dye the goods after. Dyed yarns 
are usually harsh and causes more defects in 
the knitting and do not take as good a finish 
as when the goods are dyed after knitting. 
Single twisted yarns can be mercerized. 
The twist can be as soft as any other hosiery 
yarn, in fact a hard twisted mercerized yarn 
does not show the luster as well as a soft 
twist. In knitting mercerized yarn very 
close attention should be given to the ten- 
sion on the yarn and gauging the 
the machine. 


OO 


stitch on 


Profile. 


It is estimated that about 25,000 persons 
are employed in the cotton weaving and 
printing factories of Switzerland. 


William Lee, of St. Johns College, Cam- 
bridge, was in the year 1589 expelled from 
the University for marrying contrary to the 
statutes. Having no fortune, the wife was 
obliged to contribute towards their joint 
support by knitting and Lee, watching the 
motion of her fingers, conceived the idea of 
iniitating those movements by a machine. 
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FANCY KNITTING DESIGNS. will show the pattern, but in order to have 
the pattern 


ag eS show more prominently, two 
BY F. W. HERINGTON : 


like that at 
ned by tuck presser work on cir- 


shown Fig. 


lle machines. Fig. 174 is a 
ign, showing two patterns 
each other. 


Fig. 
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176 and 177, would have to be cut differently 
in order to produce the same design. 

This design, which is double, can be pro- 
and with only 


two feeds on the machine, one plain, and one 


duced as two separate designs, 


ick presser feed. 


x x 
xX > 
xx xX dex 
x x 
xx 
x x 


xx xX 
xx x KKKKXX 


xKxK XK X 
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x 
xxK KK KK KKK KKK 


KHAKI HH KAKA 
x 
xx x 


SX 


FIG. 172. 

At Figs. 171, 
the design paper 
tuck 
Each blank 


plain stitch or 


172 and 173 each square of 


marked x 
stitch 


and B repre- 
as shown at Fig. 


marked C 


sents a 175. 
square represents a 


as shown enlarged at 
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Pe Ae ace gece 
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Fig. 175. Starting at A, Fig. 173, in the left 

at the top, the first square on 
the first course marked X and B represents 
a tuck next three are blank 
plain 
are tuck stitches. 
Fig. 


top, we find 14 courses 


hand corner 


stitch; the 
marked C and 
the next three, B, 

Counting the courses downward on 
171 from A at the 
complete the design. 


squares represent 


stitches: 


The 15th course is the 


same as course 1. The pattern will continue 


to repeat at 
There are 
consequently the 
contains 14 * 24 
ing the 


every subsequent 15th course. 
24 squares from A to B, Fig. 171, 
design as shown at Fig. 172 
336 stitches, not count- 


alternate plain courses of loops. As 


the design is to be produced with two tuck 
presser feeds, they will each require 168 cuts. 


Each is subdivided into 7 sections of 24 cuts 


Each section will represent one of the 


i= 


each. 
courses from 
As each 


alternate feed or course of 


i ia 
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stitches is plain, the tuck stitches are thus 


cast off. but in sketching the designs only 


The 


the courses of tuck stitches are drawn. 
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whole will be 28 courses 


2: 672 


design when knit 
deep and 24 stitches wide, or 28 > 
stitches, as shown at Fig. 175. 
These tuck pressers produce both tuck 
and plain stitches, the tuck stitches being 
shown at Fig. 175 where the straight line 
crosses the previous course of plain loops. 
The tuck stitches cause an elongation of the 
loops which are part of the previous course 
of plain stitches, as the tuck stitches, B, are 
formed by 


not being pressed off until the 


cpaBese 


rh 






FIG. 176. 


succeeding plain feed is reached, 
when the elongated plain stitch with the 
tuck stitch so held, is cast off, when the tuck 
stitch results in a loose thread at the back 
of the knitted Owing to this loose 
thread at the back caused by the formation 
of the tuck stitches, it is not desirable to 
have more than 3 or 4 tuck stitches come to- 
length of the loose thread 
great. As the number of 
stitches in this design is 336, not counting 
the alternate plain courses, the tuck pressers, 


T 


presser 


1 


é 
1 
i¢ 


fabric. 


ner, as tne 


+? ¢ 


y 
~ 


would be 


too 


Figs. 176 and 177, will each have 168 teeth, 
or 168 a= 336. 


Each presser is subdivided into 7 sections 
of 24 cuts each, but as Fig. 176 shows section 
3 following section 9 to the left, the number 
es in the cylinder will have to be di- 
visible by 168 with a remainder of 48 
each revolution of the 


or neeadl 


needles. Thus after 
machine the tuck presser is carried forward 
2 sections, or 48 needles to the right, which 


n 2 


‘ome directly under sec- 


leaves section 32 to < 
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tion I, Fig. 176. <As section 2, Fig. 
would be started on the same needle as sec- 
tion 1, Fig. 176, section 3 would thus follow 
2, and section 4 would follow 3, and so on 
after every revolution of the machine. 

The cuts for each section of the tuck 
pressers, Figs. 176 and 177, correspond to 
the section of the design, Fig. 172. The 
numbers at the side correspond to the num- 
bers on Figs. 176 and 177. Each section of 


the tuck pressers is read from left to right, 





FIG. 177. 


as is also the section of the design, Fig. 172. 

The small indentations or cuts, C, Figs. 
176 and 177, represent the plain stitches; the 
deep cuts, B, the tuck stitches. 

The deep cuts, B, when they come in con- 
tact with the needles, do not press off the 
stitches, but they remain on the needles with 
the previous plain loops, until the succeeding 
plain presser feed is reached, when both are 
pressed off. The tuck stitch then becomes 
the straight loop across the previous plain 
loop. When the small cuts, C 


of the tuck 
pressers come in contact with the beards of 
the they 
stitches are produced. 

(To be continued.) 


needles, close them and _ plain 





i eesti sii 

In Barmen, Germany, there are some &o,- 
ooo braiding machines with probably 3,000,- 
000 braiding spindles. Of these machines it 
is estimated that between 8,000 and 10,000 


are devoted to the specialty of Barmen lace 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines. 


Upon the death of David Richter, Chemnitz, 
Saxony, manufacturer of full fashioned hosiery 
machines, his business was incorporated by the 
heirs under the name of David Richter, Inc. 
This firm has continued to build the David Richter 
machine, for many years so well known to the 
American trade. The new corporation is now 
largely increasing its plant and will, therefore, be 
able to meet promptly all demands. 

The David Richter, Inc., have also designed an 
improved machine of the David Richter pattern, 
and will be glad to furnish those interested there- 
in with details of same. The improved machine 
will be ready for the market in about three months. 

Wolfgang Richter, the former representative of 
the company in America and Canada, having sev- 
ered his connection with the company, has been 
succeeded by Hugo Huettig as the American 
representative, with an office, which has recently 
been opened, at 581 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mr. Huettig is well known to the knitting 
trade, having been employed in former years by 
the late Paul Schlossmann, and also for a period 
of five years as the general manager and vice- 
president of the German-American Hosiery Co., of 
Philadelphia, one of the most successful full fash- 
ioned hosiery manufacturers in this country. Mr. 
Huettig’s long experience in this line of business, 
not only as a salesman of full fashion machines 
but as a manufacturer of full fashion hosiery, 
places him in a position to be able to explain 
the many advantages of this machine. 

—_ —_ —_ o> — 


Repairs to Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines. 


Having severed his connection as the American 
representative of David Richter, Inc., manufactur- 
ers of full fashioned hosiery machinery of Chem- 
nitz, Saxony, Germany, Wolfgang Richter will 
continue to build and repair this class of ma- 
chinery at his works, 535 North Lawrence St., 
Philadelphia, and announces to manufacturers that 
any work entrusted to his care will receive prompt 
and immediate attention. 

ee 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 


*Georgia, Brunswick. The new knitting plant, 
known as the Brunswick Knitting & Manufactur- 
ing Co., incorporated some time ago, has equipped 
its plant and the officers announce that manufac- 


turing will start shortly. 


*Illinois, Decatur. The Hinman Knitting Co. 
will not be ready for manufacturing until Septem- 
ber 1, as there has been some delay in setting up 
machinery. This is a new knitting mill company 
incorporated with capital stock of $20,000 some 
months ago and regarding which full particulars 
have been given. The product will be full fash- 
ioned hose and seamless hosiery, and about 20 
hands will be given employment. R. P. Hinman 
is pres. and buyer, H. C. Hoagland, treas., and 
John Dakin is 


' 
supt. 
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*Maine, Topsham. The new Max-Mar-Lan 
Knitting Co. has leased suitable buildings and ex 
pects to begin production early in the fall. At 
first men’s hosiery of all kinds will be the prod- 
uct, but eventually women’s and infant’s hosiery 
also will be made. The initial equipment will con- 
sist of 20 knitting machines and 5 ribbers, giving 
employment to about 30 hands. There is a dye 
house connected with the buildings leased which 
will be put into condition and used for finishing 
the product. Steam power will be used. None of 
the machinery equipment has been ordered and 
they are interested in information relating to a 50 
h. p. boiler, a 25 h. p. engine, dynamos, knitting 
and winding machinery, hosiery finishing machin- 
ery and all knitting mill supplies. The work of re- 
modelling buildings is being done at present. Chas. 
E. Lancaster is pres., Herbert Q. Mariner, treas. 
and Chas. B. Maxtield is supt. and buyer. 


*New Jersey, Camden. The Nelson Mfg. Co. 
has asked for a charter with James J. Seal, Charles 
P. Nelson and Wm. S. Nelson as incorporators. 
The company has capital stock of $100,000 and as 
mentioned in these columns at the time of start- 
ing the plant, will equip for the manufacture of 
bathing suits, eiderdowns, sweaters and other 
knitted fabrics. The product is sold direct. 


*New York, Fowlerville. Building operations 
will begin at once on the site purchased by the 
new Fowlerville Knitting Co. This corporation 
was formed in May and has capital stock of $10,- 
coo, with the following ofhcers: John Torrey, pres- 
ident; S. D. Ensign, treasurer; and E. W. Har- 
grave, secretary. The proposed equipment is 9 to 
12 knitting machines and 5 sewing machines, 
which will be operated on sweaters, toques, mit- 
tens and novelties. 


*Pennsylvania, Ariel. The machinery equipment 
kas been set up in the plant of the new Ariel Knit- 
ting Mill Co. and the manufacturing will begin in 
a few days. This company was incorporated in 
June with a capital stock of $15,000 and purchased 
the underwear machinery of the United States 
Knitting Co. of Hawley. J. W. Sandercock is gen- 
eral manager and buyer. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Harry Munz, who 
was reported last week to be equipping a plant for 
the manufacture of high grade hosiery, in the rear 
oi his home, 2048 East William St., has placed an 
order for 7 National 216 needle machines and ad- 
ditional machinery including loopers and ribbers, 
with James Taylor. 


*South Carolina, Lexington. It is stated 
the Rikard Knitting Co., incorporated in 
with capital stock of $10,000, will begin manufac- 
turing in a few days. Twenty-five knitting ma- 
chines for manufacturing hosiery have been set up. 
Mr. Redd is and treas. 


*Pennsylvania, Towanda. The Towanda Knit- 
ting Co., which recently failed, has been reorgan- 
ized by Henry Carter, its former manager, and 
others, and started up again with its old equip- 
ment of 34 knitters on seamless lace and rib top 
cotton hosiery which they dye, bleach and finish 
The name of the new company is the Towatida 
Manufacturing Co. 


that 
June 


sec. 
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Comery is 


g a small hosiery plant, manufacturing 
ney hose It is understood that 4 ma 
in operation, although Mr. Comery 
1ake a statement for some days. 
West Virginia, Fairmount. The new Knox Sox 
( tails hich were given in June, has 


on six mechines. Seamless 








Enlargements and Improvements. 


\labama, Fort Payne. Plans are progressing 
iding to the cquipment of the Florence Ho 
Mills \s reported some time ago, 50 new 

ing machines will be added. This is a branch 


Davis Hosiery 
ina, Fr 


Mills of Chattanooga, 
rt Wayne. Work is progressing on 


foundation for the new building to be erected 
the Wayne Knitting Miils, Inc. The dimen- 
s of the new structure will be 40 by 220 ft. in- 
| previously given. The 
equipment will consist of German 
machines and it is expected that the 
new equipment will be in operation from Sep- 
ber 1r to 15 In May the capital stock was 
irom $700,000 to $1,000,000 


gan, Muskegon A brick 


Tenn 


tead of the dimensions 
new machinery 

} ] 
ua 











warehouse, 250 


0 ft., will be erected by the Amazon Knitting 

( t a st of approximately $15,000. Ladies’ 
d underwear is manufactured 

nm 24 latch needle knitting ma 

nd 255 sewing machines. M. H. Powell is 


New York, Elmira The Elmira Knitting Mills, 














It contemplate extensive repairs and: the mill 
1 be shut down for two. weeks to allow of their 
- A 
New Gree addition being 
ted J V 0., Inc., will be 
equipped wit machinery to manufacture paper 
xes which their product is put up for the 
‘ M ( contracts have not been 
le I S d men’s jersey ribbed shaped 
if WW f inufac 55 latch needle 
nitting -hines and ig machines. The 
j operation 
‘ Y S ( \bout August I improve- 
tl of the Stittville Knitting Co 
will 1 ympleted and the mill will start up in full. 
[mp S lude the installation of a new 
boiler, putting ew roof on the building, and the 
g ne steel water tank to take the 
é tl irge tank formerly located on the 
) W. A. Ainsworth of Utica, N. Y., who 
represented Scott & Williams, manufacturers of 
nitting machinery, for a number of years, has 
Yr YY t naget he Stittville Knitting 
( 
Pennsy nia, Leesport [It is reported that 
truction work has started on the new 50 ft 


ddition to the Eagle Knitting Mills Co.’s plant 


Reading In addition to install- 


g re full fasnioned knitting machinery of fine 
uge, the Berkshire Knitting Mills are equipping 
w dye house and expect to be in a position to 
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do their own dyeing and finishing inside of a few 
weeks. Ferdinand Thun is pres. of thi 
Henry Janssen, vice-pres., 
laender is sec. and treas. 


company, 


and Gustav Ober 


*Pennsylvania, Scrantcn. Adolph Haefner, su 
perintendent and buyer of the Scranton Hand 
Knitting Works, spent several days in Philadel 
phia recently and ordered several knitting ma- 
chines of James Taylor, 121 Arch St The Scran 
ton Hand Knitting Works recently reorganized 
anu it is reported will make 
equipment. 


a large increase in 

South Carolina, Newberry. The Ashley Mfg 
Co., which manufactures seamless cotton hosiery 
on 61 latch needle knitting machines, has been ex- 
perimenting on silk hosiery. It is stated that the 
experimenis have been very successful and that the 
company may shortly add the manufacture of silk 
hosiery to the present line of cottons. 


*South Carolina, Walhalla. The plans for the 
enlargement of the Oconee Knitting Mills include 
the installation of 100 additional knitting machines 
divided as follows: 40 Banner, 40 Invincible and 20 
Acme, with complementary machinery including 
ribbers, loopers, singeing machine, etc. This will 
give an equipment of 179 knitting machines. R¢ 
cently the capital stock of this concern was in- 
from $30,000 to $50,000. An additional 
building is now in process of construction. R. T 
Jaynes is pres.; James M. Moss is treas., acting 
supt. and buyer. The plant is operated by steam 
power and product sold direct. 


creased 


*Wisconsin, Beloit. Improvements at the plant 
of the Racine Feet Underwear Co. are in the form 
building, 110 by 15 ft., to be used for the 
storage of coal only. 


*Wisconsin, Milwaukee. The Everwear Hosiery 
Co. has moved into its new factory building at 172- 
178 5th St. In the report of the increase of the 
capital stock of this concern from $40,000 to $100,- 
000, the title Norway Hosiery Co. was incorrectly 
used. 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee An amendment to the 
charter of the Imperial Knitting Co. has been 
filed, increasing the capital stock from $50,000 to 
$75,000. It is understood the incre: 
for enlarging the plant. All kinds of sweaters and 
cardigan jackets are made of wool and worsted on 
32 flat knitting machines and 15 sewing machines 
\lbert Blatz is president and Otto A. Finck is 
sec., treas., and buyer. The plant is at 1215-19 
Fourth St. 


ol a 





e will be used 








Mills Starting Up. 


Connecticut, Naugatuck. The Dunham Hosiery 
Co. has resumed manufacturing after a shut down 
of two weeks. The demand for their goods is in- 
creasing and it ‘s reported that the prospects fora 
good fall trade are increasing. 


New York, Cohoes. The knitting mills which 
were shut down fer several days on account of 
repairs to the Cohoes Co.’s canals resumed opera 
tions Monday morning. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


' The Oak Lane 
Knitting Mills, 78 Wister St., 


Germantown, man 
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ufacturers of women’s and children’s worsted and and the Clarke & Holsappie Mfg. Co. are working 
cotton ribbed underwear on 15 knitters and 20 on an increased number of orders and s 
sewing machines, have been started up after a additional machinery 
short idleness. The company has plenty of orders ‘ , : 
‘eter i] wre il full : ae New York, Mohawk. It 
n hand and will run the mill f ime. 1 : 
™_ ™ Brayton, formerly superintendent oi 


*Vermont, Northfield. The plant of the Ver- Valley Knitting Mills, is trying to or; 
mont Hosiery & Machinery Co. is again running pany to operate the plan 


111 1 >» after - reek’ Ww 

ull time after a tv S own new r , , 

1 € te 1 two week shut dow \ ne New York, Troy. At a meeting of 
of the Wayside Knitting Company 


sprinkling system has been installed. 
as -ided to offer tl proper 
Mills Shutting Down. was deculed to offer the property 


for sale at public auction. It is 
Massachusetts, Ipswich Notices have been parties are forming an organizatic 
posted in the Ipswicl Mills to the effect that the the plant and put il in operation 
plant will close for the annual vacation August I as s 2 
and will resume work Monday, August 17 Pennsylvania, Hawley No 
made in the plant of th: 
Massachusetts, Methuen. The Lawrence Knit- Mills Co f 
ting Co. has shut down its piant for a few weeks. Co. of P: 
Men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery is manu 
factured on 44 knitting machines. 


account 


terest 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia James Tayl 
_Pennsylvania, } ristown he plant of the De Arch St 
Kalb Knitting Co., containing 75 knitters which 


fs 


No 


has shipped a number of knitti 


; kn r i chines to purchasers within the la 
run on men’s seamless and children’s ribbed lav] | 
| been shut d and the ff i een 
has been shut down and the floors occu 
them are for ret It cannot be learned a / 
they are to start up in another location or 1 Pennsylvania, Scranton : 
1 ills «¢ Pear S¢ 1eaTr dar 
‘t at the present Mills on car St., near Cedat 
; down. The company, which 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported that goo, with George Wahl. pres 
W. F. Taft & Co., manufacturers of eiderdowns on  treas., and N.-R. Kline, supt.. 
24 knitting machines at the S. W. corner of Adams __jng their affairs and it is 1 
ind Coral Sts., have shut down their plant with the the plant up again. The mil! 
intention of retiring from the business and dispos ters, 9 ribbers and 8 loopers, 
ing of their machines cotton and lisle seamless haif hose 


y, which they 


ylor says that business show 
provement 


i 


——— and infants’ hosier 

Facts and Gossip. and finished on the premis« 
Illinois, Kankake It is reported that the Para- New York 

mount Knitting Co., Chicago, will add machinery Pennsylvania, Williamstowt 

to its plant at this place, removing it from the Hosiery Mills. manufacturers 


Ciied : Dn ae Te : 
plant at South Boston, Va on 38 knitters and 7 ribbers, 


Kentucky, Paducah. [The Wisdom Hosiery posated tneir busine ss with 
Mills, which recently took over the plant of the [he officers of the company 
Dixie Mills, are running overtime on account of pres. and treas., and George 


the number of orders on hand. 


Massachusetts, Saugus. It is rumored that an Personals. 
underwear and hosiery manufacturer will lease the James Tierney of the Eri 


buildings of F. Scott & Sons. It will be remem hoes, N. Y., gave an outing 


vered that the woolen mill equipment was sold at the mill June 25 at Latham’s 
auction a few days ago. Marra was master of ceremonies. 


Massachusetts, Wakefield. Reports that the William B. Ainsworth has been appointed suy 
Harvard Knitting Mills will shut down during July intendent of the Stittville Knitting Company, 
ind August are denied by Winship, Boit & Co ville, N. Y., succeeding B. H. Zimmerman 
who are the proprietors. The mill is being run , E 
four days a week and no change in the schedule Geo, Reepler «f Doon, Ontario 
is anticipated for some weeks. accepted 1 position as overseer ol k 

Colorado Woolen & Knitting Com, 

Massachusetts, Waltham. The American Knit- Col. 
ting Co., now located in its new factory building, 
is running overtime to fill orders. ; W. H. Buckley has accepted the p 

perintendent of the yarn department 

New Jersey, Beverly. It is expected that the dard Hosiery Company, Philadelphia 
Turner Birkhead knitting plant will resume opera- 
tions in a few weeks under the management of a Albert | Riley, overseer of 
Philadelphia firm. New machinery will be put in Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N 
and shirts as well as hosiery will be manufactured his connection with that company. 
[t will be remembered that Turner Birkhead went 
into bankruptcy several months ago. 


John Dakin has accepted the position 


initendent of Hinman Knitting Com, 
New York, Cohoes. The Himes Underwear Co catur, Ill He comes from Fort Wayne, 




















New Machinery and Processes. -° 





This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 


being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. 


It is not a list of patents, but 


of improvements coming on the market. The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 


machinery etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine. The Stand- 
ard Sewing Machine Co., Cleveland, O., have 
recently placed on the market a new high- 
grade lock-stitch sewing machine adapted 
not only for the knit goods trade, but for the 


entire cutting-up trade. 


Thread Guide. Howard & Bullough, Ac- 
crington, England. A thread guide for 
frames designed to prevent the 
snarling of the threads. 


doubling 
There is an extra 
wide space between the nip of the rollers and 
the rail when the machine is stopped. 


Folding and Measuring Machine. J. Brier- 
ley, Clough Bleach Works, Whitefield, Eng- 
land. An improved folding, winding and 
measuring machine for woolen goods. 





Backwashing Machine. Taylor, 
worth & Co., Leeds, England. 
backwasher for worsted. 


Words- 
An improved 
The improvement 
consists in drying the sliver by hot air in- 
The slivers 
perforated cylinders ar- 
ranged like the steam cylinders on the old 
machine. The forced into the 
interior of the cylinders and passes through 
the perforations and sliver, the cylinders 
simply acting as supports for the sliver. 


stead of steam heated cylinders. 
are passed over 


hot air is 


Boxes. Jules Devallee, Roubaix, 

An improved faller for gill boxes in 
which it is claimed the faller pins are held in 
a perpendicular position while in operation. 


Gill 
France. 





Loom for Warp Pile Fabrics. Hutchinson, 
Hollingworth & Co., Dobcross, England. 
An improved loom for weaving warp pile 
carpets designed to relieve the strain on the 
warp. 


Henri Schmid, Muel- 
hausen i. Els.,Germany. A process of apply- 
ing metal powder and other decorative ma- 
terials to the surface of fabrics. 


Decorating Fabrics. 








Yarn Drying Machine. 
Lennep, Germany. 


Friedrich Haas, 
A drying machine for 
skein yarn which dries the yarn and then 
moistens it so as to restore the normal de- 
gree of moisture. 


Warp Printing Machine. Alired Salzman, 
Friedenau, near Berlin, Germany. A warp 
printing machine arranged to print both 
sides of the warp and thus secure a better 
penetration of the material by the color. 


Reclaiming Potash from Wool. [Ernst F. 
3ernhardt, Leisnig, Saxony. An apparatus 
for reclaiming the potash from wool and se- 
curing the liquor. 





Ripping Machine. A. F. Craig & Co., 
Paisley, Scotland. An improved machine for 
cutting the floating threads from the back of 
goods that have been ornamented with extra 
filling threads. It is automatic in action, in- 
cluding the sharpening of the knives, and is 
suited for any design down to 5/8-in. floats. 


Sizing Machine. Fielden & Co., Rochdale, 
England. An improved sizing machine, the 
object of which is to keep the size uniform 
by means of a forced circulation of the mix- 
ture. 





Doffing Device. John Hamer, Balderstone 
Mill, Rochdale, England. A device for dof- 
fing bobbins on ring spinning frames. 





Horse Hair Cloth. Henderson Bros., Som- 
erset, England. An improved 
weaving horse hair cloth. 


loom for 





Safety Device for Cotton Cards. W. L. Hol- 
land, Adelphi Works, Preston, England. A 
device by which the cover of the card cyl- 
inder is automatically locked when the card 
is running and can be unlocked only by stop- 
ping the machine. 





Nanna net 


A NEW WARP COMPRESSOR 599 


A NEW WARP COMPRESSOR FOR 
SLASHERS. 


During the last 12 years two styles of warp 
ompressors have been successfully operated 
the woolen, worsted and custom-warp 
mills, resulting in gains of from 25 to 75 per 
cent. more yarn per loom beam, at the same 
making a better weaving warp and an 
evener piece of cloth. The popularity of this 
iachine is best shown by the great number 
are now in active operation. More 


sold during the past ten 


2,500 were 
cotton manufacurers have long looked 
envy at the extreme gains made by 
these compressors in the woolen and wor- 
sted mills and a number of them have re- 
uested that this device be adapted for use 
their cotton slashers and beamers. Dur- 
ing the past vear the Worcester Warp Com- 
essor Co., of Worcester, Mass., has devel- 
oped an all-round, universal warp com- 
attachment for slashers, and 

lis firm is now in a position to supply com- 
irs of any dimensions, which can be 

~hed to any make of slasher or beamer. 
make this compressor successful, it has 


ressor as an 


necessary to reverse the motion of the 
beam, so as to wind against the com- 
or, at the same time laying the yarn on 

eam just ahead of the point of contact 
veen the compression roll and the beam. 

has been accomplished by placing a 
the floor in front of the 
the head stand contains a sliding 
which 
spindle is 


of stands on 
slasher: 
steel spindle 


(On this 


drives the loom beam. 
placed a gear which 
to a similar gear placed on the 
iat passes through the friction 
thus utilizing the friction mechanism 
slasher without any change, at the 


ime reversing the motion of the loom 


meshes in 
1] ] 


These two gears are entirely covered 


a shield which acts as a guard, and pre- 


the gears being forced out of mesh. 


| 
tail-stand is placed at the opposite side 
of the slasher front, and contains a second 
sliding spindle which holds the loom beam 
In position 

The warp compressor is placed underneath 
the yarn and back of the beam, entirely out 


of the operator’s way. 
justable 


It consists of an ad- 
roll which is held 
firmly against the beam by means of two or 
more pressure arms, which are bolted to a 
cast iron shaft. These pressure arms are 
equipped with wide faced roller bearings, 
which apply the pressure of the compression 
roll. The arms are capable of adjustment to 
insure even pressure and alignment over the 
entire length of the loom beam. The power 
is applied to the pressure arms by a chain 
lever, which is placed at any convenient 
point, just outside of the slasher frame. Any 
desired amount of pressure can be applied. 
The compression roll is 


compressing 


adjustable for 
various widths of warps by means of an ex- 
panding ring at one end of the roll and a 
long sleeve with a series of wide and narrow 
rings thereon, which is fitted into the other 
end, thus making a universal roll that may 
be set at any desired width. 

It is stated that the whole attachment oc- 
cupies but eight or nine inches more room 
in front of the slasher and requires no more 
nower than the old style, bottom press roll. 

The operation of beaming off is similar to 
that now in use, except that the motion of 
the beam is reversed, the yarn being fed to 
the compression roll immediately after it 
becomes tangent with the beam. Only a 
small pressure is necessary, but it is a dead, 
rolling pressure, and coupled with the fact 
that it is applied all through the warp (that 
is, each layer of yarn is rolled as it is wound 
on the beam), the small amount gained on 
each layer, being constantly repeated, it 
amounts to a great deal at the end of one, 
two, or three thousand yards. 

After operator does not 
touch the compressor until the beam is full: 
then by means of a lever he forces the ma- 
chine back, strikes his comb, and removes the 
full beam as usual. 


starting, the 


The greatest gains are 
made on the friction driven slashers, because 
the friction driven machine does not pull the 
warp threads with as great tension as the 
direct gear drive. The compressor is equally 
effective on fine or coarse yarns and cannot 
injure the finest or tenderest threads, be- 
cause it simply rolls the yarn as it is wound 
on the beam. At the same time it produces 
a perfectly round, even beam, exactly the 
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same size from end to end. This insures an 
even let-off, each and every thread getting 
its proportionate share of the strain in weav- 
ing, thereby making a better weaving warp 
and an evener piece of goods. 

On cotton duck and like fabrics, the ex 
treme hardness of the warp is a very desir- 
able allows the loom to 


the picks home without any give in the warp. 


factor, as it beat 
\s the let-off is uniform the fabric made is 
hard and firm. 

state that the amount to be 


ym beam varies with the num- 


The builders 
gained per lov 
ber of threads per inch and the size of the 
rn, but that these gains are fairly constant 

This 


he amount of yarn per loom beam 


and range from 25 to 60 per cent. 
gain in t 
enables a slasher to dress warps for a great 

iny more looms, because the compressed 
warps last many days longer in the loom, 


just that 


1 


hich gives the slasher-tender 


much more time. 

The warp compressor also effects a great 
of waste, drawing or twisting-in, also 
e of handling the warps and hanging 
them in the looms. It has been found that 
five slashers equipped with compressors will 
do the work of six without, thus saving the 
labor of one or more men, also the power, 
steam and other expenses. 


Following is the builders’ comparative es- 


timate of what a Worcester warp com- 
pressor will do when attached to a cotton 
slasher: 
No. I, 
Loom beams between heads...... 54 in 
Number of ends single I5s....... 5,500 
lsing old press roll 300 vds 
Using a Worceste warp com 
PFESSOF = cee were reece evens 550 vds 
POG MRE seeder tones’ 50% 
No. 2. 
Loom beams between heads...... 40 in. 
Number of ends single 24s....... 3,800 
Using Old press rOll. . 2... cscs 770 yds. 


Worcester 


Using a 


s 
f 





»200 yds. 





No. 3. 


Loom beams between heads...... 34 in 
Number of ends 2/24s........... 1,500 
Using old press roll............. goo yds 
Using a Worcester warp com- 
WTS conte sae, rie tar alah oes Ceres 1,500 yds 
WN Saks he eb-os aie 67% 
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THE «‘SUCCESS’’ CHEMICAL FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER. 





lhe H. W. Johns-Manville Company, 10 
William St., New York, 
on the market the “Success” 
extinguisher. It is 


have recently put 
portable fire 
made of extra 
Lake Superior cold rolled copper, ; 
riveted and reinforced by heavy shoulders of 
solder, ' ' 


heavy 


securel) 


each of which is tested to withstand a 
pressure of 350 lbs. to the square inch, or 
four times the required strength. The joint 
where the cover is attached is ordinarily the 
weakest part, but the method of attaching 
the dome to the body of the shell is said to 
make that joint the strongest part in this 
extinguisher. The large wheel at the top 
of the machine is a convenience in opening 
and closing it, at the same time serving as a 
base on which to rest it when reversed, as in 
The frame work, 
holder, containing the supply of 


use for playing on a fire. 
or bottle 
sulphuric acid, is cast brass and virtually 
indestructible. The bottle of standard size 
and type for holding the acid is obtainable 
anywhere in case of accidental fracture from 
any cause. The hose, tested to 400 Ibs. to 
the square inch, cannot be pulled off and is 
only detachable with a wrench, being joined 
The 
nozzle is said to be absolutely non-corrosive. 

No mechanical force is needed to put th 


to the hody by a swivel ground joint. 


apparatus in action; it is simply turned 
bottom up and the resultant mixture of sul- 
phuric acid in the three gallons of water 
charged with bicarbonate of soda develops 
instantly force enough to throw a chemical 
stream fifty This stream acts as a 
blanket and smothers fire which water cannot 
The 


feet 


reach. manufacturers state that by 


means of a lead stopper, fitting loosely, the 
flow 


of sulphuric acid is regulated and just 
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the correct amount of gas generated at all 
As this 
extinguisher neutralizes the acid before it 
leaves the machine, the stream will not injure 
material with which it may come in contact. 


times, making explosion impossible. 


The “Success” extinguisher is included in 
the list of approved chemical extinguishers 
issued by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. 
<csstnntmerenttaiilipeetainieninigais 


A NEW ADAPTATION OF CORK INSERTS. 


For some years builders and users of ma- 
chinery on which power is transmitted by 
belt and pulley or by clutch have been aware 
of the value of cork as an aid to power trans- 








A KNITTING MACHINE PULLEY. 


mission. In many of the largest woolen and 
cotton mills including mills of the American 
Woolen Co. and the Amoskeag Mfg. Com- 
pany there are now in use thousands of 
looms, mules, spinning frames, pulleys (rang- 
ing in size from the small dynamo up to 80 by 
24 inches) and line shafting clutches fitted 
with cork inserts. 

The main obiects of such installations are 
economy of power, lessened belt expense, 
longer life of machine bearings, uniform 
speed under all sorts of atmospheric and oth- 
er conditions, increased output and improved 
product. 

The “Ready to Use” cork insert rings are 
carried in stock and used to replace worn out 
leather facings with no increase in cost and 
with marked improvement in results. It is 
said that a loom friction once so equipped 
requires no further refacing, cleaning or ad- 
justment. 


A NEW ADAPTATION OF CORK INSERTS 








Recently the National Brake & Clutch 
the cork 


have brought out a cork insert pulley 


Boston, owners of 


insert system 


knitting machines and the same bene 




































‘* READY-TO-USE’ CORK INSERT RING. 


sults follow its application to knitting ma- 
chinery which have attended the use 
inserts in other lines. The corks may be in- 
serted either in a fiber covering or directly 
into the iron pulley as desired. 


of cork 



































DYNAMO OR HIGH-SPEED FIBER FACED CORK 


INSERT PULLEY. 
Cork has a high co-efficient of friction, is 
impervious to oil, water, dust or other 


abraided particles, therefore in the operation 


of machines belt slip is eliminated and con- 
stant speed secured under all conditions. On 
damp mornings when with the usual type of 


pulley there is some difficulty in getting the 


> 


fitted with cork insert pulleys start up with- 
out trouble to the fixer. 
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Exhaustive tests of pulleys fitted with cork 
inserts at Harvard University, Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute and at the West Albany 


CORK INSERT WOOD RIM PULLEY. 
shops of the N. Y. Central R. R. 


t 


the claims of the owners that per horse pow- 


bear out 


er transmitted cork insert pullevs are the 
most manufactured 


as they increase power transmission from 50 


economical pulley now 


to 100 per cent. over ordinary iron pulleys. 

large numbers of wood and iron pulleys 
fitted with cork inserts are in use with most 
satisfactory results—many of them in places 
where other pulleys have failed. One manu- 
facturer states that after six vears use dur- 
ing which a constantly increasing load had 
heen given the pulley, the corks show little if 
any signs of wear, and the pulley which has 
received practically no attention during this 
time is giving perfect satisfaction. 
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The National Brake & Clutch Co. will be 
glad to receive further information on the 
adaptability of their system to knitting ma- 
chines or other power transmission problems 
anywhere in the mill. 


——______¢ 


ECONOMIZERS. 


[In the new design of the Sturtevant econ 
omizer, which is especially adapted to the re- 
quirements of the modern power house, spe- 
cial attention has been given to ease of mak- 
ing repairs, should repairs be necessary. The 
pipe of the economizer 1s made with a taper 
at each end, the taper at the upper end being 


JOINT FOR THE STURTEVANT ECONOMIZER, 


varalle! with that of the lower end in order 
at the pipe may pass through the upper 
reader and make a both top and 
bottom header without moving either header. 


| 
ti 
l 


seat in 


JOINT FOR THE STURTEVANT ECONOMIZER. 


Those who have had occasion to repair an 
economizer will appreciate the Sturtevant 
metal-to-metal joint for the pipe can be re- 
moved without cutting a slot in the pipe, and 
there are no rust joints to be broken. 

With most types of economizers, to re- 
move a pipe at the bottom header requires 
disconnecting the entire section and breaking 
the joints which have been made with sal am- 
moniac and iron borings. With the Sturte- 
vant metal-to-metal which is 


joint, used 
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throughout the economizer, no rust joints 
are necessary and not a gasket is used. In 
replacing a pipe the new pipe is exactly the 


ame size and shape as the old one and is 


NO. RUSTING 


easily driven to the same joint, whereas, with 
ther types the repair pipe is smaller and 
made tight by rust joints 

Te help engineers remember that the Stur 
tevant economizer has metal-to-metal joints, 


THE STURTEVANT ECONOMIZER. 


*, Sturtevant Company is distributing 
a bulletin No. 102 in which a design is used 
to symbolize this joint. 
Oo 


The exports of cotton, silk and woolen 


to the United States for the first three 
months of 1908 amounted to $38,855,547. In 
1907 Germany exported cotton yarn to the 
value of $7,886,566 and cotton goods to the 
value of $89,015,570. 


( In the same year the 
United 


States exported $294,012 of cotton 
varn and $14,900,421 


tz 


if cotton cloth 


hosiery and gloves from Chemnitz, Germany, 
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THE NEW MASON DRAWING FRAME. 


We illustrate in the accompanying half- 
tones and sectior, some of the improvements 
recently embodied in drawing frames built 
by the Mason Machine Works, Taunton, 
Mass. Anyone familiar with the economical 
production of a well drawn, even and strong 
sliver, will, upon inspecting one of these ma- 
chines, note that it is rigidly built with am 
ple bearings, and up-to-date in all its details 
The most conspicuous departure from the 
usual construction will be noticed in the ar- 
rangement of the calender rol!s and trumpet 
by which all parts, in front of and underneath 
the drawing rolls, become readily accessible 

The 


diameter 


calender rolls are 2 1/2 inches in 
and the front one, A, extends 
through two sections of the 16-inch gauge, 
four or six delivery head. The front cal- 
ender roll bearings, B, are hinged to the 
calender roll stand by means of the stud, C 
instead of being forced against an inclined 
surface, as is the usual method. By elim 
inating the friction from sliding against th: 
inclined surface, the weight of the calender 
roil itself is made more effective and con 
stant in its pressure upon the swiftly passing 
sliver. 

\dditional pressure for perfectly condens- 
ing the sliver is provided in the weights, D, 
resting upon the bearings of the front cal 
ender roll. These weights, with the leverage 
as shown, are utilized in operating the front 
stop motion, and the studs, E, by which the 
weights are pivoted upon the calender roll 
stands, form an important part in locating 
the trumpet, as will be later described. 

\s the various kinds of cotton under dif- 
ferent conditions require a suitable pressure 
of the calender rolls to obtain the best re- 
sults, this new arrangement, which allows of 
obtaining any predetermined weight for the 
condensing of the sliver, will win favor over 
designs involving springs or unwieldy 
which this end has previously 
measure The 
metal cover, F, over the calender 
corners held by 
the studs, C 


weights by 


been in a attained. sheet 


rolls has 
its back the slits shown in 
and supported directly over 
the bight of the calender rolls by the adjust- 
ing screw, G (see 


section 2). in studs. E 
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These studs prevent the displacement of the ous lengths of staple by means of the screws, 
‘over without its first being raised above G. The stud, E, is flattened at the proper 





THE NEW MASON DRAWING FRAME. FRONT VIEW. 


them. The trumpet, H, is removably held height to prevent any possibility of the cal- 
by the cover, F, and is adjusted for the vari- ender rolls being marred by the trumpet in 





THE NEW MASON 


‘onsequence of too close a setting. The top 
J, prevents the sliver, when being 
eced up, from dropping out of reach, while 
yy means of the openings, J’ and K’, the 
usual gears for driving the coiler are easily 
ubricated. All of these covers, K, L, J and 

with the weights, D, may be quickly re- 
moved and replaced without the use of any 

ols. By lifting and swinging back the 


asing, 


1 
} 
} 


THE NEW MASON DRAWING FRAME, 


front calender roll, the gearing and other 
parts are completely exposed. 

It will be observed, by examining section 
[, that the sliver in passing from the front 
drawing roll to the trumpet is not liable to 
have its selvage frayed by contact with any 
projections, as the old style trumpet has 
been dispensed with and there is nothing to 
contribute to the failure of the sliver at this 
point. In fact this part of the machine pre- 
sents a very neat appearance, there being no 
obstructions to prevent it being kept free 
from lint and seed or to interfere with the 


DRAWING FRAME 
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manipulation of the cotton or any of the 
mechanism. This construction, together 
with the form of the roll weight links, M, 
aliows the top rolls to be instantly released 
when occasion requires and to be easily re- 
placed by the most ordinary help. In this 
connection it should be noted that the double 
hooks designed for relieving the weights 
from leather covered top rolls are of ample 


REAR VIEW. 


strength, separately adjustable and easily 
removed, but cannot become accidentally 
unhooked. 

The machine, as represented in section, is 
as designed for leather top rolls, while the 
one shown in the photographs is adapted to 
the use of metallic top rolls. 

An element of elasticity is introduced 
between the top rolls, N, and their weights, 
O, by the form of the stirrup, P, and by hav- 
ing this member spring tempered after it is 
bent to its proper shape. 
sudden strain, as by 


For example, a 
improperly releasing 
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the relieving motion, Q, is thereby modified. 

The top rolls are provided with end bear- 
ings so retain the same 
strength at the trunions as heretofore, thus 
gaining the 
by shell rolls. 
draft and calender roll gearing is 
arranged, being quite heavy, with 
wide, ample bearings and cut teeth, all care- 
fully covered. 


designed as to 


principal advantages afforded 
The 


neatly 


The intermediate gearing at the foot end 
nay be lubricated without disturbing its 
cover and only two bolts need be loosened 
to disengage these gears and the crown gear 
stand for the removal of the steel rolls. 
Guides are provided for resetting these gears 
without trouble. 

Mechanical stop motions are provided for 
this drawing frame, comprising the usual 
spoon and vibrator motion at the back and 
a combination motion in front, operated in- 
dependently by the outer calender roll in 
| failure of the sliver or any lapping 
or “bunging up,” 


case 
and by a slight lift of the 
tube gear when the can is full. 

As already stated, the calender roll 
weights, D, rest upon the outer calender roll 
bearings; but, as will be observed by refer- 
ence to section I, the adjusting screw, R’, 
and the front lever, R, will be depressed in 
than the usual amount of sliver 
ontinues to pass between the rolls. 
Should, however, 


11 
| 
il 


lace 
Case 1@Ss 


either of the calender 
rolls lap up, or the sliver accumulate on the 
top of the coiler, the front calender roll 
would be raised considerably above its nor- 
mal position. By means of the tooth shaped 
projection, o, 
with the front calender roll bearing, B, the 
cam is rotated into contact with the arm, R’, 


I 
1 
i 


{ tl 


on the cam, S, being in mesh 


1e front lever, R, which will be depressed 
before 
The usual calender roll clearer is always 
rnished, but is omitted from the section in 
yrder to show more clearly the new arrange- 
the trumpet. 

Che front lever, R, is adjustable upon the 
back lever, | 


the stud, T, 


when the 


ment 


J, and both being pivoted upon 
rest in their normal position 
extreme end of the back lever is 
supported by the hub, V’, of the hook, \ 
When in this position the back lever, L 


rT 
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holds the hook, V, above and out of reach 
of the vibrating arm, X, by means of the 
curved end, V*, of the hook. But the hook, 
V, will arrest the movement of the vibrating 
arm, X, and instantly stop the machine 
whenever the front lever, R, is depressed, as 
before described. The front lever, R, is also 
depressed and the machine stopped in a 
similar manner by the usual finger located 
above the coiler gear, Y. 

These new drawing frames have been 
running in different mills with various kinds 
of cotton and are giving excellent satisfac- 
tion. 


—_———__—__q—________. 


COTTON MANUFACTURING IN CHINA. 





The export of cotton goods to China fluc- 
tuates widely under many influences from 
year to year. In considering this market the 
question arises whether it will not even- 
tually be supplied by the Chinese themselves. 
At present the superior efficiency of the 
higher priced foreign labor has won in com- 
petition with the cheap but unskilled Chinese 
operatives. The possibilities in the develop- 
ment of the native industry are always pres- 
ent and make the following report from Wil- 
bur T. Gracey, the American consul at 
Tsington, of especial interest. 

There are now 27 cotton-spinning power 
mills in China, to which may be added the 
mill in Hongkong, also engaged in turning 
out yarn for the China market. The mills 
originally started in Shanghai, which at pres- 
ent boasts of 12, had many obstacles to con- 
tend with at the start and for several vears 
after, such as labor difficulties, cotton cor- 
nering and cotton watering. Losses were 
sustained, and in several cases capital had to 
be written down. The years 1903 and 1904 
were the worst since 1900, but 1905 and 1906 
were good average years; cotton was 
cheaper, and the mills were kept running 
night and day. 

Chinese cotton is whiter than Indian, and 
the product of the Shanghai mill is su- 
perior in color and cleanness to either Jap- 
anese or Indian yarn, but being shorter in 
staple it is not so strong, nor is it so well 
reeled, owing to the low class of labor em- 
ployed in this department, and I have been 


<a 
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informed by a mill manager that no amount 
of supervision can obtain what may be con- 
sidered high-class work. Taking Chinese 
labor as a whole, however, it may be consid- 
ered as good as either Japanese or Indian, 
and when the difference in the quality of the 
cotton is considered it is relatively as cheap. 
[he number of spindles in these 28 mills is 
approximately 750,000, and the production 
per spindle, working day and night, is from 
[1 ounces to 13 ounces, according to counts, 
which are 10s, I2s, 14s and 16s. With 12 
yunces as the average, these 750,000 spindles 
are capable of a daily output of 562,500 
pounds. On the assumption that work is 
carried on 320 days of the year, the annual 
output would be 180,000,000 pounds of yarn, 
a quantity equal to more than half the for- 
eign import. 

The great bulk of it finds its way into the 
country round Shanghai, and becomes the 
warp of Chinese cloth woven on hand looms, 
which is exported in enormous quantities 
under the name of nankeens to northern 
China, but especially Manchuria, principally 
by junk. The block in Manchuria in 1904-5 
reacted on Shanghai, where the stocks at the 
close of amounted to 27,666,000 
pounds, against 2,665,600 pounds in 1903, 
1904, and 5,804,433 


1906 


6,873,970 pounds in 
pounds in 1905. 
Were we to assume that all the foreign 
varn imported into China, as well as the 
product of the mills in China and Hongkong, 
is manufactured into cloth with native-spun 
weft—which is not the case—the weight of 
the latter might approximately be estimated 
at 518,829,600 pounds, or 231,620 tons, and 
if to this be added the export from China in 
19006 of 769,542 133 1/3 
pounds), or 45,806 tons, and the large but 
unknown quantity used for wadding, it is not 
unlikely that the production of cotton in 
China would approximate if not exceed the 


piculs (picul = 


estimate of 300,000 tons mentioned in my re- 

1905. There was an import of raw 
into China in 1906 of 6,047,600 
pounds against 12,078,667 pounds in 1905. 


p rt fi Tr 


~otton 


The province of Szechuan, which is not 
well suited by soil for the cultivation of cot- 
ton, and produces only a limited quantity, is 
the greatest consumer of imported yarn. It 
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844,533 pounds of raw cotton from the cen- 
tral provinces. The latter quantity, although 
mentioned by the commissioner of customs 
at Ichang in his report, does not appear in 
the customs returns; it 
Ichang by junk. 

Although the great bulk of imported yarn 
is made into cloth with home-grown cotton, 
a certain but measureless quantity is manu- 
factured solely from foreign twist. 


took 51,555,867 pounds in addition to 26,- 
J 


passed through 


I visited 
several establishments at Shanghai where 
British and Japanese yarns were being used 
as warp and weft in the weaving of colored 
fancy-patterned cloth. The yarn was dyed 
on the premises, and at the time of my visit 
natural indigo and synthetic reds were being 
employed. 
In one of 


t 


these factories there were 80 
hand looms of Japanese pattern, and it was 
interesting to watch the women at the 
looms. There was no idling to look at the 
foreign intruder, for they were engaged on 
piecework at the rate of 7 cash per foot. A 
woman could turn out 40 Chinese feet of 
cloth per day of twelve hours, the length of a 
piece being 50 Chinese feet, with a width of 
27 inches, and the Chinese manager told me 
that on occasions a whole piece might be 
woven in a day, but that it was an excep- 
tion. 
fix the warps on the looms. 
RD 


Men were employed to arrange and 


During the early part of 1907 the highest 
price ever received for New England flax was 
recorded, $185 per ton. At present the price 
is $107 per ton. 


France produces between 1,100,000 to 


The cost 
according to the proc- 


> 


1,240,000 pounds of artificial silk. 


of production varies, 
ess employed, from $1.93 to $2.90 per kilo 


(2.2 pounds) 


The total value of textile goods exported 
om Plauen to the United States during the 


March, 1908, amounted 


three months ended 
to $773,973, which was $542,688 worth less 


than the value of the goods shipped during 
the corresponding period of 1907. The only 
exports from Plauen showing increases are 
machine-made artificial silk lace and cambric 


embré rideri Ss 
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EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE AND DI- 
LUTION OF DYE BATH IN DYEING 
WOOLEN YARN. 





BY ELMER C. BERTOLET, 
Winner of the Textile Worid Gold Medal, Philadelphia 
Textile School. 


(Continued from July.) 


Dilution of the Bath. The dilution of the 
dye bath in dyeing the Alizarins does not 
affect the color, except for a small loss in 


depth, even at twice the dilution of the bath. 
The brown lost the yellow shade and became 


redder. At three times dilution the colors 
become still lighter and duller in appearance 


and at five times the dilution the brown loses 
its yellow and shows up very blue. 


The yel- 
low 


becomes duller, while the red, blue 
and green becomes brighter. In dyeing mix- 
tures of these dyes, although the colors in 
combination dye much the same as above, 
they go on very unevenly, probably due to 
the different degrees of exhaustion of the 


} 


aves used. 


aiso 


The Aiter Chrome Dyes. Under this class 
will be the Anthracene and the Acid Alizarin 
colors. The Anthracene Chrome, Diamond 
and Chromotrop dyes will not be touched 
upon. 

[In dyeing the Anthracene colors, the usual 
method is to exhaust the baths of all color 
and then to after chrome in the same bath. 
Some of the dyes must be used on a chrome 
mordant. If the dve bath is not well ex- 
hausted, a fresh bath is necessary for after- 
chroming and the amount of chrome used is 
usually one-third as much as dvestuff used. 
The dyes are applied in neutral or slightly 
acid baths, and when nearly exhausted acetic 
acid is added. The after chroming requires 
minutes and causes considerable 
change in the tone of the color, which makes 
it difficult to match-off a sample. The addi- 
tion of Glauber’s salt gives even dyeings. 
The chrome in this case acts as an oxidizing 
agent and the color unites with the chromic 
acid (Cr,O,). The Anthracene dyes are not 
very soluble in water as arule. The Anthra- 
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cene Yellow used separates in the bath. 

Temperature of Dye Bath with Anthra- 
cene Colors. The dye bath is made up of 
150 c.c. water, 3/4 per cent. of the following 
colors, 2 per cent. sulphuric acid. Skeins 
weighing 37 1/2 grains were used and the 
temperatures were the same as under the 
acid colors. The colors experimented with 
were: 

Anthracene Brown (A. & D.), Anthracene 
Blue C (Cass), Anthracene Black (Cass), 
Anthracene Red (K. & P.), Anthracene Yel- 
low C (Cass). 

The skeins were dyed and then after- 
chromed in one bath with one-half per cent. 
chrome for 15 minutes. In comparing the 
depth of shade obtained at the different tem- 
peratures with the Alizarin dyes, I found 
they were aimost the same. At 120° F. the 
baths were not nearly exhausted, nor were 
they in the cold, the yellow giving the heav- 
iest shade. At 180° F. the exhaustion was 
fairly fast, the vellow exhausting in 15 min- 
utes. At the boil all baths except the blue 
were almost colorless. From this it is seen 
that the exhaustion is also about equal to 
the Alizarin dyes. The colors were also 
dyed on a chrome mordant. In the case of 
the brown, red and yellow, brighter although 
lighter shades were obtained, while with the 
black and the blue the tone is thrown too 
much to the red and the after-chromed color 
seemed best. The whole series of samples 
came up uneven, although some were even 
at 120° F. This can be due to the dyeing 
and to the after-chroming. 

Dilution of the Bath. The only effect of 
twice the dilution of the bath is to lighten the 
shade. The yellow, red and black exhausted 
nearly as good as when the usual amount of 
water was used. Even at three times dilu- 
tion no great difference was noted in the ap- 
pearance of the dyed samples. 

The Acid Alizarin Colors. These are sul- 
phonated Alizarin dyes which have acid 
properties and combine with the wool fiber 
directly. Thev can also be after-chromed or 
dyed on a mordant of chrome and are, there- 


‘ 
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fore, valuable for use in conjunction with 
other mordant colors for brightening up 
dark shades because of their brilliancy and 
purity of tone. They are dyed in the same 
manner as acid dyes, in a bath of Glauber’s 
salt and sulphuric acid. The best tempera- 
ture for starting the dyeing is in the cold. 
The colors were dyed with 10 per cent. 
Glauber’s salt, 2 per cent. sulphuric acid and 
3/4 per cent. of dyestuff at the different 
temperatures for one-half hour. Samples 
were then withdrawn and the skein after- 
treated in the same hath and at the same 
temperature. The colors used were: 

Acid Alizarin Yellow O (Metz), Acid 
Alizarin Red B (Metz), Acid Alizarin Blue 
B B (Metz). 

These dyes exhaust slower than the acid 
dyes and about the same as the Alizarin dyes. 
The shade obtained in the cold is fair and es- 
pecially with the yellow. At 120° F. the 
shade is one-half of its maximum 
depth for 3/4 per cent. of dyvestuff. The 
shade obtained at 180° F. is only a very lit- 
tle lighter than that resulting at the boil. 
When after-treated with chrome, and this is 
necessary in the case of blue, the colors be- 
come deeper in color but do not alter their 
tone, excepting the blue. The blue when 
dved direct is a bluish red which on after- 
treatment turns to a very good blue. When 
after-treated at temperatures below the boil, 
a redder blue is obtained. 


about 


When dyed on a 
chrome mordant the color is about as heavy 
as when after-treated and in the case of the 
red and yellow it is duller, while with the 
blue the color is poorly developed and is very 
red. 

Dilution of the 
colors 


Bath. In dyeing these 
exhaustion from dilute 
baths is slower, but for two dilutions scarcely 
any difference in depth is noticed, and the 
dyeing in three dilutions is only a trifle 
lighter. In the after-chromed samples, how- 


direct, the 


ever, it is seen that the dilution interferes 
with the chrome doing its work and gives 
shades that are much lighter than those ob- 
tained with the usual amount of water. That 
this is a fact is shown by the blue getting 


redder as the amount of dilution goes up. 
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The exhaustion is also slower when the bath 
is diluted. 

In the experimental work the basic 
substantive 


and 


dyes were not touched upon. 
The basic dyes are quite extensively used for 
the production of bright colors where no 


great fastness is required. 


The substantive 
dves are not very largely used in the dyeing 
of wool. The basic dyes are applied directly 
to the wool fiber in an acetic acid bath. They 
exhaust good at low temperatures and at 
180° F. the shade is as heavy as that ob- 
tained at the boil. At the boil the colors are 
dull in appearance, due to the decomposition 
of the dyestuff and the dyeing must, there- 
fore, be carried out around 180° F. when the 
colors dye their brightest shade. In the case 
of Auramine the temperature should not ex- 
ceed 170° F. 

In all cases it is seen that the temperature 
has more to do with the dyeing than the dilu- 
tion. The temperature of starting is an im- 
portant point and if too high the colors go 
on the fiber unevenly. By this work it is 
proven that to get the best results all colors 
when applied to the wool fiber should be 
started cold or not above 120° F. When 
dveing two or three colors together it is es- 
sential that the colors chosen should have 
about the same degree of exhaustion, or un- 
evenness is almost certain to take place. 
This is also very liable to happen if color is 
added to the boiling bath in toning up a 
shade. In all recommended to 
first cool the bath, as the exhaustion of 


cases it is 


the 


majority of wool colors is very rapid 


at the 
At 180° F. all the colors seemed to be 
only slightly lighter in depth, although the 
shade at the boil was a trifle brighter. 

The dilution of the bath as far as twice the 
dilution is not very marked, only a 
difference in depth being noted. Twice 
dilution is nearly the limit when dyeing on 
practical scale, while a dilution of three or 
five times is very seldom reached. In dye- 
ing combination of colors, the effect is more 
easily seen, as some of the colors hold off 
and the tone changes as the dilution becomes 
greater. At five times dilution the colors, as 
a rule, become lighter and duller, but as this 
dilution is seldom used, it is of no great im- 
portance. 


boil. 


a 
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ESTIMATING THE DEGREE OF MERCER- 
IZATION IN COTTON YARNS. 





BY PROF. EDMUND KNECHT. 


A lecture before the Society of Dyers and Colorists. 

\ arious methods have been proposed from 
time to time for ascertaining whether a sam- 
ple of cotton has been mercerized or not, but 
none of these have hitherto given entire sat- 
isfaction. At the present time most reliance 
appears to be placed (at least in the case of 
Aniline Blacks) on the microscopical exam- 
ination of the fiber. This is, however, not so 
simple a matter as it might appear to be at 
first sight, for even in well mercerized ma- 
terials a certain proportion of the fibers ap- 
pear to escape the action of the caustic soda, 
or to behave abnormally, so that it is neces- 
sary to examine a number of fibers individu- 
ally before an opinion can be formed. 

[he iodine method, which is otherwise 
satisfactory, fails to discriminate be- 

cottons mercerized with compara- 
tively weak lyes on the one hand and very 
strong lyes on the other. 

One of 


very 


tween 


the most characteristic changes 
which mercerizing brings about in the prop- 
erties of the cotton fiber is, as is well known, 
the vastly increased affinity for coloring mat- 
ters. This property would naturally suggest 
itself as the most convenient means of ascer- 
taining to what extent a sample of cotton 
had been mercerized, the result being ar- 
rived at by means of comparative dye trials. 
Schaposchinkoff and Minajeff have recorded 
a number of quantitative estimations of the 
amounts of matters re- 
quired to produce the same shade on ordi- 
nary and on mercerized cotton, and came to 
the that mercerized cotton re- 
quires 20 to 50 per cent. less color than ordi- 
nary cotton. Their experiments were, how- 
ever, carried out on cotton which had been 


mercerized without tension, and this fact de- 


various coloring 


conclusion 


tracts considerably from the practical value 
of their results, since mercerizing (in the 
true sense) is not at present carried out un- 
less under tension, and, as is well known, the 
affinity for coloring matters is under these 
conditions considerably less than when the 
treatment 


has been conducted without ten- 
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sion. ‘The estimation of the degree of mer- 
cerization by means of comparative dye 
trials in separate baths is rendered difficult 
by the fact that mercerized cotton exhausts 
the bath much better than ordinary cotton. 
A colorimetic examination of the liquors to 
determine the amounts of color left in solu- 
tion is open to several objections. 

A much more striking contrast between 
mercerized and ordinary cotton is obtained 
by utilizing the selective affinity of the two 
materials for coloring matter in one and the 
same bath. In a series of experiments which 
I conducted some years ago on this behavior, 
some very interesting results were revealed 
by dyeing in one bath, skeins of the follow- 
ing: 


(1) Ordinary cotton yarn, not treated. 


(2) 6 e mercerized with KOH at 50° Tw. 
(3) se “ “ “ Nat IH “ 50 “ 
(4) “ “ “ “ HNO, “ 83 “ 


Dyed with such coloring matters as Dia- 
mine Green, Chrysophenine, Benzopurpurin 
4 B, Eclipse Blue, etc., the skeins showed a 
remarkable divergence in their selective af- 
finities. The shades obtained on those 
treated with caustic potash were about twice 
as deep, those treated with caustic soda four 
times as deep, and those treated with nitric 
acid about eight times as deep as on ordi- 
nary cotton. These are, of course, only 
rough estimates, and can have no claim to 
accuracy. 

In 1904 I described in a paper read before 
this society a method by means of which the 
amotint of an azo dye taken up by cotton 
could be quantitatively estimated in the fiber 
by indirect titration. By making use of this 
method I have now succeeded in applying 
the selective affinity not only for ascertain- 
ing whether a sample of cotton yarn is mer- 
cerized or not, but further for determining 
the degree of strength of the caustic soda 
which has been used in the process, provid- 
ing the process has been conducted at the 
ordinary temperature. 

The method of working adopted was to 
determine first experimentally the relative 
amounts of color taken up by ordinary cot- 
ton and cotton mercerized with different 
strengths (10°-70° Tw. at intervals of 5° Tw.) 
of caustic soda on being dyed for one hour 
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at the boil in a bath containing excess of the 
dyestuff. 

Practicaliy any direct azo dye may serve 
for the purpose providing it is not a mix- 
ture, but for my experiments I preferred to 
use the sodium salt of pure Benzopurpurin 
4 B. The amount of color used for dyeing 
was generally 4 per cent. on the total weight 
of the skeins and the amount of water 20 
times that of the weight of the cotton, the 
usual additions of soda and Glauber’s salt 
being made to the bath. 

[n the first quantitative experiment it was 
sought to determine the selective affinities 
for Benzopurpurin 4 B of ordinary bleached 
cotton, cotton mercerized with caustic soda 
and cotton mercerized with nitric acid. 

To this end 75 grain skeins of the various 
materials were dyed for an hour with 3 per 
cent. Benzopurpurin 4 B, 5 per cent. soda 
and 10 per cent. salt, the amount of liquor 
being 20 times the weight of the yarn. The 
results are given in the following table: 


TABLE I. 


Material dyed @ Color taken up 


Ordinary cotton . 
Mercerized NaOH 60° Tw 
Mercerized HNO, 85 
Since color equal to g per cent. of weight 
of one skein was used in the dye bath, it will 
be seen that the bath was almost exhausted. 
In the case of the mercerized with 
nitric acid, a blank was carried out, as I had 
previously found that a certain amount of 
the acid combines with the cotton in mercer- 
izing. The amount found by titrating the 
blank with TiCl, (which was not large) was 
deducted 


cotton 


from that obtained in estimating 
It is interesting to note that these 
figures practically bear out the rough esti- 
mates which I had made in my first experi- 
ments on selective action, 1. 


the color. 


e., the caustic 
soda mercerized cotton took up 2.78 per 
cent. in place of 2.76, and that mercerized 
with nitric acid 5.23 instead of 5.52, which 
figures represent respectively four and eight 
times the quantity taken up by ordinary 
cotton. The experiment was repeated with 
ordinary cotton, cotton mercerized without 
tension with nitric acid, with caustic 
soda of different strengths. The results bear 
out those in the table, but beyond this are 


and 


not of any further interest. The most re- 
markable point in connection with these 
trials is the enormous affinity for direct and 
other colors evinced by cotton mercerized 
with nitric acid, which now receives quanti 
tative corroboration. 

A large number of quantitative experi- 
ments were carried out in order to ascertain 
the relative selective affinities of cotton in 
the ordinary condition and cottons mercer- 
ized with and without tension with varying 
strengths of caustic soda, the dyeing being 
eftected in separate baths and in one and the 
same bath, but of all these it is sufficient for 
the present purpose to record the results ob- 
tained by dyeing in a single bath, in which 
case slight alterations in the degree of con- 
centration are not of much moment, since all 
the samples are exposed to identical condi- 
tions. The following table shows the selec- 
tive affinities of ordinary cotton, cotton mer- 
cerized under tension, and cotton mercerized 
without tension (both bleached and grey), 
for Benzopurpurin 4 B: 


TABLE 2. 

selective affinities of ordinary 
cotton and cotton mercerized with and with- 
out tension for Benzopurpurin 4 B. 


Showing 


Strength of 
NaOH 


4 color 


Material taken u 


{ Untreated 


< Mercerized with tension. . 
Mercerized without tension 


" Untreated 


< Mercerized with tension.. Tw. .86 


Bleach’d bleached 


Mercerized without tension ‘ 3.54 


The material used for the experiments 
was a two-fold Egyptian yarn (grey), of 


which skeins were carefully mercerized un- 
der tension after wetting out with boiling 
water. For the dyeing, skeins of 38 grains 
each were used. The dye bath was made up 
with 3 per cent. Benzopurpurin 4 B, 5 per 
cent. soda, and 10 per cent. salt, the water 
amounting to 20 times the weight of the cot- 
ton. The results are given in the following 
table: 
TABLE 3. 

Showing amounts of Benzopurpurin 4 B 
taken up from the same bath by ordinary 
cotton and cotton mercerized stretched, in 
different strengths of caustic soda. 





# Benzopurpurin in fiber. 


Yarn E. Il. Average % 
Ordinary «.-- +--+ seeees 1.76 1.77 1.77 
Mercerized 10 Tw....---- 1.86 1.90 1.88 

ni 2 e penene 2.37 2.40 2.39 
ae oe 2 56 2.57 2.57 
30 2.94 2.95 2.95 
a RE ag ween 3.03 3.01 3.02 
= Me Monae 3.10 3.19 3-15 
" 45 “ ceceee 3-26 3-28 3-27 
oe SO “ cccces 3-32 3-44 3.38 
C6 cass 3-50 3-50 3-50 
GO © cesees 3°55 3-56 3-56 
‘ 65 “ ceeeee 3-59 3-60 3-60 
16 © seaeen 3-61 3-70 3-66 


In these, and in all other cases, the estima- 
tion of the color in the dyed yarn was car- 
ried out as described in my previous paper, 
already alluded to. 
dy e bath, the 


On emerging from the 
various skeins were all 
squeezed, lightly rinsed in water, and laid on 
a piece of dry, clean flannel. Each skein was 
then in turn transferred to a conical 300 c. c. 
flask, into which a current of CO, was 
Dilute hydrochloric acid was added, 
then a known volume of standard TiCl, (in 
excess), and after boiling until the whole of 
the coior had been destroyed the contents of 
the flask were cooled and the excess of titan- 
ous chloride titrated back with standard iron 
alum, using potassium sulphocyanide as indi- 
cator. The calculations are done in the 
ustial way; examples are given in my previ- 


passed. 


ous papers 

It will be seen from the results given in 
the table that the affinity of the cotton for 
coloring matter rises continuously from that 
which has undergone no treatment to that 
which has been mercerized with caustic soda 
of 70° Tw. Between these there is a differ- 
ence of 1.77 to 3.7 


evenly distributed. 


0, which, however, is not 

In any case, however, 
there is a steady and continuous rise, and 
this was also noticed in the cottons mercer- 
ized without tension. 

In applying the method which I now ven- 
ture to bring before you for determining the 
strength of caustic soda which has been used 
for mercerizing a given sample of cotton 
yarn (grey or bleached), a known weight of 
is dyed along with a known 
weight of ordinary cotton of about the same 


the sample 


quality, under the same conditions as those 


given for the table in one bath. The color is 


then estimated quantitatively in both sam- 
ples, but the figures thus obtained are not 
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directly comparable with those of the table 
unless the ordinary cotton has taken up ex- 
actly 1.77 per cent. of color. If it has taken 
up less, then the mercerized sample will have 
taken up less in the same proportion, and 
vice versa if it has taken up more. 

It was, of course, necessary to ascertain 
before any further work could be proceeded 
with whether different qualities of ordinary 
cotton absorb exactly or nearly the same 
amount of color when dyed together in one 
bath. Although a slight divergence in this 
respect was noticed in some cases, it was 
not sufficient to materially affect the useful- 
ness of our method. The following table 
gives the results obtained: 


TABLE 4. 

Showing amounts of Benzopurpurin 4 B 
taken up by different qualities of cotton 
when dyed in a single bath. 


A. B. Cc. 
Bleached twofold 1.46 1.39 1.59 
Grey single...... 1.33 1.41 1.50 
Grey twofold.... 1.43 1.42 1.54 
Calico bleached. . 1.47 1.46 1.58 


A further point which had to be taken into 
consideration was the time employed in mer- 
cerizing. In our experiments this amounted 
to about three minutes, which may be taken 
as an average time for mercerizing in the 
hank. Since, however, the time given in 
piece mercerizing is considerably less, this 
fact was taken into consideration in the ex- 
periments. The material experimented upon 
was well bleached cotton yarn, and the 
strength of the caustic soda was 50° Tw. 
After steeping for the time stated (the purity 
of the material was such that it instantly 
wetted out on immersion in the caustic soda) 
the weighed skein was instantly plunged into 
a large excess of diluted sulphuric acid, and 
was then well washed. 


TABLE 5. 


Showing influence of time on the mercer- 
izing action of caustic soda of 50° Tw. 


Time Shrinkage Gaeeee 
5 seconds 15.7% 3-24% 
~~ += 17.4% 3-62% 
2oCi™ 25.0% 3.80% 
ies 25.0% 3.89% 
60 “* 25.0% 3.91% 
seo 6Cl«S* 27.4% 4.10% 


From the experimental data thus ascer- 


Pipes 90 KE 
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tained it is evident that the reaction is very 
rapid. Within the limits of actual working 
there is not very much difference in the de- 
eree of mercerization, at all events as far as 
dyeing capacity is concerned. 

Having thus ascertained that neither the 
quality of the cotton nor (within reasonable 
limits) the time employed in mercerizing had 
any material (considerable) influence on the 
color absorbing power of the treated sample, 
we proceeded to test the method with vari- 
ous samples of yarn which had been mercer- 
ized in the laboratory and in the works, and 
were successful in estimating in every case 
the strength of caustic soda that had been 
used for mercerizing. 


TABLE 6. 


Showing results obtained by applying the 
method to yarns mercerized under tension. 
‘Tw. 
calc. 
1.65% . 
merc. 35° Tw. 2.83% é 35-3 
17% 49.0 
11% - 
47% 1 19.8 
19% . 58.9 
547% oe 
86% 29 45.0 


Benzopurpurin Calc. 
taken up 


I.—Grey Egyptian 2-fold 


I[1.—Bleached 2-fold 
merc. 


“ 


“ 


Grey 2-fold 
merc. 47 


“ 


merc. 50° Tw. 
Grey 2-fold 


“ 


Ql 49.I 


3 
I 
I 
Bleached 2-fold 1.5 
2 
I 
2 


merc. 50° Tw. 3.01 48.0 


In none of these cases was refrigeration 
used in mercerizing, and it is not to be ex- 
pected that the table given above will hold 
good for yarns which have been mercerized 
at low temperatures. 

Up to the present only a few experiments 
have been conducted on cotton mercerized 
in the piece, but I regret to say that the re- 
sults have been anything but encouraging, 
having come out much too low. I am, how- 
inclined to think that this is not due to 
any fault in the method, but to imperfect 
mercerizing due in the main to the great 
speed at which the process is usually carried 
out, which in the case of unbleached cotton 
does not permit of the fibers being acted 
upon to the full extent. It will thus be evi- 
dent that the time experiments given in 
Table No. 5 cannot apply to the mercerizing 
of grey pieces on a large scale. I am, how- 
ever, pursuing the matter further by exam- 
ination of warp and weft separately and of 
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cotton pieces which have been batched in 
caustic soda before passing on to the stretch- 
ing frame, and in case I am able to arrive at 
a satisfactory explanation, shall communi- 
cate my results at a future date. 


—_———_____¢—_______ ___._. 


A DYE HOUSE FOR A WORSTED MILL. 
BY BRADFORD. 


[The following article was written by an En- 
glish dyer of long experience in response to an 
inquiry for particulars regarding a dye house 
adapted for the product of a worsted mill coloring 
slubbing, yarn and pieces.—Ed.] 


The equipment of a dye house for a wor- 
sted mill depends on the class of stock used 
and the finish of cloth. The machinery must 
be proportioned to the output of the mill. 
Each loom may be turning off a piece in 
1 1/2 days if light-picked dress or costume 
cloth is manufactured. If middling, heavily 
picked suitings are produced, the output mav 
not be over a third as’ great. 
machinery provided for in 
suffice to follow four 
from 60 to 80 looms. 


The amount of 
the plan should 
of drawing and 
The dyeing machine, 
if used for slubbing, will be sufficient for two 
sets of drawing frames, one set of gill boxes, 
one Noble comb and about 40 looms, and the 
piece dyeing machines will be sufficient for 
40 looms more. 


sets 


If white goods are made an 
additional dolly washer for scouring, a pad- 
ding machine for tinting, a jigger for per- 
oxide bleaching and a wooden sulphur stove 
would be needed. It would be desirable to 
isolate the sulphur stove, as the fumes are 
apt to cause stains. 

The dimensions of dyeing and finishing 
works shown are go by 50 ft., with a second 
floor, 24 by 60 ft., over the boiler. The sec- 
ond story, 1o ft. high, is designed for reeling 
and drying slubbing and yarn and to carry a 
reserve tank for the hot water system. The 
matching place and warehouse for dye wares 
and stores are top lighted and are 9 by 24 ft 
and 9 ft. high. 

The roof should be half glazed with bon- 
nets over the dye pans and crabbing ma- 
chine, the walls being carried up 20 ft. to 
make the roof the same height over all. A 
steel boiler, 7 ft., 6 in., by 30 ft., having an 
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economizer with 64 pipes for boiler feed and 
64 pipes for hot water are provided. For the 
hot water there should be a wooden reserve 


tank holding 2,400 gallons (10 tons water) 


with a small tank for ball tap feed, placed 
over the economizer on the second floor. 
The water circulates from economizer to 


tank, the service to the works being taken 
from a pipe coming from the economizer and 


returning to the pipe leading back to the 


a 


XX 





A 





DYEHOUSE 
economizer. This hot water service is useful 
in saving direct steam and time in boiling up. 

A herizontal engine of 20 to 30 h. p. will 
ufice for the 


suffice main plant and a rope drive 
the engine to parallel shafts is recom- 


' led 
mended 


to be 


from 

The use of small auxiliary engines 
‘ondemned unless they afford some 
convenience. <A_ small 
pump into the boiler is needed. 
for the tentering machine is 


¢ ~sa1 
SpPcCidl 


I engine to 
An engine 
of use in arrang- 
ing different speeds and in permitting over- 
An 


engine and pump also may be used in con- 


me work in the finishing department. 


junction with the hydraulic press. The boiler 
should be run at 80 to 100 Ibs. pressure. 
gine and steam is to be delivered to the ma- 


chines through a_ 6-in. pipe with a valve 
which reduces the pressure to 40 lbs. The 


dve pans need 2-in. pipes and the crabbing 
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machine I-in. pipe. The hot water pipes 
from the economizer should have a 3-in. ser- 
vice with return for circulation, supplying the 
crab, the dolly, all dyeing vessels and the 
scouring machine. 

The following is the equipment specified in 
the plan: One triple crabbing machine, A; 
two piece dyeing winch machines, B; one 
dolly washer, C; one iron soap tank, D; two 
open width scouring machines, E; one set of 









MILL. 


stocks, F; 


one hot 
air tentering machine, H; one cropping ma- 
chine, I; 


one hydro extractor, G; 
one rig- 
one folding machine, L; 
one rotary press, M; one hydraulic press, N; 
one reeling machine for slubbing, O; three 
dve vats for yarn or slubbing, P; three dye 
frames, PX; one yarn or slubbing dyeing 
machine, QO; one drying machine, R, for yarn 
and _ slubbing; and pump for 
two tanks for hot water, T; 
hoist to first floor, U; economizer pipes, V; 
boiler, W; doors, X; stairway, Y; reserve 
tank for dyeing machine, Qxx; drop hole for 
reel slubbing,-Z; main engine, Wx; small en- 
gine pumping to boiler, W1; tank to supply 
W1, Wa: crane for bags of tops, xx; engine 
for tentering machine, Hx; frames for drying 
Wheel trucks are needed for 
cerrying material from one process to an- 


one damping machine, J; 
ging machine, K; 


engine hy- 


draulic press, S; 


stove, Rx. 
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other; a serviceable size is 2 ft., g in., by 5 it., 
6 in., by 2 ft. deep. 

The yarn and slubbing vats and dyeing 
machine require sticks, also wooden frames 
in which the yarn can be placed before and 
aiter dyeing. These should be on wheels so 
that the frames can be drawn up to the side 
of the pan. The crab house will require per- 
forated cylinders and one or two steam taps 
so arranged that the cylinders can be placed 
horizontally or vertically for steaming; aiso 
a wooden frame to hold the steamed rolls 
and a wheel cart to carry the rolls about. 
The crabbing machine is used to prevent the 
cloth from becoming wrinkled. It imparts a 
permanent and indestructible luster and 
finish which are not affected by any subse- 
quent operation. The cloth is first wound 
on to a roller and then passed in a state of 
tension to the first bottom roller under pres- 
sure. The first trough of the machine is 
filled with boiling water or soap solution. 
The process is repeated in the second trough 
and again in a third trough in which the 
cold. The stretching of the cloth 
and the weight put on the rollers depends on 
the quality of the material and the kind of 
finish required. Soft finished stuffs require 
no pressure, whereas for hard finishes great 
pressure and weights are imperative. Steam- 
ng is usuaily considered a part of the crab- 
The pieces are 


water is 


1 

i 

hing 
its 


process. unwrapped 
and 


tightly on a perforated iron cylinder. 


irom the last crabbing roller wound 
Steam 
is admitted through the axis of the cylinder 
for about ten minutes or until it passes freely 
through the cloth. 

The dolly washer is used for washing after 
lyeing and also for scouring in the finishing 
srocess. The pieces are stitched end to end 
and run continuously between two heavy 
woodén squeezing rollers placed over a 
trough containing the necessary scouring so- 
lution. The wide scouring machine is much 
better for scouring than the dolly as the work 
is more evenly done and creases and crimps 
are avoided. The piece is kept at width by 
straining bars and is passed through squeez- 
ing rollers and run in a trough below the 
rollers which soap. The falling 


stocks are the most adaptable machine for 


contains 
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milling, the ordinary milling machine being 
suitable chiefly for light weights. The stocks 
consist of a wooden box, in which the piece 
is placed, and two heavy wooden hammers, 
which are alternately raised by a tappet 
wheel and let fall on the piece in such a man- 
ner that its position is constantly changed. 
Vats are convenient for 
slubbing in hank. 


either yarn or 
They should be rectangu- 
lar, about a yard wide and of a length and 
depth suitable for different quantities of ma- 
terial. The small vat should take from 30 to 
60 lIbs., according to the quality of the 
wool. Of course merinos take much more 
room than coarse wool. The large vats may 
be made to handle from go to 150 Ibs. The 
water should be heated by means of a per- 
forated copper steam pipe, running along the 
bottom. A false bottom may be introduced 
to protect the yarn from the steam. The 
hanks are suspended in rows on smooth 
sticks laid across the tub. The hanks are 
turned by means of a rod placed immediately 
beneath the stick. The whole stick full is 
turned a quarter around, so that after two 
turns the part of the hank that was at the 
bottom is at the top. 

The yarn or pieces must be packed evenly 
in the hydro-extractor so that the basket is 
properly balanced and the water is expelled 
quickly. The liquor in the piece dyeing ma- 
chine, which is made of 4-in. wooden planks, 
is heated by a perforated copper pipe enter- 
ing at one end and running along the whole 
length of the vessel. A perforated wooden 
division serves to keep the pieces from com- 
ing into contact with the steam pipe and can 
be used when adding additional dvyestuff. 


—————————— 


The world’s cotton production for 1907 is 
covered in statistics by the Census Bureau 
The output in bales of 500 pounds each was 
16,512,185 in 1907, compared with 19,942,00 
for 1906, with 15,747,000 for 
803,000 for 1904, the United 
ing 10,882,385. 


1905, and 18,- 


States export 


it 


Shipments of cotton cloth to the 
States from England during the 


were valued at $11,080,750 


United 
year 1906 
and measured 


> sieiacelles 
78,734,900 yards 
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REMOVING FOG FROM DYE HOUSES. 











REPORT OF AN INVESTIGATION OF FRENCH DYE 

















HOUSES. 





[This investigation was mace by two French en- 
gineers, Turin and Lassaux, under the direction of 
the Association of French Dyeing Industries 
(Union des Industries Francaises de la Teinture). 
Many dye works were visited in the course of the 
enquiry, which is of value to the American trade 
because the principles underlying the removal of 
og are the same everywhere, although the prob- 

ay be affected by different local conditions.— 





































































THE CAUSE OF FOG. 








We will first outline the theory of fog for- 
mation and 








the various causes for its per- 
When a dye bath is brought to a 
temperature of 212° F., steam is thrown off 
and absorbed by the surrounding air until 
the point of saturation is reached. This 
point of saturation is raised by an increase 
in the temperature of the air. The warm air 
saturated with steam rises and comes in con- 
tact with layers of cooler air at the top of 
the room. The resulting fall in the tempera- 
e causes formation of fog which, being 
than the sinks nearer to the 
floor. The colder the air the denser will be 
ie fog. From this explanation it is evident 
that the fog will be less dense in the vicinity 
of a warm room or a steam boiler, or in a 
dry room where the temperature is higher 
than in the dye house. Consequently the fog 
is formed in two ways; continuously over the 
tubs and drying machines and intermittently 
by the introduction of cold air into the room. 
It is possible to remove the fog completely 
by heating the air of the room so as to bring 
the moisture below the point of saturation. 
This method is not to be recommended. AI- 
though the fog is made invisible, it is not re- 
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sistence., 
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heavier air, 
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noved, the air being hot and damp, condi- 
tions that are injurious to the health of the 
operatives and sometimes unbearable. Such 
a remedy would be worse than the disease, 




















as the ordinary fog in dye houses has no in- 
jurious effect on the workers. During this 
investigation not a single complaint from the 
operatives came to our ears. 

















Among them 
were some very old people, sons and grand- 
sons of dyers, who had worked at the trade 
ll their lives and enjoyed the best of health. 
If the 























fog in dye houses has an injurious 
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efiect on the operatives this fact would un- 
questionably have been indicated by these 
old workmen. 

The fog is most likely to be caused by dye 
vats, kettles and drying machines; these are 
located in the dye ‘house, scouring, printing 
and finishing rooms. In many work rooms 
not only must the fog be removed but the 
condensation must be preveated. This point 
we will discuss later. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE PROBLEM OF 








REMOVING FOG. 


The reader will agree that it would be pre- 
sumptuous to give directions for removing 
fog from work-rooms regardless of the vary- 
ing conditions encountered in practice. On 
the contrary the problem is exceedingly dif- 
ficult, involving as it does the following lead- 
ing questions: 

1. The kind of material being manufac- 
tured and the conditions of the work. 

2. The style of the building. 

3. The fog removing apparatus that is 
available. 


4. The financial condition of the mill 
owners. 
We will first consider the various ma- 


terials that are being manipulated and the 
methods of working. Piece dyeing, espe- 
cially when fancy colors are produced, de- 
mands cleanliness, which makes it necessary 
to avoid all dust and dripping water. This 
is especially the case with silk on account of 
its very high price. Accordingly in piece 
dye houses the fog removing apparatus must 
not circulate dust or result in a condensa- 
tion of the steam. Metal pipes for conduct- 
ing the air blast must not be placed over the 
dye tubs, nor over any place where the 
pieces are handled. ©The air must not be 
drawn from the vicinity of a coal pile, or 
under conditions that would result in dust 
being carried into the dye house. The last 
named difficulty can be prevented by cover- 
ing the entrance to the pipes with canvas 
soaked in oil, which serves the purpose of a 
filter. The use of such a device is open to 
many objections and as a consequence is not 
used when it can be avoided. In piece dye 
houses there is a more rapid formation of 
steam than when the material is dyed in the 
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raw stock Velvet 
The pieces are very 
heavy (from 3c to 100 pounds each) and the 
absorb two or three times their 
weight of water or dye liquor, which makes 
the handling slow and laborious. The pieces 
while passing from one process to the other 
lie around a large part of the time and give 
off much steam. 

The time during which the dye liquor is 
kept at a high temperature is another im- 
portant factor in the formation of fog. For 
example, the dyeing of linen velvet requires 
boiling but a few minutes, after which the 
goods are cooled and wound on rollers. 
Likewise we have noticed in the dyeing of 
cotton velvet and similar goods, the tem- 
perature of the liquor in most of the ket- 
tles is not over 120° F., while only a few of 
the tubs are boiling. On the other hand, the 
dveing of wool goods requires a tempera- 


ture of 212° F. 


in skeins or on spools. 
has another peculiarity. 


~ i. 
goods 


Moreover the manipulation 
of the material in the boiling liquor results 
in much more steam being given off. We 
have noticed the wide variation between dif- 
ferent dye houses in the relation between the 
area of the dye tubs and the size of the room. 

We will now refer to the important part 
played by the construction of the building. 
In removing fog from a dye house the engi- 
neer must deal with the conditions caused by 
the particular construction of the building, 
since .it is generally out of the question to 
make extensive changes in the plant, such, 
for example, as the construction or removal 
of the roofs and putting in double windows. 
Nevertheless, there are cases in which some 
We have 
visited many old dye houses where it is im- 
possible to remove the fog economically 
from the work rooms owing to the construc- 
tion of the building. For example, we know 
of a dve house in Amiens which is built over 
a stream. The floor was laid with spaces be- 
tween the boards to allow the water and dye 
liauor to escape. These conditions made 
There is 
another dye house in Amiens where the 
stream runs along side the building, being 
separated by a very frail wooden partition. 
Moreover the work necessitates having the 
doors in the partition open a great deal of 


work in this direction is necessary. 


e 
the removal of the fog impossible. 


the time. The resulting dampness makes the 
removal of the fog from this dye house ex- 
difficult. We observed several 
dye houses near Lyons which were located 
in the lower floor of tenement buildings. 
Most of these dye houses are of slight im- 
portance, having an area of scarcely 600 to 
800 square feet. In such cases the financial 
question makes the solution of the problem 
impossible. Moreover the small work rooms 
which are used only occasionally are often in 
very bad condition. 

The material of which the building is made 
has an important influence on the problem. 
The condensation of the steam on the ceil- 
ings and sides of the building depends upon 
how good a conductor of heat the material 
is and upon its capacity to absorb moisture. 
Wooden roof timbers and roofs with boards 
or tiling under the rafters affords, in our 
opinion, the easiest solution of the problem 
of removing fog. 
obtained by 
cushion. 
contrary 


ceedingly 


Fully as good results are 
double roofs forming an air 
Roofs of iron and cement on the 
facilitate condensation. This fact 
has been disclosed by our observations in 
different dye houses. Even when the prob- 
lem has been solved a certain condensation 
remains with which the dyer must contend. 
For example, in the dry room of one bleach- 
ery we visited five double drying machines 
and two tentering machines were running in 
a room which was about 135 feet long. The 
cloth is delivered to these 12 machines at 
the rate of 40 yards per minute, giving a 
total production of 480 yards per minute or 
28,800 yards an hour, equal to 288 cuts of 
100 vards each. The goods contain an aver- 
age of Ir pounds of water per cut so that in 
drying the production 3,168 pounds of water 
was evaporated per hour. On account of the 
high temperature of the workroom. this 
steam was but slightly visible. The problem 
of removing fog was, therefore, almost com- 
pletely solved, but the trouble with conden- 
sation remained. The large amount of vapor 
in the air condensed rapidly by reason of the 
air coming in contact with the cement roof. 
\s a result there was much dripping of water 
on the drying and tentering machines. An 
attempt was made to protect the machines by 
stretching cloth and placing boards over 
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them. The cloth, 
while the boards became dirty and 


splintered, causing trouble. 





however, made the room 
dark 


We noticed an interesting solution of a 
similar trouble in a mill at Amiens. A pre- 
pared canvas was stretched under the tiling 
of the roof. This canvas had been in place 
for nine years and prevented completely the 
dripping of the water on the machines be- 
low. 

The 
portant influence on the removal of fog. 
With the building detached it is possible to 
blow the fog out either through the roof or 
the side walls. 


It was coated every two years. 
location of the building has an im- 


On a building having several 
stories there is often only one free side next 
to the street. 


In such a case the blowing of 
the fog 


the 


case in 


into street is objectionable. 
Roubaix where the 


owner of such a building was compelled to 


TI ; 
there was one 


pay damages because of having blown steam 
from his dve house into the street. 


(To be continued.) 





DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD KECORD. 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care- 
fully made, and itis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of 
the market demand, The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 
pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation. Subscrip- 
tion price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 


Recipe No. 113. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 


Red G on 


-repare the dye bath with 


Monochrome 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 


3 lbs. Monochrome Red G. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., 
York.) 
6 lbs. Ammonium Acetate. 
1 lb. Potassium Bichromate 


New 


Enter the material at 160° F., bring slowly to a 
boil and dye at a boil for 1 to 1 1/2 hours 

Monochrome Red G is of a new group of dye- 
tuffs which seems to offer many advantages. They 
are in reality after-chrome colors, dyed in a single 
bath, with the use of ammonium chromate, the lat- 
ter compound being produced in the dye bath by 
the action of ammonium acetate with potassium 
bichromate. 

They dye level, are easily matched, and possess 
excellent fastness to 


¢° 
] 1 


light, 


fulling and other finish- 
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ing processes. They are recommended for all 


sorts of fast dyeing, where the color is not too 
heavy. 


Recipe No. 114. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Brilliant Acid Blue V on 100 ibs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


2 Ibs. Brilliant Acid Blue V. 
(Farbenfabriken Co., 66 Lafayette 
New York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 


at, 


Enter at a temperature not above 120° F., bring 
slowly to a boil and dye at a boil for one hour. 

Brilliant Acid Blue V is very soluble, dyes level. 
penetrates well, and good fastness to 
alkalies. Its fastness to light is iairly good. 


possesses 


Recipe No. 115. 
Pink on Bleached Cotton Yarn. 
Pink B U on ioo lbs. bleached 


Prepare the dye bath with 


Tetrazo cotton 


yarn. 


4 lb. Tetrazo Pink B U. 
(American Dyewood Co., 
New York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


154 William St., 


Dye at a boil for one hour. 

Tetrazo Pink B U is recommended where good 
fastness to light and washing is required, as it is 
among the fastest of the substantive pinks. When 
used on union goods the wool is dyed a trifle yel- 
lower than the cotton. 

It is of especial interest in the dyeing of arti- 
ficial silk 





Recipe No. 116. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Immedial Direct Blue B B Extra Conc. on 100 
lbs. cotton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
8 lbs. Immedial Direct Blue B B Ex. Conc 


(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York.) 


16 lbs. Sodium Sulphide. Crystals. 
6 Ibs. Soda Ash. 
25 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 


Dissolve the dyestuff together with the sodium 
sulphide, and add to the dye bath, which already 
contains the soda ash and Glauber’s salt. Boil up 
the bath, shut off the steam and dye for one hour 
just below a boil, keeping the material below the 
surface of the liquor as much as possible. 

Immedial Direct Blue BB Ex. Conc. possesses 
excellent fastness to light, and very good fastness 
to washing and acid. 





DYE RECIPES 


Recipe No. 117. 
Brown on Worsted Yarn. 
Fast Chrome Brown J A C on 100 Ibs, worsted 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3% lbs. Fast Chrome Brown J A C. 
(Kalle & Co., 530 Canal St., New York.) 
3 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter at 100° F., raise slowly to a boil and dye 
at a boil for one hour. 
Then after treat at a boil for 1/2 hour in a bath 


made up with 
2 lbs. Potassium Bichromate. 


Fast Chrome Brown J A C gives an olive shade 
cf brown which possesses the characteristic fast- 
ness of the after-chromed colors. 


Recipe No. 118. 
Yellow on Worsted Yarn. 
Domingo Alizarine Yellow 
worsted yarn. 


R Extra on 100 lbs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Domingo Alizarine Yellow R Extra 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
New York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 


Enter at 120° F., bring slowly to a boil and dye 


at a boil for one hour. Then add 
1 to 2 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid 


to exhaust the dye bath. 
Then after treat by adding 


24 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 


and boiling for 1/2 hour ‘onger. 


Domingo Alizarine Yellow R Extra possesses 


very good fastness to light and washing. 


Recipe No. 1109. 
Green on Worsted Yarn. 


Anthraquinone Green G X N Powder on 100 
lbs. worsted yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Anthraquinone Green G X N Powder. 
(Badische Company, 128 Duane St., New 
York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Enter at a temperature not above 120° F., bring 


slowly to a boil and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Anthraquinone Green G X N Powder is a com- 
paratively low cost dyestuff, is well adapted for 
the dyeing of loose wool and yarn. It possesses 
very good fastness to light, carbonizing, rubbing 
and fairly good fastness to washing and milling. 


Recipe No. 120. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 


Lanafuchsine B B S on too lbs. worsted yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Lanafuchsine B B S. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 
York.) 
10 lbs. Bisulphate of Soda. 


Front St., New 


Enter at 120° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 

Lanafuchsine B B S possesses excellent fastness 
to alkalies, carbonizing, stoving and good fastness 
tc light. 


Recipe No. 121. 
Yellow on Mercerized Cotton Yarn. 


Sulphur Yellow G Extra on 100 Ibs. mercerized 
cotton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


6 lbs. Sulphur Yellow G Extra 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 
New York.) 

Ibs. Sodium Sulphide. 

Ibs. Soda Ash. 

Ibs. Common Salt. 


Water St., 


I 


First boil up the bath with soda, add the dye 
previously dissolved by boiling up in water con- 
taining the quantity of suiphide of soda indicated 
above, and again bring to the boil for a short 
time. Then add the Glauber Salt and dye for one 
hour at about 200° F. After completion of the 
dyeing process, rinse weil until the rinsing water 
fiows off colorless. To the last rinsing bath add 
a little acetic or formic acid and treat the material 
for about 1/4 hour at the ordinary temperature in 
this bath. Finally hydroextract and dry. 

Sulphur Yellow G Extra possesses very good 
fastness to washing, cross dyeing and good fast- 
ness to light, acids, alkalies and most of the other 
color destroying agencies. 

Recipe No. 122. 
Olive on Worsted Yarn. 

Compound Shade on too Ibs. 

Prepare the dye bath with 


worsted yarn. 


3 lbs. Domingo Alizarine Yellow D. 
1 lb. Fast Chrome Blue G. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
New York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter at 120° F., bring slowly to a boil and dye 
at a boil for one hour. Then add 


1 to 2 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid 
to exhaust the dye bath 
Then after treat by adding 


2% lbs. Potassium Bichromate 
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and boiling for 1/2 hour longer. 
[The shade produced by this combination pos- 


sesses very good fastness to light and washing. 


Recipe No. 123. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 


3rown G on 100 lbs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


Kryogene cotton yarn 


20 lbs. Kryogene Brown G. 
(Badische Company, 128 Duane St., New 
York.) 
20 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide. 
5 lbs. Soda Ash. 
50 Ibs. Common Salt. 


Dissolve the dyestuff together with the sodium 
sulphide and add to the dye bath which already 
contains the soda ash and common salt. Boil up 
the bath, shut off the steam and dye the yarn for 
one hour at a temperature just below a boil, keep- 
ing the material under the surface of the hquor as 
much as possible. 

In a standing bath not more than 12 lbs. of dye- 
stuff need be used to produce the same shade. 

Kryogene Brown G possesses excellent fastness 
to washing and boiling acid, as well as good resist- 
ance to light. 





Recipe No. 124. 

Blue on Cotton and Wool Union Material. 

Union Navy Blue 9752 on 100 lbs. cotton ard 
wool union material. Prepare the dye bath with 

6 lbs. Union Navy Blue 9752. 
(W. F. Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., New 
York.) 

Common Salt. 

Enter the material at a temperature of 140° F., 
raise slowly to 170° F., maintain this temperature 
for 1/2 hour, or until the cotton is up to the de- 
sired shade, then bring to a boil and boil for 1/2 
hour or until the wool is up to shade. 

Union Navy Blue 9752 will be found to be an 
excellent color for producing heavy dyeings of 
navy blue upon cotton and wool and union ma- 
terial. 


Recipe No. 125. 
Red on Cotton Yarn. 
Red § B on 


Prepare the dye bath with 


Tetrazo Chlorine 100 lbs. cotton 


yarn. 


14 Ibs. Tetrazo Chlorine Red § B. 
(American Dyewood Co., 154 William St., 
New Yotk.) 
14 lb. Soda Ash. 
5 lbs. Common Salt. 
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Dye at a boil for one hour. 

Tetrazo Chlorine Red 8 B is fairly fast to acids 
and chlorine. It is of especial interest for union 
dyeing as it colors the wool a bright bluish red 
without leaving the cotton bare. 


Recipe No. 126. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Mercerol Blue B on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 


3 Ibs. Mercerol Blue B. 


(Read Holliday & Sons, 7 Platt St., New 
York.) 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Bring the bath to a boil and dye for 1/2 hour. 
Mercerol Blue B is fast to light, milling, stov- 
ing, acids and alkalies. 





Recipe No. 127. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Brilliant Acid Blue A on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


2 Ibs. Brilliant Acid Blue A. 


(Farbenfabriken Co., 66 Lafayette St., 
New York.) 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter at a temperature not above 120° F., bring 
slowly to a boil and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Brilliant Acid Blue A is very soluble, dyes level, 
penetrates well and 
alkalies. 


possesses good fastness to 


Its fastness to light is fairly good. 





Recipe No. 128. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Thiodxine Indigo Blue on 100 Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


cotton yarn. 


10 lbs. Thioxine Indigo Blue. 


(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., New 
Y ork.) 


20 lbs. Sodium Sulphide. Crystals. 
8 lbs. Soda Ash. 
35 lbs. Sodium Sulphate. Calcined. 


Dissolve the color as usual with sodium sulphide. 
Add to the dye bath, boil up and skim. Then add 
the Glauber’s Salt or common salt. 

Enter the boiled out material and dye at a tem- 
perature of 170° F. for one hour. Then squeeze 
the material thoroughly and hang in the air for a 
short time for the color to develop. 

Thioxine Indigo Blue will be found to possess 
the characteristic fastness of the sulphur colers. 
For a running bath 6 lbs. of color may be used. 


Mill News. 


Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargementg 
improvements, fires facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued weekly by the pub 


lishers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year. 


COTTON. 
New Mills. 


*Alabama, Childersburg. The Coosa River 
Spinning Company expects to begin manufacturing 
«bout November 15, 1908. The product will be 10s 
and 12s hosiery yarns and the initiai equipment 
will be 6,200 ring spindles with preparatory ma- 
chinery. All machinery contracts have been 
placed, as previously reported, and equipment will 
be set up as fast as it is received. The Coosa 
River Spinning Company has a capital stock of 
$150,000. D. L. Lewis is president, treasurer and 
buyer; and George F. Brietz is superintendent. 
The product will be sold through the De Cort 
Yarn Company of Boston. A complete steam 
power plant will be equipped capable of driving 
10,000 spindles, as this will be the complete equip- 


ment when the total amount of machinery is in- 
stalled. 

*Georgia, Calhoun. The new Echota Cotton 
Mills are expected to be ready for installing ma- 
chinery at an early date, as the erection of the mill 
buildings is progressing very rapidly. 10,000 spin- 
dles and 300 looms will be the equipment. It will 
liave 600 h. p. steam plant, electric lighting equip- 
ment, etc. T. W. Harbin of Calhoun is pres. and 
buyer. 


*Georgia, Dalton. The Cherokee Mills reported 
organized some time ago, is preparing to begin 
construction of its plant. The capital stock of this 
company is $200,000 and the proposed equipment is 
10,000 spindles and 300 looms for manufacturing 
cotton towels and blankets. J. J. Mangham is 
president, 


Louisiana, New Orleans. Daniel Schofield, con- 
nected with the Textile Mills Corporation, has 
issued the prospectus of a $250,000 co-operative 
company to erect a cotton mill of 15,000 spindles 
near this place. The par value of a share is $10.00. 
The mill will be driven by electricity. 

Massachusetts, Wilkinsonville. Sam Hird, who 
will be agent and superintendent of the new cot- 
ton mill, is in charge of the remodelling of the 
buildings recently bought by the company which 
he represents. About 40 mem are at work in and 
around the property and repair work is progress- 
ing rapidly. Work on a new weave shed will be 
started shortly and when this work is well under 
way a number of houses for the employes will be 
erected. The water power equipment is being re- 
paired and, among other improvements to the 
power plant an electric power plant will be built 
and equipped. It is understood that the John H. 
Meyer Company of New York is interested in the 
starting of this mill. 


*North Carolina, Belmont. It is expected that 
the plant of the new Majestic Mfg. Co. will begin 


manufacturing fine yarns in the fall. The main 
building, on which construction work is going for- 
ward, is one story, 340 by 125 feet and will cost 
about $27,000. Its equipment will consist of 11,- 
ooo spindles; electricity will be used for motive 
power. A. C. Lineberger is president and the 
capital stock is $200,000. 


*North Carolina, High Point. It is reported 
that plans for a new cotton mill will shortly be 
announced. It is probable that this refers to the 
company which was being organized last fall by 


F. M. Pickett and W. H. Ragon. 


*North Carolina, Lincolnton. The Eureka Mfg. 
Co. has finally completed the erection of its build- 
ing and installation of equipment and it is ex- 
pected that manufacturing will begin shortly. 2s 
to Ios single and ply yarns will be manufactured 


on 1,020 mule spindles. J. M. Lineberger is pres. 


and L. J. Dellinger is treas. and buyer. 


*North Carolina, St. Pauls. Officials of the St. 
Pauls Cotton Mill Co. advise that work will begin 
on the building in July. The capital stock of this 
company is $110,000. L. Shaw is pres., A. R. Mc- 
Eachern is treas. and J. W. Kaneer, supt. All the 
lumber necessary is on the grounds and about 
one-half the brick has been made. A steam power 
plant will be installed. Equipment will consist of 
5,000 spindles and 18s to 24s hosiery yarns will be 
manufactured. 

*South Carolina, Gaffney. The name of the 
Merrimack Mills has been changed to the Hamrick 
Mills as a result of the suit brought by the Merri- 
mack Mfg. Co. of Lowell for infringing on their 
name. The equipment is being installed and man- 
ufacturing will begin in the near future. 

*South Carolina, 
the Simpsonville 
pleted and will be 
weeks. 


Simpsonville. Buildings for 
Cotton Mills are nearly com 
ready for machinery in a few 
As previously reported the initial equip- 
ment will be 8,000 spindles and 200 Draper looms. 
*South Carolina, Yorkville. While a definite 
date has not been set for manufacturing to begin 
in the new Lockmore Cotton Mills, it is under- 
stood that only a few weeks will be necessary for 
the completion of the plant. Electric power equip- 
ment is being installed and the 6,500 spindles with 
complementary machinery of which the manufac- 
turing equipment consists, ts nearly all set up. 
Other details have been given from time to time. 
Thomas P. Moore is president of this company. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
*Alabama, Florence. It is 
Ashcraft Cotton Mills have decided to rebuild 
their power plant. Details of the proposd im- 

provements were given in June. 


reported that the 


*Connecticut, Danielson. It is reported that 
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the Danielson Cotton Co. will not build the bleach- 
ery for which plans have been made, unless better 
terms can be made with the owners of the site 
which it is proposed to build on. Water privi- 
leges along the river were purchased recently and 
the company is about to build a power plant. 


*Connecticut, Moosup. Construction work has 
been started on the addition to the plant of the 
Aldrich Mfg. Co. and will probably be completed 
in four or five months. The contract for wood 
work has been awarded to H. Conture, and Hiram 
Franklin will do the brick work. The Aldrich Mfg. 
Co. makes fine cotton goods on 16,886 ring spin- 
dles, 19,360 mule spindles and 920 looms, the prod- 
uct being sold direct from the Providence office, 
37 Weybosset St. 


Connecticut, Westport. A new 100 horse-power 
water wl 


wheel is being installed by the Lees Mfg. 
Co 


*Connecticut, Willimantic The Willimantic 
Mills (American Thread Co.) have received a new 
compound engine of 1,800 h. p. An addition to the 
present power house is being made in order to 
provide for this engine and also to hold five addi- 
tional 200 h. p. boilers which will be added to the 
nine boilers already in use. A 475 K. W. gener- 
ator is to be installed in the basement of No. 2 
Mill. These improvements to the power depart- 
ment are to make the plant independent of the 
water supply which at some seasons of the year is 
very uncertain. 


*Connecticut, Willimantic. Contracts have not 
been given out by Max Pollock, manufacturer of 
thread and spool cotton, for the sprinkler system 
for fire protection which will be installed in his 
plant. In addition to the above improvement, two 
small additions are being erected, one for office 
purposes and the other for drying and dressing. 


*Georgia, Columbus Improvements to the 
power department of the Eagle & Phoenix Mills 
are practically completed 


Georgia, Dalton. It is :eported that improve- 
ments have been completed at the Crown Cotton 


Mills and new machinery recently installed has 
been started up. .Ducks and osnaburgs are manu- 
factured. 


*Kentucky, Paducah. Particulars of the shut 
down of the plant of the Conhankus Manufacturing 
Co. are as follows: The mill will shut down July 
25, for the purpose of making extensive changes 
on their engine. It is the purpose of the company 
to resume operations as soon as these changes 
are made. They advise that the plant has not cur- 
tailed in any way but has operated with full ca- 
pacity for the past twelve months. No additions 
to the plant are contemplated. 


*Maine, Brunswick. The officials of the Cabot 
Mfg. Co. have decided to have work commence as 
soon as possible on the proposed new addition. 
Details have been given previously. 


*Maine, Westbrook. Plans for the new mill to 
be erected for the Dana Warp Mills are still in- 
definite, the putting in of the foundation at the 
present time being done on account of advan- 
tageous conditions due to low water 
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*Massachusetts, Adams. New machinery for the 
plant of W. C. Plunkett & Sons in connection 
with the improvements noted last week, will be 
supplied as follows: The Kitson Machine Shop will 
furnish the picking machinery; Saco & Pettee Ma- 
chine Shops will furnish cards and drawing; the 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. will supply 
speeders, etc. It 1s expected that the new ma- 
chinery will be in position by September 1. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The Wampanoag 
Miiis are making a number of improvements, puf- 
ting the plant in a more up-to-date condition. A 
Siurtevant cotton conveying system has recently 
been installed in the picker house. The boiler 
heuse has been raiscd and a new Babcock & Wil- 
cox boiler added to the steam equipment. New 
inachinery is being put in the carding department 
such as speeders, etc. The mill is operating on 
full time. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. Very few of the 
machinery orders for the proposed enlargement to 
the Davis Mills have been placed as yet and con- 
tract for the building has not been given out. The 
directors, however, expect construction work to 
begin in about a week and progress will be rapid, 
as considerable preliminary work in the way of 
grading and getting the lot ready for the founda- 
tion has aiready been done. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. Arrangements are 
being made to compound the engines in the plant 
of the Barnaby Mfg. Co. This will necessitate a 
shut-down of two weeks’ duration, but it has not 
been decided when work will begin. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. New Howard & 
Builough pickers, 14 ia number, have been in- 
stalled in the Flint Mills to replace old machines. 


*Massachusetts, Holyoke. The Lyman Mills 
have awarded contract for the proposed new mill. 
Complete information has been given previously. 
Construction work will probably start at once. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. Contract for the 
electrical work in the new weave shed being 
erected for the Potomska Mills has been awarded 
to the Eastern Electric Co. The foundations and 
walls have been completed and work is being done 
on the roof. When completed, the new weave shed 
will contain about 140,000 ft. of floor surface and 
will hold 2,600 looms. There will be no new ma- 
chinery, the building being erected principally to 
give better light for weaving. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. Plans are being 
prepared for a one-story building of brick and con 
crete construction to be erected for the Dartmouth 
Mig. Corp. The building will be 137 by 63 ft. and 
16 ft. high. The new space will be 


used as an 
addition to the picker department. 


*Massachusetts, Salem. The new machinery be- 
ing added to the equipment of the Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Co. is largely to replace old machin- 
ery. The complete equipment will be 19,968 mule 
spindles, 86,416 ring spindles and 2,600 looms. 
John F. Brooks is pres.; N. G. Simonds is treas.: 
W. P. McMullan is agent and buyer, and O. F. 
Benrett is supt. The product is sold through 
Parker, Wilder & Co. Commencing July 3, the 
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mills will shut down for weeks, 


July 20. 


two reopening 


‘Massachusetts, Southbridge. The Central 
Mills Co.’s plant has been brought thoroughly up- 
to-date in every way by the improvements made in 
the last few months, giving an increase in produc- 
tion of about 25 per cent. The increase in ma- 
chinery is not as great as 25 per cent., but the 
improvements made have greatly facilitated their 
work. Two thousand new spindles and 40 new 
looms have been 2dded, making a total equipment 
of 14,148 spindles and 400 looms. Kitson pickers, 
Whitin cards, drawing machinery and looms, and 
Howard & Bullough spinning frames have been 
added. Light sheetings, twine and thread are the 
product. 


Massachusetts, Taunton. Extensive improve- 
ments are in progress in the cotton mill on Adams 
St. known as Depts. 11 and 12 of the New Eng- 
land Cotton Yarn Co. More up-to-date equip- 
ment is being installed. ‘ 


*New Jersey, Passaic. Additions to the spin- 
ning department of the Brighton Mills consist of 
1.040 new ring spindles. 


New Jersey, Paterson. A new mill is being 
built on 4th Ave. and River St. for the H. F. Dan- 
ner Textile Co. The dimensions are 110 by 160 
ft., one story high. It is understood that the new 
space will be used for weaving cotton cloths. The 
building is of brick, mill construction. In Feb- 
ruary this company was reported to be adding a 
number of ribbon looms. 


*North Carolina, Charlotte. The Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co. has completed the installation of 
electrical machinery in the Louise Mills. 


*North Carolina East Durham. Contracts for 
the new manufacturing equipment and for gen- 
erators and motors to be used in the improve 
ments at the Durham Cotton Mfg. Company have 
been awarded. Ginghams, chambrays and cheviots 
are manufactured on 820 narrow looms and 22,554 

spindles, the production being sold through 
ua L. Bailey & Co., Philadelphia and New 
The capital stock is $450,000. W. A. Er- 

n is pres. and J. Harper Erwin is sec., treas. and 


North Carolina, Gastonia. Contract for elec- 
trical equipment fer the Loray Mills has not been 
awarded, as the rianagement has not fully decided 
on plans to be followed. Thomas E. Moore is 
ind buyer. 


*North Carolina, Hope Mills. Extensive altera 
tions are being made in the Hope Mills Mfg. Co.’s 
plant owing to the discontinuing of the finishing 
department and the decision to install 344 new 
Rapid progress on improvements is being 


res., treas. 


woms 


made. 


North Carolina, Kings Mountain. Electrical 
yment has been installed in the plant of the 


Co. This equipment includes 8 motors 
ite of 500 horse-power, 2,200 volt- 


New electric 
he Dilling Cotten Mills has 


*“North Carolina, Kings Mountain. 
t 


power equipment } 


been purchased and will be installed just as soon 
as it arrives. 

North Carolina, King’s Mountain Contract 
has been made with the Southern Power Co. by 
the Dilling Cotton Mills for furnishing electricity 
with which to operate its plant. 


*North Carolina, Mayodan. Details of the dam- 
age to the plant of the Mayo Mills are as follows: 
One end of the mill was struck by lightning which 
caused the walls to fall in and the roof to collapse. 
The damage to machinery was small, some of the 
winders only being broken. The plant will 
be repaired and ready for operation 


North Carolina, Raleigh. The Raleigh Cotton 
Mills, the Pilot Cotton Mills Co. and the Caraleigh 
Mills Co. will at once arrange for the installation 
of electrical equipment to drive their machinery. 
These mills have contracted with the Central 
Carolina Power Co. for electric power. 


North Carolina, Smithfield. The Smithfield 
Cotton Mills have installed 40 deliveries of 
Mason’s 1908 Model drawing machinery. A two- 
compartment standard cotton warehouse’ with 
capacity of 3,500 bales has just been completed 

North Carolina, Troy. 
Smitherman and ]}. C. 


J° 


soon 


It is reported that S. J. 
Hurley are planning to 
cevelop from 1,000 to 2,000 horse-power by elec- 
tricity for operating cotton mills. When this 
project is completed the Smitherman Cotton Mills, 
of which Mr. Smitherman is president, will be 
driven by electric power and it is probable that 
the new mill, which it was reported last November 
was contemplated, will be erected. Power will be 
developed on Little River, five miles from Troy 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. D. Jamieson’s Sons, 
Trenton Ave. and Sargeant St., who have been 
manufacturing ingrain carpets and bar towels on 
46 looms, are disposing of their carpet looms and 
replacing them with looms for the manufacture of 
towels, on which they are doing a large business 
selling the production direct 


*Rhode Island, Albion Construction 
tarted early this week on the new mill to be 
erected for the Valley Falis Co. The new struc- 
ture will be of wood, 100 by 73 ft. and 5 stories in 
height. As previously reported, the building will 
pe erected under the vision of the officials 
t the Valley Falls Co. 


work 


super 


Rhode Island, Centerville. A large shipment of 
Draper looms has arrived for the Centreville Cot- 
ton Mill, B. B. & R. Knight 


Rhode Island, River Point. The Royal 
B. B. & R. Knight, are installing a new 
place of the one which broke 


46) 


engine 


down a f 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Part of the Law- 
ton Spinning Co.’s new mill is in operation, em- 
ploying about 50 hands. More help will be added 
gradually and it is expected that before the middle 
of September, the entire mill will be in operation, 
giving employment to about 400 operatives 


The report last 


new cotton mill would 
Wellford, i tate, referred to the 


*South Carolina, Fairmort 
week to the effect that 
be erected at 
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proposition for enlarging the Tyger Cotton Mills 
of this place. In July, 1907, the Tyger mill prop- 
erty was sold at auction to H. C. Fleitmann of 
New York City and Lewis W. Parker of Green- 
ville, S. C. At that time it was reported the own- 
ers would reorganize and equip the plant to do a 
larger business. The project at present is in the 
form of an enlargement and carries out the orig- 
inal intention of the owners. Connected with 
Messrs. Parker and Fleitmann in this project is 
St. John Courtenay of Newry, S. C., who will have 
charge of the plant. Information can be secured 
bv addressing Mr. Courtenay. 





Greenwood. The Grendel 
up after a shut down lasting 
two weeks. The Greenwood Mills, which it was 
reported would shut down indefinitely have 
started up and are running four days a week. The 
company, however, is planning to add 15,000 spin- 
dles to the No. 1 plant and will most likely be 
shut down for 


South Carolina, 
started 


Mills 1 


1 
nave 


several months while these im- 
provements are under way. 
*South Carolina, Union. We are advised that 


the Union-Buffalo Mills are installing 2,100 new 
Draper looms to replace old looms which are be- 
ing thrown out, instead of the number previously 
reported. All the machinery equipment of these 
mills is being rearranged and repairs being made 
in order to start up the mill in as good shape as 
possible. 


Virginia, South Boston. The Century Cotton 
Mills will add a quantity cf machinerv to its plant. 
10s to 30s hosiery yarns are manufactured at pres- 
ent on 8,000 spindles. 


*Virginia, Danville. Lockwood, Green & Co., 
engineers in charge of improvements at the Dan 
River Power & Mig. Co. have placed contract for 
a 1,500 K. W. steam turbine and turbo alternator, 
25-cycle 3 phase 480 volts, and complete baro- 
metric condenser, exciter, switchboard, etc. 


Virginia, Petersburg. The Virginia Consoli- 
dated Milling Co. has awarded contract for two 
new turbine water wheels. 


Mills Starting Up. 


Connecticut, 


rr 
casviile 


Uncasville. The mills of the Un- 
Mfg. Co. both here and in Versailles have 
resumed manufacturing after a brief shut down. 


*Georgia, Lindale. Manufacturing has been re- 
sumed in the Massachusetts Mills in Georgia. 
During the shut down, which lasted two weeks, 


repairs on the and boilers 


engines were com- 
pleted and parts of the buildings painted. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William Clarke’s 


Waverly Mills, in which table damasks are manu- 
factured on 134 broad looms, and which have been 
shut down for the past month, have again been 
started up. 28 looms have been put in operation 
and the expectation is that the entire mill, which 
is located at Cedar and Margaret Sts., Frankford, 
will be in full operation again within a few weeks. 
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WOOLEN. 





New Mills 


*Colorado, 
Knitting Co. 


Denver. The Colorado 
started manufacturing 


Woolen & 
men’s, wo- 


men’s and children’s hosiery on July 10. Equip- 
ment consists of 20 knitting machines and I sew- 
ing machine. Peter H. Hansen is pres., supt. and 


buyer and Francis A. Hauber is treas. About 20 
hands are given einployment. They are interested 
in carding machinery, winders, dye house equip- 
ment, electric power and light equipment, worsted 
finishing machinery supplies, and in looms and 
weaving equipment, as it is intended to equip a 
weaving department at some future date 
*Massachusetts, Monson. Work on the new 
Ellis Mill, particulars of which have been given 


previously, is being pushed rapidly and good prog- 
ress is being made. 


Michigan, Pickford. It is stated that arrange- 
ments have been practically completed for the 


establishment of a woolen mill at this place, the 
capital being furnished by local parties. Plans 
call for a frame building 2 1/2 stories high, 40 by 
70 ft. 

*New York, Watervliet. The new Roy Woolen 
Company, reported incorporated last week with 
capital stock of $75,000, has leased one of James 
Roy & Company’s factories and after September 1 
will begin the manufacture of carriage cloths and 
dress goods. Charles P. Roy of Troy, D. W. 
Tillinghast of New York, and Elmer Winters of 
this place, are in control of the Roy Woolen Com- 
pany. 

*Oregon, Pendleton. The new town which we 
reported would be built on the Columbia River, 
will be known as Gordon Falls. The Gordon Falls 
Electric & Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $225,000 and has bought out the 
machinery of a Pendleton mill and will transfer 
it to a new building which will be erected shortly 
Woolen goods and blankets will be the product. 
The company will start with 3 sets of woolen cards 
and 25 looms. It is expected that production will 
begin during the summer of 1909. E. Y. Judd of 
Pendleton, Oregon and Hartford, Conn., who 





is 
connected with the firm of Judd & Root, wool 
dealers, of Hartford, is interested. 
*Pennsylvania, Swedeland. Plans have been 
prepared for the new woolen mill to be erected for 
Charles Markland of this place. It is stated that 


the building will be 83 by 33 ft., and that contract 
for construction work has been awarded to Alired 
Noblitt cf West Conshohocken, Pa. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Arkansas, Nashville. The purchase of the Ar- 
kansas Woolen Mill, Inc., by James McMahon and 
his father, Martin McMahon of Knoxville, Tenn.., 
has beer completed. Details of negotiations with 
new machinery required have been given previ- 
ously. 


*Connecticut, Stafford Springs. A new set of 
cards has arrived at the Central Mfg. Co. and will 
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be set up at 
construction 
rep yrted, 


once in the new addition on which 
work was recently completed. As 
improvements will also be made to the 
finishing room equipment. Cyril Johnson is owner 
of the plant and buyer. 

Connecticut, Torrington. Rapid progress is be- 
ing made on the new plant of the Warrenton 
Woolen Co. The chimney has been completed and 
a large force of men is employed on the factory 
proper. The concern hopes to occupy the new 
quarters in the fall. 

*Tllinois, 


at tne 


Hanover. Improvements to be made 
niz yf 2 n er y > Mz fan 

plant of the Hanover Woolen Manufactur- 
ing Company during the summer shut-down of 
ir weeks include the putting in of new head 
gates and making cther repairs and improvements 
to their water power. No new machinery is being 


14 ; 
Cd. 


1ou 


Maine, Foxcroft. The contract for Mayo & 


Sons new woolen inills, details of which have been 
given previously, has been awarded to the Eastern 
Concrete Construction Co. of Boston and it is ex- 
commence work upon it at once. 
The building will be completed early in Septem- 
ber. Work in the present plant will be suspended 


pected they will 


sO 


for ne time so that the water in the pond can 
be drawn off while the new wheel house is being 
constructed. 
Maine, Wilton. Extensive repairs are being 
made to the machinery in the lower mill of the 
Wilton Woolen Co. A larger pen stock has been 
ordered and will be put in as soon as received. 


Massachusetts, 


Blackinton. A new dyeing ma- 
chine 


has been installed in the dye house of the 
Blackinton Mfg. Co. Much of the machinery 
throughout the mill is slso being overhauled and 
changed. The worsted spoolers are being moved 
from the spinning room to the second floor, as 
the worsted department is the growing department 
of this company. While the changes are being 
made the card room ind spinning department will 
be practically closed 


*Massachusetts, Clinton. Contract has been 
awarded for engines for the new power plant of 
the Bigelow Carpet Co. 

*Massachusetts, Fitchburg. In from two to 
three weeks, the Shirreffs Worsted Co. expects to 
occupy its new weave shed on which construction 
work started May 1. It was reported last week 
that new finishing and winding machinery will be 
installed in addition to the new looms required. 
The Shirreffs Worsted Co. has capital stock of 
$150,000 and manufactures fine worsteds for men’s 
and women’s wear, buying all yarns. Geo. R. 
Wallace is pres.; John Shirreff, treas. and buyer; 
and Wm. H. Hodgson, supt. The plant is oper- 
ated by steam power and does yarn and piece dye- 
ing. Product is sold through Ethan Allen of New 
Y ork. 

Massachusetts, Lawrence. It is reported that 
plans have been drawn for a new worsted mill to 
be erected for the Pacific Mills. Foundations will 
be put in on the bank of the Merrimack River on 
the east end of the Boston & Maine R. R. bridge. 
The structure will be of brick, four stories high, 
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200 by 142 feet. Contract has been awarded to L. 
E. Locke. 


Messachusetts, Lawrence. Eight new looms are 
being added to the equipment of the Marshall 
Worsted Company, making an equipment of 20 64- 
inch, 4 by 4 box locms. Worsted goods are man- 
ufactured and the plant is running overtime, All 
yarns are bought. 


/ 


Massachusetts, Methuen. The Tremont Wor- 
sted Co. is enlarging its dye house and adding new 
equipment consisting of a piece dyeing machine 
trom the Rodney Hunt Machine Co. and a singe- 


ing machine built by the Curtis & Marble Ma- 
chine Co. 


*Massachusetts, North Andover. Construction 
work has started on the new boiler house for the 
Brightwood Mfg. Co. The new dye house was re- 
cently completed and is in operation. 


*Massachusetts, Pittsfield. Improvements at the 
Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co. are simply the build- 
ing of a new roof on the wool scouring plant. 


*Massachusetts, Saugus. At a recent meeting 
of the directors of the Saugus Mfg. Co. it was 
decided to increase the capital stock to $250,000 
by issuing 1,600 shares of common :tock at $100 
par. Those holding steck at preseit will be al- 
lowed to purchase the issue pro rata, after which 
shares will be offered to the public. P. R G. 
Sjostrom is treasurer. 


*Massachusetts, Worcester. Phillip M. Pfaff- 
mann advises that he has not decided upon a date 
for starting up his plant. A new boiler is being 
put in as previously reported. Satinets, piece dyes 
znd unions were manufactured on 2 sets and 32 
narrow looms, product being sold by Sawyer & 
Blake and H. A. Caesar & Co. Mr. Pfaffmann is 
proprietor, superintendent and buyer. 


Massachusetts, Worcester. A new piece dyeing 
machine will be added to the equipment of the 
Bay State Worsted Co. Fine and fancy worsteds 
are manufactured on 48 broad looms. D. O'Con- 
nell is buyer. 


*New Hampshire, Bristol. The Dodge-Davis 
Mfg. Co. is equipping a new electric power plant. 
As previously reported, an addition is being built 
to increase their facilities for wool scouring. 


*New Jersey, Passaic. The equipment of the 
new mill to be erected for the Gera Mills will con- 
sist of 150 looms. Fine worsted dress goods are 
manufactured on an equipment which at present 
is 600 looms. C. Bahnsen is general manager and 
buyer and Otto Bruckner is supt. C. Bahnsen & 
Co., 80-82 leonard St., New York, are the selling 
agents. 


New York, Yonkers. Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co. are erecting a new addition to hold 
about 100 Axminster looms. 


*Pennsylvania, Chester. The Emmott Worsted 
Spinning Co., located at 5th and Morton Sts., 
whose plant has been shut down for the past week 
or two, in order that the company might make 
improvements to its power and other departments 
in the mill, has again been started up. The com- 
pany manufactures worsted yarns, their equipment 
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consisting of 3 cards, 
Bradford 
increased 


direct. 


3 combs and 2,000 spindles, 
which it is said will be greatly 
within the next few months. They sell 


system, 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Ivins, Dietz & 
Metzger Co., who have recently been making ex- 
tensive improvements to their large carpet mill at 
7th and Lehigh Ave., have had plans prepared 
for a new tank and valve house which they expect 
to have erected within a few days. 


Rhode Island, Mapleville 
completed and work 
tion for a new dye 
sted Co., Joseph £. 
structure wi 


Plans have been 
commenced on the founda- 
house for the Coronet Wor- 
Fletcher, pres. and treas. The 
ll be built of concrete blocks. Thomas 
Cullinan of Providence is in charge of the work 
Rhode Island, Woonsocket. A new picker house 
is being built by Sayles & "rendergast, manufac- 
turers of fancy worsteds, to replace the old one 
which has been torn down. 


*Wisconsin, Sheboygan Falls. 
the Brickner Woolen 
tion of another 
7-set mill 


Improvements at 
Mi:ls comprise the installa- 
set of cards and a mule, making a 


Mills Starting Up. 
Connecticut, Danielson 

lasting several wecks, | 

to start the plant of the Danielson Worsted Co 

Fancy worsteds are manufactured on 12 broad 

looms. They buy 2/20s to 2/40s worsted and 


After a shut down 


preparations are being made 


) 
1 
[ 


2/12s to 2/40s cotton. C. S. Chase is treasurer, 
agent and buyer 


*Massachusetts, 
ment of S 


eariy 


Webster. The woolen depart- 
Slater & Sons, Inc., which shut down 
in July, has started up in full giving employ 
ment to 1,000 hands. The cotton department of 
this company has been kept running. 


Worcester. Preparations are 
ip the branch at this place of 
which has been shut down 
Cotton warp Thibets are 


sets and 32 looms 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Vermont, Harti Hartford Woolen Co 


weeks and this period 
in their 
assimeres are 


ha 


lines 
manufac- 


business in 


irtland. The Ottaquechee 
shut down for a period of tw 
ibly for a longer time 


ee 


SILK. 
New Mills. 


*Conne¢ 


The Ninigret Mills Co 
ne at i 
has file 


ticut, Mystic 

1 certificate of incorporation with the 

Secretary of State. Otho O’Sullivan. Stonington. 
and Augus- 


Ge W. Mansfield of Westerly, R. I. 
1 Westerly, are the incor- 


lr. L. Ledridge, of 
rators The 1crized capital stock is $100,- 
1 business begin with $13,000 paid in 
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This is the new siik mill for which a building is 
being erected at Industrial Place. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Excavating for the foun- 
dation of a new mill, which will be one ‘of the larg- 
est in the city, has just begun. The mill will oc- 
cupy lots at the corner of Clay and Vine Sts. and 
will be 400 by 54 ft. and 4 stories high. The build- 
ing will be of brick and the cost of the mill alone 
will be in the neighborhood of $80,000. When 
equipped with power and shafting it is estimated 
the total investment will amount to $135,000. 
Franz C. Reinhart, operating a plant of 1,500 
braiders on various lines of braids, trimmings and 
shoe laces is the proprietor. P. S. Van Kirk Co. 
has the contract for the erection of the new mill 
and has agreed to have it ready for occupancy by 
the first of December. It is understood that an- 
other large mill will shortly be erected at a cost of 
325,000 by a prominent silk goods manufacturer 


*Pennsylvania, Scranton. Construction work on 
the buildings for the new ™’ A. Lush Silk Co. 
was begun on July 6 and it is expected that the 
buildings will be completed and machinery in- 
stalled ready for manufacturing about September 
1. The equipment will be 8,000 spindles for silk 
throwing. The location of the new building is on 
Clearview St. and No. Lincoln Ave. and the di- 
mensions of the main building one story high, 126 
by 45 ft. The estimated cost is $30,000. W. A. 
Lush is supt. and buyer. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*(Connecticut, South Manchester A new 
bine engine is being added to the power plant of 
Cheney Bros. The new engine is capable of de- 
veloping 750 h. p. and will be used to generate 
electrical pcwer to be used as auxiliary to that 
from the Manchester power station 


*Connecticut, Willimantic. The sprinkling sys- 
tem being installed in the plant of the Holland 
Mfg. Co. includes a fire pump of 500 gallons per 
minute capacity, also reservoirs on the premises 
from which water may be drawn in case of short- 
age in the city water sipoly. The new storehouse 
being erected for this company is of concrete, 
brick and iron throughout with fireproof doors 
The building is 2 stories high and basement. 

Maine, Westbrook. Repairs are being made in 
the plant of the Haskell Silk Co. and operations 
have been suspended until July 14. The Haskell 
Co. has equipment of 7,000 spindles and 200 looms 
and manufactures silk dress goods. 


*Massachusetts, Holyoke. It has been an 
nounced that work on the 4-story addition to the 
William Skinner Mfg. Co. will be begun at once. 
This project was first mentioned in October, 1907, 
when it was stated that the dimensions would be 
72 by 472 ft. The new building with the new 
power plant which will be built will cost about 
$130,000. At present 1,053 broad looms and 822 
braiders are operated on braids and silk linings 

*New Jersey, Paterson. The 
Silk Mill has been completed. 
ond floors will be occupied by Samuel J. Aron- 
sohn, Inc.; the third floor has been leased by Ab- 
raham D. Cohen, now operating 100 1 


new Aronsohn 
The first and sec- 


looms on 
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broad silks in the Hall Mill; while the Imperial 
Silk Co., of which Mr, Aronsohn is president, will 
occupy the fourth floor. It is stated that a large 
addition will be built to the present new building 
within a few months. 


*New York, Olean. The new equipment to be 
installed in the plant of the Feder Silk Throwing 
Co. consists of 5,000 new spindles. 


Pennsylvania, Scranton. A large addition is to 
be built to the plant of the Ashley Silk Co. on 
Academy St. The new building will be 83 by 48 
ft. and will adjoin the present structure. The Ash- 
ley Co. are silk throwsters, operating 12,000 spin- 
dles at present. 


—_——__—_¢— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Meriden. Particulars of the new 
are as follows: Thirty-five braiders 
for the manufacture of diamond, flat and fancy 
braids have been installed and employment is 
being given to 25 hands. The capital stock is 
$5,000. H. Adiman is pres., treas. and buyer. The 
plant is being operated by electric power and the 
product is sold direct. Mr. Adlman advises that 
orders on hand will keep the plant running day and 
night for a number of weeks. Ali yarns are 
bought. 


“Connecticut, 


H. Adlman Co 


*Connecticut, New Britain. Nathan E. Mag has 
equipped a braiding plant at the corner of Main 
and West Main Sts. as previously reported. A 
few days ago a small fire occurred causing damage 
estimated at $50. 


*Georgia, Chickamauga. Late reports of the 
progress of new buildings for the Crystal Springs 
Bleachery Co. indicate that the new plant will be 
ready for operation about September 15. The 
equipment will have daily capacity for bleaching 
35,000 yards of cloth. Details of this project have 
been given 


Illinois, Chicago. The Western Thread & Dye 
Works is enlarging its plant, and adding machin- 
ery for the purpose of largely increasing the output 
of the bleaching department 


Maine, Alfred. No advance operations have 
been started toward putting the Littlefield Mill in 

condition for the machinery of the new Alfred 
Ethbroidery Co. The delay is explained by state 
that the new company has not yet secured 
to the property. 


meitt 


aqeeas 


Massachusetts, Attleboro. Fire, which started 
from an unknown cause, in the drying room of 
the James Orr Co., caused damage of about $3,500, 

The 


principally in stock, before it was controlled. 
damage was covered by insurance 


Massachusetts, Milford. The Wm. Lapworth & 
Sons Co. will not build an addition as previously 
reported under contemplation, but will fill up 
vacant space in the present plant with 18 new 
looms, contract for which has been placed. This 

the only improvetnent under consideration at 
present, although it is probable that an addition 
will be erected in the future. Eight of the new 
looms have been received and set up. 
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Massachusetts, Webster. The Stevens Linen 
Works has shut down while new boilers are being 
put in. Other improvements also will be made 
while the mill is closed. The linen works have run 
steadily throughout the business depression and it 
is stated that the decision to make repairs at this 
time is not due to any lack of business. 


*New Hampshire, Meredith. The Atlas Linen 
Corporation will remove its machinery from the 
plant at this place and store it until suitable quar- 
ters have been decided upon in some other place. 
All machinery and stock will be removed by 
August I. This decision has been reached owing 
to the slight demand at present for their produc- 
tion and to a series of accidents which have taken 
place at the building. Within three months there 
have been two fires and the penstock has been 
seriously damaged. Louis McCarthy, 16 Division 
St., South Boston, is treasurer. 


*New Jersey, Bayonne. The weaving plant to 
be built and equipped for “Leolastic,” a company 
incorporated with capital stock of $100,000, will be 
175 by 250 ft. and will be equipped with 100 looms 
for weaving narrow fabrics. Construction work 
has started. 


New Jersey, Camden. Henry C. Lees, formerly 
located in Philadelphia, has removed his plant to 
this city, where he is operatirig 30 braiders cover- 
ing gas hose, insulated wires, etc. His office is at 
Merchantville, N. Jj. He uses 8/2, 10/2 and 4/1 
cotton yarn. 


New Jersey, Paterson. A $1§ 00 boiler house is 
to be erected for the Barbour Flax Spinning Co. 
at Spruce and Grand Sts. to furnish steam for the 
company’s large plant there. The structure will be 
thoroughly modern in every respect and it is ex- 
pected will be completed within four months. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Wagaraw Bleach- 
ery has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$150,000. J. T. Thomann, R. C. Logan and G 
Van Cleve are the incorporators. Some time ago 
Mr. Thomann was reported to have bought a tract 
of land on which a bleachery would be erected 
Messrs. Thomann and Logan are from New York 
while Mr. Van Cleve is a Paterson man. 


*New York, Chadwicks. Plans are going for- 
ward for the proposed improvements to the Utica 
Willowvale Bleaching Co. Several weeks ago it 
was reported that the capital stock had been in 
creased from $250,000 to $375,000 and a new boiler 
plant would be erected. A complete system will 
be installed to utilize the exhaust 


*New York, New York. A new corporation 
known as Smith & Uhlig, which recently was 
granted a charter with authorized capital stock of 
$15,000, will do a silk finishing business in this 
city. Carroll D. Smith is pres. and Gus. H. Uhlig, 
Jr., of Newcastle, Pa., 


New York, Wappingers Falls. The Dutchess 
Company, Inc., printers and dyers of cotton fab- 
rics, has resumed work at its plant and expects to 
shortly work full time 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphi: Messrs. 
Brothers, who during the tail of 
chines for the manufacture of 


t 
7 


i 
treas 


Largman 
1907 put in ma- 
knitted neckties, are 
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now arranging for the installation of machinery 
in the way of braiders, etc., for the manufacture 
of millinery braids, trimmings, etc. They are lo- 
cated at roth and Filbert Sts. 


Pennsylvania, PhiladeJphia. 
Co., who have been occupying four floors of the 
building «t Franklin and Vine Sts., are equipping 
the first floor with machinery, being now the sole 
occupant of the building of which they are the 
owners. They are manufacturers of dress and 
cloak trimmings, operating 35 knitters and 185 
iooms, selling direct through their offices in all 
the large cities in the U. S. They have a capital 
of $150,000; George S. Hensel, pres.: W. W. Col- 
laday, treas.; S. B. Colladay, sec., and H. Haase, 
supt. They buy all kinds of yarns. 


Hensel, Colladay & 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Crescent Ma- 
chine Co., formerly located at 3221 Chestnut St., 
has moved into larger quarters at 4238 Ludlow 
St. Additional machinery will be installed and 
the company will be better able to execute orders 
with more promptness than ever 


*Rhode Island, Arkwright The Interlaken 
Mills have started up. The mill has been shut 
cown for the past three weeks for repairs and the 
installation of a new boiler. 


Rhode Island, East Greenwich. The Regina 
Mfg. Co. 1s installing machinery in the old Dews 
Woolen Mill on Division St. and will manufacture 
tracing cloth for draughtsmen. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The new building 
being erected for the Dexter Yarn Co. will be 
used entirely for storage. Dimensions are 22 by 
48 ft., and 2 stories are about completed. Build- 
ing is of wood and brick and of fireproof con- 
struction. 


*Texas, Galveston. J. E. Kauffman, secretary 
of the Galveston Business League, advises that the 
organization of a company for the erection and 
operation of a bagging factory is meeting with 
favor. All the stock will shortly be taken, details 
for the construction of the factory arranged, and 
organization perfected. The committee in charge 
of the project will not make public any of the 
plans at the present time. 


*Texas, Galveston. The capital stock of the 
Galveston Waste Mills has been increased from 
$5,000 to $10,000, instead of to $100,000 as previ- 
ously reported. This company was incorporated 
in July, 1907, and started manufacturing May 1 of 
this year. Waste for wiping machinery is manu- 
factured. J. H. Langbehn is pres.; Fred Hartel, 
treas., and W. G. Jones, supt. and buyer. The 
plant is operated by electric power. 


*Wisconsin, Milwaukee. The Badger Dye 
Works is building a large addition to its plant at 
3d and Wight Sts., and it is reported will engage 
in piece dyeing. This concern has done a large 
garment dyeing and cleaning business. 


Oo 


FIRES. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. A small fire occurred 
in the picker room of the American Linen Co., 
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but was confined to the stock and caused but lit- 
tle damage. 


New York, Amsterdam. A fire of slight propor- 
tions recently damaged the picking room of L. E 
Harrower’s Knitting Mill, in which he manufac- 
tures wool, cotton, and fleeced underwear, oper- 
ating I2 sets, 50 cylinder knitting machines, and 
120 sewing machines, the production being dyed 
and finished and sold through New York. 


North Carolina, Mayodan. The Mayo Mills 
suffered a severe loss by fire which was caused by 
the buildings being struck by lightning. Wm. C. 
Ruffin, treas., states that the damage is approxi- 
mately $30,000 and about one month will be re- 
quired to make repairs before operations can be 
resumed. As soon as the insurance adjustment is 
made, the work of rebuilding will begin. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The waste manu- 
facturing plant of Joseph Gubbins at Trenton Ave. 
and Somerset St. was almost destroyed by fire, 
causing a loss of $6,000. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A small fire oc- 
curred in the two and one-half story brick build- 
ing at 147 W. Thompson St. occupied by the Con- 
tinental Dye Works, T. A. Harris & Co., Inc., 


props. Fire originated from overheated sulphur. 
The loss is small. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Rainbow Dye 
Works, owned and operated by Haslam & 
Querner, located at Lehigh Ave.'and Howard St., 
was slightly damaged by fire. 


Rhode Island, Warren. Fire in the picker de- 
partment of the Parker Mills caused damage of 
several thousand dollars, fully covered by insur- 
ance. The fire originated in a waste machine. 
This is a branch of the Parker Mills of Fall River. 
Other departments of the plant are in operation. 


ae 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


*Alabama, Jacksonville. The old plant of the 
Ide Cotton Mills, which has been closed or run- 
ning half time for several months, has started up 
on full time. During the past few months a new 


mill has been erected and equipped by this com- 
pany. 


Connecticut, Bridgeport. The Connecticut Web 
Co. has filed at the office of the Secretary of State 
a certificate changing the name of the company to 
the Connecticut Web & Buckle Co. 75 looms and 


300 braiders are operated on webbings and trim- 
mings. 


Connecticut, Central Village. The plant of the 
Plainfield Woolen Co. is being run overtime sev- 
eral nights a week until nine o’clock. The Central 
Worsted Co., Inc., is not pushed for deliveries and 
the full production is not being turned off. As 
previously reported, the capital stock of the latter 
company was increased in January from $50,000 to 
$75,000 to provide for an addition. 


_ Connecticut, Jewett City. A 12-inch steam pipe 
in the boiler house of the Aspinook Co. burst ne- 
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essitating the shutting down of the plant tempo- 
rarily, and injuring three employes. 


Connecticut, Killingly. The Board of Trade is 
ffering free factory sites as a means of attracting 
utside industries to locate here. 


Connecticut, Meriden. The plant of the Silver 
City Braid Co. at this place is closed and it is 
understood that the business will be taken to New 
Britain. E. Derecktor, president, has resigned his 
office and disposed of his stock in the concern. 
Nathan E. Mag, treas., is in charge. 

*Connecticut, Thompsonville. The Upson & 
Martin Carpet Co. has started on a schedule of 
working hours from 7 A. M. to 10 P. M. This 
step was made necessary by the rush of orders. 


Delawaie, Dover. The one story brick mill for- 
merly used by Post & Sheldon as a plant for weav- 
ing broad silks, has been sold by them to the 
Dover Lumber Co. Machinery is being installed 
for the manufacture of baskets. 


*Florida, Jennings. W. E. Privett, who has been 
reported as contemplating the organization of a 
cotton mill company, gives the following informa- 
tion regarding his project: “I am interested in 
cooperating with a company in the erection of a 
mill for the manufacture of Sea Island cotton at 
this point. I own a farm through which the Alla- 
paha River runs. One of the largest hydro-electric 
power plants in the South could be developed. I 
would like to sell to some company which would 
establish a power plant and cotton mill, as a propo- 
sition of this kind could be made a success owing 
to the location in the centre of the Sea Island 
cotton district of Georgia and Florida. I would 
take stock in such a company and would be glad 
if you would put me in touch with some one in- 
terested in such an enterprise.” 


*Georgia, Columbus. C. F. Sharpe of Nash- 
ville,:-Tenn., states that recent reports to the effect 
that a cotton mill would be erected on the land 
on which he recently secured an option, which is 
located just north of this place, are incorrect. Mr. 
Sharpe’s address is 421 Union St. 


*Illinois, Chicago. There is no foundation for 
the rumor that the International Harvester Com- 
pany has purchased the cordage plant in Yucatan, 
Mexico. 


Illinois, Chicago. A petition tour an injunction to 
prevent John A. Davidson from getting control of 
the Zeglen Bullet Proof Cloth Co. has heen filed 
by F. H. Wurzer, one of the stockholders. 


Kentucky, Louisville. It is reported that the 
Commercial Club has received a proposal regard- 
ing the establishment of a worsted yarn mill at 
this place. 


*Kentucky, Louisville. No further information 
of the New Albany Woolen Co., reported incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $20,000, and the 
New Albany Hosiery Co., reported incorporated 
with a capital stock of $35,000, has been received, 
and it is not known who are the interested parties 
or whether manufacturing plants will be started 
here or in New Albany. 
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Maine, Kezar Falls. About one-half the usual 
number of hands are employed in the Kezar Falls 
Woolen Co More orders are being received, 
however, than for several weeks and it is hoped 
that the full complement of hands will be given 
employment in the near future. All wool dress 
goods and suitings are manufactured on four sets 
and with 32 broad looms. 


Maryland, Dickeyville. The Ashland Mfg. Co. 
will operate as previously, the only change being 
in the officers and stockholders. It was reported 
last week that the Dickey family had sold out its 
interests to a new company. J. Hurst Purnell i 
buyer, and J. C. Wilmerding, Jr., is 
Wellington, Sears & Co. will be the selling 

[he plant consists of 2,900 ring spindles, 

1 cards, 29 cotton looms and 83 

ms. The plant is in operation. 


and 


pres. 


treas. 


*Massachusetts, Boston. It is reported that 
plans have been taken up for the new cotton mill 
company being promoted ty E. N. Foss. Details 
of the proposed mills have been given. 


Massachusetts, Boston. J. F. Milner has opened 
an office at 206 Summer St. and is acting as direct 
purchasing agent for 


§ fleece 
counts. 


wools for mill ac- 
Massachusetts, 
New Industries 


Fall 


has 


River. 
been 


A Committee of 
appointed by the Fall 


River Merchants’ Association and an attempt will 
be made to induce manufacturing enterprises to 
The committee comprises J. S. 
John H. Gormley and Daniel J. 


locate in this city. 
B. Clarke, 
livan. 


Sul- 


Massachusetts, Franklin. It is reported that 
John W. Linnehan, connected with the Bart Linn 


Woolen Co., has taken possession of the 
ery and business of the Franklin 


machin- 
Yarn Co. 

Massachusetts, Graniteville. The working hours 
at the Abbott Worsted Co. both here and at the 
branch plant in Forge Village, have been increased 
to 50 hours a week. For the past few 
both plants have been running on a 
schedule 


months, 
40-hour 


‘Massachusetts, Holyoke. J. Metcalf, treas. of 
the Farr Alpaca Co., advises that while the com- 
pany recently purchased a piece of land adjoining 
their Jackson St. mill, therc is no possibility of a 
new iiill being erected for some time. The pur- 
chase was made at this time principally to prevent 
the property falling into the hands of undesirable 
parties. The land at present is being graded with 
a view to improving the company’s facilities for 
unloading and storing coal. 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Lawrence Dy 
Works Co. has issued 1,000 shares of 
stock, making $500,000 stock outstanding. We 
ported the probability of this issue in April. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. The mill of Wal- 
worth Bros. in South Lawrence has begun a night 
and day schedule owing to the large number of 
orders received. 200 broad looms are operated on 
ladies’ dress goods and men’s wear. Cotton, silk, 
woolen and worsted yarns are bought. J. P. Wal- 
worth is buyer. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. Creditors of the Shaw 
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received a 10 per cent. dividend, 
cent., the first payment being 15 
The company, which manufactured wor 
machinery, failed in April, 1906, with a total 
about $240,000 


Machine Co. have 
making 25 pet 
per cent 
sted 


indebtedness of 





Massachusetts, Local 
conditions show 


stated that the 


Lowell manufacturing 

considerable improvement. It is 
Merrimack Mig. Co. is gradually 
increasing the amount of machinery on full time. 
The Massachusetts Cotton Mills, which were 
closed last week, started up Monday morning; 
and the Lawrence Mfg. Co., which is perhaps the 
largest knitting plant in this section of the coun 
try, also started up Monday morning. It was re- 
ported previously that the Massachusetts Cotton 
Mills will shut down from August Io to 22. 


Lowell. No changes will be 
plant of the Merrimack Woolen Co. 
he incorporation reported last week was simply 
to make the concern a Massachusetts corporation 
instead of a Maine corporation. The 
made for convenience 

John E 


Massachusetts, Millbury. | Eaton of 
Eaton & McKnight, attorneys, 45 Milk St., Bos- 
ton, has bought the ld most of the 
assets of the U. S. Linen Co. Mr. Eaton is act 
ing for the bondholders and for the International 
Trust Co. No information can be given out at 
present regarding what will be done with the plant 
but a statement is expected in about ten days 


Massachusetts, The Glen Mills, 
about which a number of reports have been pub- 
lished recently in some papers, are a flour manu- 
facturing concern and have nothing whatever to 


do with textiles 


*\assachusetts, 
le im the 


*~hange was 


buildings and 


Newburyport 


New Bedford The Manomet 

i a tract of land adjacent to the 
mill. It is stated that no building projects are 
contemplated at the present time. 


bought 


Massachusetts, North Adams. The creditors of 
the Arnold Print Works have been ordered to 
send in their claims against the company before 
Oct. 1, 1908, if they wish to recover. As yet the 
plan of distribution of the assets has not been 
completed, but it is said the receivers intend to 
make a 50 per cent. cash payment with part cash 


and part in one year notes, the remaining 50 per 


cent. to be paid in 5 per cent. bonds. 
Massachusetts, North Billerica. Some depart- 
ments of the Talbot Mills have returned to full 


time and it is understood that the whole plant will 
return to its old working schedule in the near fu- 
ture. The policy of curtail:nent has been followed 
since last November 


Massachusetts, South Attleboro. 
that a new worsted mill will soon be erected at 
this place. A tract of 18 acres has been purchased 
by a corporation and it is understood that the 
plans have already been prepared for buildings. It 
is further reported that it is intended to have the 
new mill in operation by January 1. The 
interested parties cannot be learned 


It is reported 


names of 


Massachusetts, Spencer. The Priscilla Woolen 
Co., manufacturers of woolen fabrics, are looking 
for a more desirable location than the one occu- 
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pied by them at present, in which to manufacture 
their line. E. A. Evans is pres. 
and W. B. Beach is treas. 


Massachusetts, Waltham. The plant of the Bos- 
ton Mfg. Co. is running on the full time schedul 
of 58 hours a week. 


West 


of this company 


*Massachusetts, 
of Worcester, who purchased the property 
Fred R. Smith, the woolen manufacturer, is re 
ported to have been acting for Francis Bacon, Jr 
of New York, who held a mortgage on the prop- 
erty. Mr. Bacon was the original owner. 


Rutland. J. Otis Sibley 


Mississippi, Jackson Plans are being consid 
ered by the Farmers’ Union, G. R. Hightowe: 
president, for the establishment of a cotton bag 
bing mill. 


Mississippi, Kosciusko. It is reported that the 
Kosciusko Cotton Mills have been sold and that 
the new owners will resume manufacturing in the 
pliant in the near future. The mills have been 
shut down for some time. The plant contains 12 
coo ring spindles and 300 looms, suitable for t 
manufacture of white cotton plain and 
fancy sheetings. 

Nebraska, 
starting the 
been idle for 


goods, 


There has 
Kearney Woolen 
several years. The plant is fully 
equipped and could be started with very little 
trouble. It is understood that if the plant is not 
put in operation soon the owner will sell the ma 
chinery and dismantle the mill 


Kearney. 


been talk of 
Mill, which has 


New Hampshire, Dover. At a meeting of t 
stockholders of the Cocheco Mfg. Co., held in th 
counting room, it was voted to reduce the par 
value of shares of stock from $500 to $100 and is 
sue five new shares in the the place of every old 
one. A. B. Silsbee, elected treasurer of the com 
pany at the last meeting, resigned. The resigna 
tion was accepted and Hamilton De Forest Lock 
wood of Boston was elected to succeed him 


1 
I 


New Hampshire, Franklin Falls. Some of the 
departments of the Franklin Mills, M. T. Stevens 
& Sons Co., proprietors, are running to their ca 
pacity. Other departments are running more ma- 
chinery as fast as operatives are employed. The 
mills have been on short time for several weeks 


New Hampshire, Keene. Repairs are being 
made to the dam in the null pond from which th 
Faulkner & Colony Mfg. Co. secures water. As 
a result the plant is shut down for two weeks, at 
which time it is expected chat the repair work will 
be completed. 


New Hampshire, Laconia. 
Machine Co. has increased the 
days to 5 full days per week. 

New Hampshire, Tilton The Elm Mills 
Woolen Co. are running overtime and it is stated 
that the prospects are good for running two shifts 
of help. Dress goods, suitings and repellants are 


manufactured on 8 sets and 70 broad looms. O. G. 
Morrison is supt. 


The Geo. D. May 
number of working 


New Jersey, Camden. The Franklin Narrow 
Fabric Co., recently reported as having shut down 
its plant at 4th and Federal Sts., has gone into the 
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ls of a receiver and will be sold out at public 
ion. The plant contains 6 looms and several 


braiders, which were run on narrow fabrics and 


S laces. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Colonial Ribbon 


has been incorporated with authorized capital 
*k of $60,000, divided into 600 shares, par valu 


$100 each. The incorporators are Charles Sling 
nd, Wm. E. Fischer and Geo. A. Fischer, all of 
son. It is understood that the new comp?ny 
manufacture ribbons and cther silk 


fice ts maintained at 152 Market St. 


fabrics 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Bentley Silk Co 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $12 
oo by John Mathews, David M. Rhind and Ed- 
ward A. Cunningham, all of this place. It is un 

rstood that the new corporation takes over the 
plant of Bentley Brothers, located in the New 
Barnett mill, which consists of 104 looms operated 
n tie silks. 

Ne WwW 


ps ire 


5, 


Jersey, Paterson It is reported that 

being taken to organize the silk business 

\. & M. Levy into a corporation, as it is be 

lieved satisfactory arrangements can be made with 

creditors which will enable the company to 

r and operate the old mill and the new 

ly completed on Tatowa Ave. It is 

pay many of the creditors’ 
nd others with preferred stock 

In March, A. & M. Levy were petitioned 

bankruptcy Financial difficulties were 

rgely due to tl up of the firm’s money 

‘es in tl mill. 


claims in 


secur 


1€ ne\ 


New Jersey, Jersey City. 
n have been filed by the Savona Mfg. Co. The 
pital stock is $100,000 and the incorporators are 
Marshall Van Winkle, Francis V. Many and Frank 
Van Winkle. It is understood that the company 
cotton fabrics and yarns 


Articles of incorpora 


New York, Jamestown. No further change has 

en made in the ownership or management of the 
Jamestown Worsted Mills by the reported incor- 
poration in May than was made necessary by the 
death of Mr. Brizgs which occurred last 
January. Mr rthur K. succeeds his 
father as general manager. The officers are Elliott 
C. Hall, president; Alba M. Kent, vice president; 
Arthur E. Hall, secretary; and Arthur K. 
treasurer and geueral manager. 

the Jamestown Worsted Mills is $2,500,000. 


New York, North Tonawanda. It is reported 

at James Sweeney, Jr., of Buffalo, has bought 
property at this place which will improved and 
used for textile manufacturing. This report is not 
verified. 


New 
concern 
manufacturing 
plant 


Samuel 


Briggs 


Briggs, 
The capital stock 


York, Syracus ‘he Queen F 


incorpo! 


ibric Co., a 
ited some time ago, will not do 
and consequently will not require a 

They do a yard business entirely 
t! 1 Some reports of this 


goods 
through canvassing agents 
company have given the impression that manufac- 


turing would be engaged in 


*New York, Waterford. Samuel S. Munson, the 
Albany shirt manufacturer who purchased the mill 


of the Massasoit Co. with water rights, etc., states 


that he will probably utilize 
manufacture of wadding, 
plans have been de 


North Carolina, Charl port, 
been circulated to i 
J). Draper and 
Co., were pl 
ooo cotton 
has been 


property for the 
as yet no definite 


which has 

\. Smith, A 
Chadwick-Hoskins 
ti $1,000,- 


tte 
tte 


Greensboro, receiver for 
Co., is to offer the entiré 
yndicate representing tl 
it \ reorganization 
ested in the concern 
Philadelphia, D 

jJ. A. Long of Roxboro. 
has operated the plant suce 


North Carolina, 
Co. has been summoned to si 
should not be djudged bankrupt 
¥§ Winston-Salem, and J. C. Watkin 


yore nave bes n 


Greensbor 


I appointed 
supersede receivers 

State Court. It is stated 

ooo. The plant of the Pomona 
ring and 4,000 twi 


19,000 
i which we 


roms, 


‘North Car 1 wing the 1 
crganization of iiie Hazelhurst Cotton Mill Com 
pany on June 1, M. H. Sparger has been elected 
president Ott I 
buyer; and A. C 
apital stock is now 
and ply, in chains, balls, cones, 
skeins will be manufactured on 1,600 ring spindles 
end 300 twisting spindles. James F. White 


treasurer, agent and 


imaker, superintendent. The 
$10,090. I0s to I2s warps, 


single tubes or 


of New York are the selli rent The plz 
giving employment to 25 | h 


water power are usec 


*North Carclina, Reidsville. No change wi 
made in the plant of the Edna Cotton Mills 
ported to be decreasing the capital stock 
$135,000 to $125,000. 


*“North Carolina, Rockingham 
Mig. Co. advises that the inc 
trom $200,000 to $500,000 will not be 
purpose of 


ent time 


Ohio, Elyria. The Amer 
ing Co. is reported to have rece 
ber of new orders within the 
looks forward to a busy sea 


increasing the equipment 


Oklahoma, Tulsa. 
will establish a mill for manufacturing; leetings, 
probably does not refer to plat 


icturing 
the cloth 


Oregon, f the 


Oregon City (0. of regon Cit nd his 
brother | te suit- 
able f idents of 


this lac ar requested subscril $100,000 
toward th arting of a new woolen mill with the 


vitl 
understanding la I ‘ob ill invest an 


equal amount 













































































































































































































































































































































































Mr. Hartley L. 
of the Bates Mfg. 
ing H. L. Pratt, 
health, after 


Lord has been appointed agent 
Co. of Lewiston, Me., succeed- 
who retires on account of il! 
a long and honorable service of 27 


years. Mr. Lord has for the past two years been 
general manager oi the Union-Buffalo Mills at 
Union, S. C., and before that was agent of the 


Chic« ypee M ig. 


Wm. Reansenhousen has accepted the position 
as overseer of finishing at the Narragansett Wor- 
sted Company, Washington, R. Il. He was for- 
merly employed at the Pawcatuck Woolen Mills, 


Potter Hiil, R. I. 


Co. at Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Martin Welch, overseer of dyeing at Edward T. 
Steel Co., Bristol, Pa., has resigned. The vacancy 
has been filled by M. Teal, of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Welch has accepted the position as overseer of 
dyeing at the Central Worsted Company, Central 
Village, Conn 

J. C. Bothwell, overseer of carding at the Vas- 
salboro Mills, North Vassalboro, Me., has resigned 
and accepted a position as overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Camden Woolen Company, Cam- 
den, Me. He was presented with a gold watch 
chain and Masonic charm by the help employed 
in the card room at his home on Saturday evening, 
June 27. 


H. L. Henries has accepted the 
overseer of finishing at the 
Company, Woonsocket, R. L, 
Ballou, who resigned. 


position as 
Montrose Worsted 
succeeding F. H. F. 


H. B. Hazen has resigned his position at the 
Rhode Island Worsted Company, Stafford Springs, 
Conn., in the pattern department. 


John A. Hawkinson has accepted the position as 
cloth examiner in the finishing department of the 
Geneva Mills, Providence, R. I. He comes from 
Webster, Mass. 


W. R. Rickman has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, 
La., succeeding A. O. Hero, who resigned. 


J. M. Kelly has been promoted to the position 
as second hand in the dressing department of the 
No. 2 Mill of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles F. 
superintendent 
has resigned. 


Faulkner, for the past three years 
of the Central Mills, Griffin, Ga., 


G. W. Burnett, overseer of carding at the Sa- 
vannah Cotton Mills, Savannah, Ga., has resigned. 


T. B. Wallace, superintendent of the Columbia 
Mills, Consolidated Cotton Duck Company, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., has resigned. 


Joseph Flemming, second hand in the spinning 
department at the Forestdale Mig. Company, For- 
estdale, R. I., has resigned and accepted a similar 
position at the Whittenton Mfg. Company, Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

David Welsh, 


overseer of finishing for Thos. 





Personals. 





Oakes & Company, Bloomfield, N. J., has re 


signed 

and accepted a similar position with the Waterloo 

Woolen Mfg. Company, Waterloo, N. Y. 
John R. Fryes has accepted a position as ni 


superintendent at the 
Franklinton, N. C. 


Sterling Cotton 


James Self has been appointed president of th 
Greenwood Cotton Mills, Greenwood, S. C., suc- 
ceeding J. K. Durst. Mr. Durst has been ap- 
pointed vice-president. 


Alpha Garth, superintendent of the Star Wor- 
sted Company, Fitchburg, Mass., has resigned and 
accepted a similar position with the Hope Worsted 
Mills Company, Louisville, Ky. 


John W. Gledhill has accepted the position as 
second hand in the finishing department of Rich- 


ardson, Weir & Company, Westmoreland Dye 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edwin Davenport, Jr., has accepted the position 
as overseer of dyeing and finishing at the Phila- 


delphia Yarn Dyeing & Bleaching Company, 
Cleveland, O. He comes from Mankato, Minn 


Geo. Wilson, overseer of weaving at the Allen- 
ton Worsted Company, Allenton, R. I., has re- 


5 
signed and was presented with a gold watch and 
chain by the help in the weaving department, the 


presentation speech being made by R. Hazzard 


P. Y. De Normandie has been elected treasurer 
of the Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me., to suc 
ceed O. H. Alford. 


James Knox, overseer of dyeing at the Orrell 
Mills, Glendale, R. I., has severed his connection 
with that company. 


R. H. Hartley has accepted the position as over 
seer of dyeing at the Allenton Woolen Mill, Allen- 
ton, R. I. He was formerly employed as second 
hand. in the dye house at the Oneko Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


Walter Pike has accepted the position as over 
seer of dyeing at the Kent Mfg. Company, Cen- 
treville, R. I. He was formerly employed at Allen- 
ton, R. I. 


Harry Smith has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Cheshire Mills, Harrisville, 
N. H., succeeding Jos. Scott. 


Emile De Witte has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing for the Burlington Mills, 
ican Woolen Company, Winooski, Vt. 


Amer- 


Lucius L. Milliken, paymaster at the York Mfg. 
Company, died at his home in Saco, Me., at the 
age of 68 years. He was a trustee of the Saco & 
Biddeford Saving Institution. 


F. S. Mosher, formerly superintendent of the 
Edgefield Cotton Mills, Edgefield, S. C., has re- 
signed. The vacancy has been filled by R. L. 
Walker of Greenville, S. C. C. H. Fisher, for- 
merly manager, occupies the place as treasurer of 
these mills. 
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H. O. Wellborn, superintendent of the Cox & Hecla Company, Uxbridge. Mass.. but 
Mills, Anderson, S. C., has severed his connection recently at Somerville, N. J 
ith that company and accepted the position as 
general superintendent of five mills located at Co 


lumbia, Spartanburg, Lexington and Batesburg 


o 












F. Moriarty has accepted the position s su- 


J 
perintendent of the Star Worsted Company, | 
burg, Mass. He was formerly emploved mer 




















is headquarters will be at Batesburg. : : SS eee wo 

His headq 1 be “ intendent of the worsted yarn department of the 
. ] . ooler “amnany Ttica T F 

J EF Quinn, overseer of finishing at the Terry Globe W { pany, { tica, N y 
Mig “omp: itervill \ has severed his — 
itg. Company, Wat ville, Me., has severe : Harry Haigh, who accepted the positio1 ver- 

mnection with that company and has returned : 1 ' ; 

Brid R | seer of dyeing at the Assawaga Compa Day- 

his 1 in Bridgeton, R. . ; 

is home aT Conn., has resigned. 

Robert C. Sears has severed his connection with Sahafal 1 1 bi 
W : jell P. Y Federal St.. Bost n Daniel Schofield, iormerly superintendent of the 
Wendell _Yerrington, 114 Fede - ~ : Harmony Grove Cotton Mills, Con Ga 
Ma: , dealer and a ite ymselt wit nas been appointed general manage 

, 1 946 Sumy - 1 11 . , ' — 
J. H. O’Brien, 246 Summer ° tile Mills Corporation, New Orleans, ] 









C. P. Mosher, overseer of ring spinning at the James Adams, forn 
















R t i]] Or ace a< rE } -On- : \ yerseecr  < ig t 
Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass., has severed his con- the Manetta Mills, Lando, S. C., has ag c 
nection with that company and was presented with itl s oe : 
f.3 : ated tcter onl idan amber °cPted the position in charge of the spinning de 
be wutiful gold mi inted brier pipe and an am eI partment 
gar holder. The presentation speech was mad 
Svivia Vurnham. W. D. McCombs has accepted the position as 
overseer of spinning and winding at the Scotland 
Alfred Rivers has severed his connection as Cotton Mills. Lau ny 





verseer of finishing for the Wm. Tinkhum Com- 
Harrisville, 













James Henderson, superintendent of the Ludlow loo. 
Mig. Associates, Ludlow, Mass., with his wife and comes from Philade 
laughter, have taken a two months’ trip abroad ; 
Ariel C. Thomas rmerly agent « soott 
Charles Richards has accepted the position as Mills, Lowell, Mass.. has purchased scents > Haast 


»verseer of carding at the Hudson Worsted Com- tween Franklin and Woonsocket. wh 


pany, Hudson, Mas He comes from Sterling, tends making his home 
Conn. 













David Welsh has resigned the position as over crawn 
seer of finishing at Thomas Oakes & Company, socket. R. I. 


m1 ~ 4 , 7 4 
Bloomfield, N. J He was presented with a hand 
I ' Arthur A. Peterson 


1 
| 
i 


S accepted tn 1 sition 





= 
— 
aia ee ata Spe 







yme clock by the help employed in the finishing : ata . L 

: ; artment. The d aa were terward Mr as dyer for the Hadley Mills, South H v Falls 
departi it l qaonors eT alte vards 4 . 
Welsh’s guests at a lawn party Mass He comes trom i well, Mass 






be T 1 F. H. F. Ballou, overseer of finishi1 t the 
John I. Hume, overseer Of ring spinning, spooi- . 9 ‘ ms Vives I T I I 
: Montrose Worsted Company, Wo 


ng, warping and slashing at the Massachusetts : , ; / 
Reformatory, Concord Junction, Mass., has re- Has resigned and accepted a position with the 


onsocket, R. I 








: . Yequea Mills. 22d and Snrine Gard Cs DI 
igned to accept a similar position with the Elmira Peque » Mills, 2ad a Miran 1S eed ; 
s Knitting Company, Elmira, N. Y delphia, as superintendent of the finishing 
G. G. Pratley, agent of the Victory Mfg. Com Frank C. Morse ha een appointe 


pany, Clinton, Mass., has severed his connection the American Woolen Company’s Rive nd 


with that company and will spend two months Mascoma Mills at Lebanon, N. H 
abroad. H. Sewall of Monson, Mass., will succeed r | 







; ; : Thomas F. Crow has been appointed agent of 
Mr. Pratley as agent of the Victor Mfg. Company. the Baltic Mills. Enfield. N. H. 
T. D. Douglas has accepted the position as over George Carey has a the one 


cepted the t S vel 
seer of weaving at the Mayo Woolen Company, seer of dyeing at the Wakefield Mfg. mpanv 
Millbury, Mass., succeeding Charles Garner, who Wakefield, R. I., it is reported. 
resigned 














Geo. A, Phillips, overseer of dyeing at the Eagle seer of carding and spinning at the Great Falls 
Mills, Woonsocket, R. I nd Miss Elizabeth Mc Mills, Rockingham, N. C 
r orrar oe 71> 27 rried W ‘dn »e¢] ino Tul 
‘ vere m red dnesday evening, July ; amg 
Kerracher_we z ’ ioe: Ch a 4 aoe Ss John Lloyd, superintendent of the Cor Wo 
1, at the St. James Episcopal Church The cere ee ate Maplevill : ey. 
¢ eo ; Sell ed Company, Mapleville, R. I., was presented 
mony was performed by Rev. Dr. Mitchell. ; : ‘ gptaP dng | 3 
; . : with a silver trowel which w used vine the 


John C. Kollett has accepted the position as corner stone of the new Mapleville Methodist 
second hand in the machine shop for the Grant E t ¢] | 
Yarn Company, Fitchburg. Mass. He comes from 1 


Me ile Church 
Wm. E. Davidson has accepted the position as Thomas B. Wilcox, a d r of the U 










S 4 rect ( 1¢ ( t 
designer at the Excelsior Mills, Farnumsville, ton Mig. Company, Fall River, Mass., 1 also 
Mass. He was formerly employed at the Calumet connected with many business enterprises in New 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Bedford, died at his home in New Bedford at the 
age of 87 years. He is survived by three sons. 

Wm. Stevens Ray, who graduated from Andover 
wn” } 





’o4 and Yale in the class of ’98, 
died after a long illness of typhoid fever at the 


his parents in Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Ray 


the class of 


ome Ol 


was secretary of the New York Cotton Exchange 
t the time of his death. 
C. H. J. Woodbury of Boston, Mass., secretary 
the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, was granted a degree of doctor of science 


Dartmouth College recently He received the 
same degree from the Union College, New York, 
itr 1906. 


Perley H. Richardson, assistant foreman in the 
weaving department of the Ann & Hope Mills, 
Lonsdale, R. I., has severed his connection with 
that company. James Pilkington has been ap 


pointed to fill the vacancy 


John D. Bullard has accepted the position as 
werseer of carding and spinning at the Spray 
Woolen Mills Co., Spray, N. C 


Theodore R. Plunkett, voungest son of W. B. 
Plunkett. Adams, Mass., has accepted a position 
is traveling salesman for the Standard Mill Supply 
Co., Providence, R. I 


Geo. N. Sanderson has severed his connection 
vith the Union Underwear Company, New Rich 


mond, Ohio, and accepted a position as overseer 
knitting for the Monarch Underwear Company, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
William Crossland, overseer of spinning and 
ombing for the Bemis Mills, Watertown, Mass., 


has severed his connection with that company and 
accepted a position as superintendent of the Hills- 


borough Mills, Wilton, N. H 


Henry 


seer 


Ingham has accepted a 
( spinning and 

Mills, Watertown, Mass. 

I C. Westbrooke 


nd Worsted C 


position as over 
combing for the Bemis 


designer for the Rhode Is 
ympany, Stafford Springs, Conn., 


has severed his connection with that company and 
returned to his home in Schaghticoke, N. Y. 

John Brennan, overseer of carding at the Slater 
Mills, Jewett City, Conn., has severed his con 
nection with that company and accepted a similar 
position at Pawtucket, R. | He is succeeded at 
the Slater Mills by his brother 

V. C. Bellan has accepted a position as over 
seer of carding for the Perry Yarn Mills, Web 
ste’ M iss 

George H. Briggs, general superintendent for 
the New England Cotton Yarn Mills. Taunton, 
Mass has resigned He will be succeeded by E 
S. Willey, recently superintendent for the Glob 
Mills, Fall River, Mass 

Albert D. Milliken, assistant superintendent at 
the Bennett Mill. New Bedford, Mass., succeeds 
E. S. Willey as superintendent of the Globe Mills, 


Fall River, Mass 
James Harring has been promoted to the posi 


tion of assistant superintendent of the Bennett 
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Mill, New 
Milliken 


seer ol! 


Bedford, Mass., to succeed Albert D. 
Mr. Harring held the position as over 


spinning for a number of years. 


T. G. Moser has accepted a position as overseer 
of weaving at Fort Mill, S. C., in the Milfort Mill 
He comes from Highland Park Mill, No. 1, Char- 
lotte, N. C. He succeeds C. H. Hurley. 


W. A. Skidmore has taken charge of the spin- 
ning department at the Chadwick Mfg Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. He comes Lancaster, S. C 


trom 


W. O. Tallent, superintendent for the Wehadkee 
Yarn Mill, Rock Mills, Ala., has resigned. Huis 
successor is G. W. McBroom. 


W. W. Ware has beer promoted to the position 
f overseer of spinning, spooling, 
winding for the Wehadkee Yarn Mill, 
Ala. 

Morris Bentley 
sorter at the 
Providence, R. i. 


twisting and 


Rock Mills. 


has been appointed boss wool 
Providence Combing Company, 
He comes irom Barre, Mass 


Edward Nelson, overseer of weaving at the H 
W. Johns-Manville Company, South Brooklyn, N 
Y., has severed his connection with that company 
He was presented with a beautiful stick pin by 
the weavers empioyed in his department 


Charles S. Garner, overseer of weaving at the 
Mayo Woolen Company, Millbury, Mass., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company 


John Livsey has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding at the Saunders Cotton Mills 
Saundersville, Mass., succeeding L. A. Gilbert. 
who resigned. lle comes from the Social Mill. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


John Reilley, overseer in one of the departments 
for the Atlantic Mills, Providence, R. I., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company. 

Geo. Wishart, formerly overseer of dyeing at 
the Assawaga Company, Dayville, Conn., has 
again entered the employ of this company. He 
is taking up his old position. 


E. M. Walters has accepted a position as over 
seer of spinning at the Hoskins Mill, Charlotte, 
N. C., succeeding C. D. Skidmore, resigned 

George E. Templeton has accepted a position 
of finishing for Talcott Bros., Tal- 
Conn. Previous to taking the position 
here he was second hand for his father, Henry M 
Templeton, at the Broad Brook Co., Broad Brook. 


is Overseer 
cotville 


Conn. Last month we made mention that he had 
taken a position at Vernon. Conn. This was a 
nistake. 

E. C. Westbroke has accepted a position as de 


signer for M. T. 


Steevens Sons Co., North An- 
cover, Mass 


He comes from Schaghticoke, N. Y 


Thomas Pennington has resigned as overseer of 
weaving for Uncessville Mfg. Co., Uncasville. 
Conn., and is succeeded by Samuel Goodfellow 


Oberdiah Butler has taken position as superin 
tendent for Uncasville Mfg. Co., Uncasville. Conn 
He comes from New York Mills. 








Amasa Blackm formerly overseer of cone 
vinding and the Cohannet Mills, 
faunton, Mass., has accepted the position as over 
eer of warping aud spooling at the Lorraine Mig 


Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. 


twisting it 


Former Mayor Henry C. Hallett, superintendent 
the Belding Bros. Silk Mull, Northampton, 


lass., has severed his connection with that com 
iny and will remove to California 
Walter Ayers, overseer of finishing at the Pio 


eer Woolen Mills, Pittsfield, Me., has severed his 


onnection with that company. He was very pop 
lar with the help employed in his department 
ind they regret very much his leaving. It is re 


ported that he intends to take a position with the 
Wyandotte Soda Co., Wyandotte, Mich 


Albert Kay, night overseer of ring spinning at 
the Brighton Mitls, Passaic, N. J., has been ap 
pointed day overseer in the same department, suc 


eeding E. F. Wells who has resigned. 


W. W. Pierce Watson, superintendent of the 
York Silk Co., Middletown, Conn., has severed 
his connection with that company He has been 
ppointed general superintendent of the Clifton 


Silk Mills, Weehawken, N. J 


Charles Shearn, for several years overseer of 
the doubling department for the Belding Bros 
silk mill, Northampton, Mass., has been promoted 
to the position as superintendent, succeeding ex 
Mayor Henry C. Hallett who resigned 


H. D. Burns, cverseer of carding and spinning 
the Alabama Cotton Mills, Columbia, Ala., has 
severed his connection with that company. 


G. A 
of the 
the Cox 
apacity 


F. G. Cobb, who has held a position as super- 
intendent of the Merrimack Mills, Huntsville, Ala., 
has resigned this position to become superintend- 
ent of the new duck mills at Kansas City, Kansas. 


Franklin, who has been superintendent 
Walhalla Mills, has accepted a position at 
Mills, Anderson, S. C., in the same 


Charles Cockcroft has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the worsted yarn department for the 
Globe Woolen Co., Utica, N. Y., to succeed J. F 
Moriarity 


3uffalo Mills, 
spinning in the 


R. S. Scarboro, formerly of the 
Concord, N. C., is now overseer of 
Granby Mill, Columbia, S. C 


L. C. Baker has accepted the position as over 
seer of weaving at the Richmond Mill, Columbia, 


S. C. He comes from Charlotte, N. C 

fom Lawton, superintendent of the Rosamond 
Woolen Company, Almonte, Ontario, Canada, has 
severed his connection with that company and is 


succeeded by 


\ Ha ry 


as designer tor 


Brown, who has held the po 
this mill 


sition 


John P. Craig has accepted the position as sec 


ond hand in the carding department for the 
Fisher Mfg. Co. He comes from Lowell, Mass 
W. Roland Holt has accepted the position as 


veneral second nand in the 


carding department for 
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the Chicopee Mig. Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. H: 
was formerly employed at West Warren, Mass 


C.. & Fallts, 


overseer Gf carding at the Sawyer: 

Mills, Dover, N. H., has severed his connection 
with that company 

R. Johnson, who has been designer at the 1 
conic Mills, Pittsfield, Mass., sails for a six week 
trip to Scotland on August I to visit his native 
home 

Guy G. Paris, for the past two years second 


hand of the carding and combing department of 


the Lawrence Mig. Company, hosiery yarn de- 
partment, Lowell, Mass., has accepted the posi 
tion as overseer of carding at Turner’s Falls, 
Mass. 


L. J 
for the Skenandoa Cotton Co.. 
was formerly 
Canada. 


Young has been appointed cotton classer 
Utica, N. Y. Hi 


employed at Valleyfield, P. QO 


James Welch has been appointed second hand 


in the dyeing department at the Lincoln Mills, 
Pascoag, R. I 

F. M. French, master mechanic of the Berk 
shire Mills, Adams, Mass., has resigned his posi- 


tion and it is reported that he has accepted a bet 
ter one in the West 


William Brennan, overseer of carding at 
City Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., has 
his connection with that company. His successor 
is Edward McManus, who was formerly overseer 


at No. 1 Mill of the 


the 
Sev ered 
Same Cf Mmipany) 


Edward L. Burdick has accepted the position as 


overseer of carding at the No. 1 Mill of the City 
Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass He comes from 
the Nonquit Spinning Co 

T. F. Brennan, overseer of carding for Wol 
stenholme & Clark, Manayunk, Phila., Pa., has 


evered his connection with that company 


Andrew Smith, overseer of beaming at the West 
Warren Cotton Mills, West Warren, Mass., has 
resigned and accepted a position at Norwich 
Conn 

Isaac Edmundson, designer at the Moosup 


Miils (American Woolen Co.), Moosup, Conn 


has left for his home in England where he will 
spend a few months. He will also visit Scotland 
and Ireland 

Samuel Winterbottom has accepted a position 
as engineer for the Forestdale Mfg. Co., Forest 
dale, R. | 

James F. Quinn, overseer of finishing for the 
Perry Mig. Co., Waterville, Me., has resigned 
His successor is Henry Quinn, formerly finisher 
at the Narragansett Worsted Co., Washington, 
R. ] 

J. R. Federline, for several years overseer in 


the Massachusetts Mills, Lindale, Ga., 
charge of carding and spinning at the 
Cotton Mills, Kansas City, Kansas 
Martin O’Toole kas severed his connection with 
the Scotia Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I.. 
where he held the position as finish 


has taken 
Kansas City 


overseer of 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ing He was formerly Dunn 


Worsted Co. in the 


employed at the 
same city 

Madison Woolen 
fixer. He has been 
cotton mill at Lisbon, 


E. C. Fales has re-entered the 
Co., Madison, Me., as 


fixer at the 


1 
ioom 
em 


Me 
George N 


overseer Ol! 


Mills Co., 


Edward Nelson has accepted the position as su 
r the W. M. Sharp 


p oyed as 


Smith has resigned the position as 


ning for the Franklin Woolen 


perintendent 


Company, 


i 
Binghamtor i. ol He comes from Lowell 
ae 

NLass 

H. J. Forsyth, superintendent of the Spring 
stein Mills, Chester, S. C., has resigned. Huis 
uccessor is R Henry 


W. E. Tucker has accepted the position as over 
4 ird n at he Seln | 


Orang 


burg Mfg. Co., Orangeburg, S. C., has severed 
his connection with that company. He 


I leaves the 
business after a 


successful career of 


thirty years to engage in the coal business. 


David Clark, for some 1 


time connected 
ytton mill at Jones- 
B. Wilson as editor 


Captain 
with the management of the c« 


poro, N e has ucceeded R 


the American Textile Manufacturer of Char 
tte. N. C 
H. F. Smith, general superintendent of the 


Anderson, S. C. 
with the 
otton Mills, Newton, N 
position as superintendent of 


Hiuntersville, N. C 


Riverside and Toxaway Mills, 
| connected organiza 
tion of the Ridgeview ( 
( has:accepted th« 


the Anchor Mill 


R. S. Scarboro, overseer of spinning at the Bui 
lo Mills, Concord, N. C., has resigned and ac 
cepted similar position with the Granby Mills, 


Columbia, S. ¢ 


Justin H. McCarthy has accepted the position 


‘-harge of the elec 
lighting plant for the Berkshire Mfg. Co., 


comes from Chicopee, Mass 


, Superintendent of the Crescent 
pompany’s Mill at West Concord, N. 
connection with that com 


Benjamin Brierly 


Works, 


boss printer at the Cocheco 


Dover, N. H., has severed his con 


ection with that company Farrell Coyle, for- 

nerly of the Windsor Print Works, North Adams 
\lass., is his successor 

John H. Wilcox has been elected to the mem 

hip of the Board of Directors of the City Mfg 

( New Bedford, Mass., succeeding the late 

Thos. B. Wilcox He is 23 years of age and the 


oungest m director i 
Benjamin Wilcox, tre: 
Company and a l 


Wilcox. 


country, is a son of 
of the City Mfg 
of the late Thos. B 
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R. F. Culver, chemist at the Arnold Print 
Works, North Adams, Mass., has severed his con 
nection with that company to accept the manag: 
ment of the Holliston Mills, Norwood, Mass. His 
successor is Raymond Clogston, who has 
as assistant to Mr. Culver 


Geo. H. Milner, overseer of mule spinning 
the Ashland Cotton Company, Jewett City, Conn 
has resigned 

a 


DEATHS. 


James E. Hooper, president of the Wm 
Hooper & Sons Company, manuitacturer'’s of tt 
duck, died at his summer home at Rehob 
Beach, Delaware, in his 68th year 


Wm. T. Legg, 62 years of 
been an overseer for a number of year 
National & Providence Mills, 
died at his home in Olnevyville, R. I 
of the best known residents of that section 


age, and who ha 


Samuel Greer, for a number of years supet 
tendent of the May Mfg. Company, Aston M 
Pa., died Sunday, July 5. 


George A. Wagner died at his residence, 179 
Rutledge Ave., Charleston, S. C., July 15, : 
illness of several menths. He was president of the 
Royal Bag & Yarn Mig. Co. and the success 
this industry was due to his ability. He was also 
a director cf the Bank of Charleston and vice pres 
ident of the Winnsboro Granite Co. He is 
vived by two daughters and one son 


Francis McBride, 


alter 


formerly superintendent 
many years at W. C. Plunkett & Sons’ cotton mill 
\dams, Mass., died July 18 at his home in 
Holyoke. He is survived by 


a wife and daughter 
He was a member. of the Berkshire Lodge 
Masons 


Thomas Wolstenholme, late president of TI 
Wolstenholme, Scns & Co., Inc., died at his 
home, Greene and Upsal Sts., Germantown, after 
a second stroke of paralysis. Mr. Wolstenholm« 
was born in Bury, England, in 1852, and came to 
this country 29 settling in Philadel 
phia, where he a partnership with G 
Campbell. time his business 
remarkable success and has been appre- 
ciated by a number of Philadelphia institutions 
Mr. Wolstenholme was a director in the Bank 
Commerce, president of the Worsted Spinners’ 
Association, president of the Quaker City Cut 
Glass Co., an officer in the Manufacturers’ Clul 
and an active member of the Germantown Aut 
mobile Co. He is survived by his widow and five 
children. The funeral was held Thursday, July 23 
trom his home. 


Wm. 
\etna 
years, 
town, 


years ago, 
formed 
Since that 


1 
recor 


hows 


Berkinshaw, overseer of 
Mills, Watertown, 
died at his 
Saturday, 


finishing at the 
Mass., for the past 
home on Pleasant St., Wat 


July 25. Mr. Berkinshaw had 


been in poor health for the past few months and 
had been obliged to give up work some time 
rally 


but thought that he would 








New Publications. 






(Any work noticed under this head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal. ] 










Cotton Weaver's Handbook; by 
Heylin; 318 pages; 5 by 7 1/2 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The first three chapters of the book give a 
ry concise and clear outline of weaving con- 
ruction. Chapter four is devoted to the differ- 
ent types of the English power loom. The author 
next takes up cloth analysis and estimating cost. 
ifter it the following subjects claim attention: 

Division of the Cotton Industry in England; Yarn 

for Manufacturing Purposes; The Selection of 

Warp Yarn and Yarn Testing; Reed and Harness 

Calculations; Important Labor Units in a Weav- 

ing Mill. The book contains many illustrations 


Henry B 
inches; J. B. 
Price, $2.50. 
































and will prove a very useful handbook for the 

weaver, designer and manufacturer. 

Grammar of Textile Design; by Harry Nisbet, 
Weaving and Designing Master, Municipal 





Technical School, Bolton, England, 490 illus- 
trations; 265 pages, 5 1/2 by 8 1/2. Price $3.00. 
[his is the second edition of a work that has 
met with a very favorable reception from the tex- 
tile trade. The following abstract of the table of 
ntents shows the scope of the work, which forms 
valuable hand book for the designer and weaver: 
General Principle of Fabric Structure. The Plain, 
Tabby Weave. Twill and Kindred 
Diamond and Kindred Weaves. Bed- 
Backed Fabrics. Fustians. Terry 
Pile Fabrics. Gauze and Leno Fabrics. Tissue, 
Lappet and Swivel Figuring, Ondule Effects and 
Looped Fabrics. 













Calico or 


W eaves. 


rd Cords 














The Blue Book; Davison Publishing Co., 4o1 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Price, $4.00. 
[he 1908-09 edition of this publication has been 
received and shows the usual careful preparation 
and attractive features. A directory of the differ- 
ent textile manufacturing establishments in the 












United States and Canada is given under various 
classifications, and auxiliary lines are included, 
making a very complete directory as in former 






Removing Steam from Dye Houses (Die Entne- 
blung von Faerbereien); by Turin and Las- 
saux 40 pages, 6 by g. Verlag von Fried 





rich Vieweg & Son, Braunschweig, 
> 
r rice 


Germany. 







$1.00 
his work, which originally appeared in French, is 
tudy of the question by two French engineers, 
in and Lassaux, made by the direction of the 
Union des Industries Francaises de la Teinture 
subject is discussed under the following 
ids: The Cause of Vapor in Dye Houses. Con- 
s that Influence the Problem of Removing 
Vapor from Dye Houses. The Construction of 










aqition 


Various Dye Houses Inspected by the Authors 
[he authors visited 100 dye houses in various 
parts of France in order to obtain material for 





their report The text is in German 
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A Technical Cyclopedia der 
Technik); by Otto Lueger and associates: 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart and Leip 
zig, Germany; complete in 40 parts; 7 1/2 by 
It; price $100 


(Lexikon Gesamten 


We have received parts 29 and 30 of this elab 
orate work. It has already run through one edi 
tion and has been carefully revised and brought 
up-to-date by the editor, assisted by a large corps 
of technical experts. It is a valuable book of ref 
erence to the engineer, student or general reader 
There are a large number of illustrations and the 
text is in German 
The Influence of the Direction of Twist on the 
Appearance of Cloths (L’Influence du Sens de 
la Torsion des Fils sur lI’ Aspect des Tissus); 
by Charles Vingue, Professor of Weaving at 
the National School of Industrial Arts, Rou 
baix, France; 28 pages, 6 1/4 by 9 1/2; pub 
lished by the author. 

The important question of how the appearance 
of a fabric is affected by the direction of the twist 
in the yarn has been studied carefully by Prof. 
Vingue, who gives in this book an outline of the 
results of his work. The text is illustrated with 
many drawings showing the effects produced by 
changing the direction of twist and twill on dif 
ferent weaves. The text is in French. 





Directory of Lancashire Cotton 
Manufacturers; by John 
England. 9g 1/2 by 11 1/2. 
United States. 

The 1908 edition of 


Spinners and 
Worrall, Oldham, 
Price $2.50 in the ‘ 
; 
this well-known directory : 
appears in the usual form, having been brought 
up to date to include the large number of mills { 
that have been put in operation in j 
during the past year. 


Laneashire 





ee 






Business Literature. 





Lathes, Valve-Milling Machines 
tors. American Tool and 
ton, Mass. 

This is an 
which various 
chines and oil 
trated. 


and QOil Separa 
Machine Co., Bos 


attractive catalogue of 38 
types of lathes, 
separators are 


valve-milli 
described and 







The Year Book for Colorists & Dyers; H 






\. Metz 


& Co.; 387 pages, 5 by 7 1/2 
The tenth edition of this annual which has 
recently appeared contains the usual standard ref 
erence tables and regular sections as follows: 
Identification of Dyestuffs; Patents the year 
1907 ; Notes on Processes: New Colors, etc.: Edu 


cational; List of Dvestuff Makers and Methods 


Miscellaneous Notes. 
Open Tank and Brush Treatment: Carbolineum 
Wood Preserving Co.. New York 
This bulletin, -vhi is a reprint from the Street 
Railway Journal, deals with the open tank and { 
brush treatment preserving ties and cross 
arms It contains 16 pages and has a large num- 


ber of photographs illustrating the method 
] | 
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Though Lost to Sight, to Memory Dear. 











Manchester, July 13.-—President Roosevelt has 
ent to President Macara of the International Cot 
yn Federation, a signed portrait of himseli in ap- 

preciation oi his international work for the cotton 


ade.—Special Cable Despatch to the Sun 
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Decline of the Natural Indigo Industry. 

















llowing information concern 








In supplying the 














¢y the protection of indigo in British India, Con 
ul-General William H. Michael, of Calcutta, re 
rts that while the crop of 1908 1s not as en 








raging’ as it mignt be, the hope of saving the 

istry is not lost by the planters 

he total amount of indigo marketed in_ the 
fiscal years ended March 31, 1907 and 1908, was 2, 
These 
ures show a falling off of 60,000 rounds in the 
1908, but the season was droughty fo 
ops, and but for irrigation the 


would have been 

















240,000 and 2,180,000 pounds, 





hl enanl 
respectively 

















ndigzgo crop 





a complete failure 

The strike on the East Indian Railway inter 

fered with prompt celivery of indigo in the Cal 
itta market, and sales were therefore limited. In 





































































































t the large Russian demand went by, and buy 
es country went to the London stock, 
the prices, which were good early in 
he S¢ to depreciate The planters were 
herefore driven to the necessity of shipping to 
| don i ir own account. The 
d ot United States ior 
ddling quality ickened, as did also the conti 
ntal demand 1 high-grade indigo, and as a 
nsequen the India producers were placed in 
1} T te pt ~ 

Tr} experience of indigo planters satisfies them 

t. for the present at least, the demard for natu 
ndigo will be for purposes to which the sy1 
thetic dye cannot be applied. During the six years 
nded March 31, 1908, the decline in the amount 








ndigo exported m India was 8o per cent. in 
ntity and 84 per cent. in value—from 8,975,000 
unds, valued at 36,174,188, in 1902, to 2,180,000 
s, valued at $2,334,924, in 1908. Despite this 

the indigo planters are 
peful The belief is prevalent among them that 


iltivation, and a more 




















great falling off, however 











methods ol 


cientific method of ex 


improved 























tr ng the indigo will enable them to undersell 
rtifi article and thus restore the product to 




































































ts former importance. 
eee 
Election of Officers. 
The following officers of the Crocker-Wheeler 
( pal rs and Electrical Engineers, 








re elected July 10: Preside nt, 
. president, Gano Dunn; second 
president, A. L. Doremus; chief 
Gano Dunn; secretary, Rodman Gilder; 
’ ] assistant secretary, J 


isurer, G. W 














engineer, 
treasurer, 


B. Milli 

















Bower. 
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Water Softening. 








\mong the many improvemegts that are being 
made by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
at the Ensley, Ala., plant since passing into the 
hands of the United States Steel Corporation, 1s 
the providing for a supply of soft, clear water for 
boiler feed. A contract has just been entered into 
with Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., 
tu remodel their present water softening and puri 
fying system and convert it into a We-Fu-Go sys 
tem, intermittent type, with a capacity for 35,000 
h. p. The Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., in install 
ing the We-Fu-Go system, will discard all ap 
paratus except four large tanks in use with the 
present system, and after they complete their work 


the system will consist essentially of eight large 
treating and settling tanks equipped with their 
patented mechanical stirring devices, and eight 


The fil- 
and in the same 
valves, etc 


large patented mechanical gravity filters. 
ters will be installed in a building, 
cuilding will be located all the 
operating the system Che arrangement of the 
piping will be such that any or all of the treating 
tanks can supply water to any or all of the filters 
It is claimed that this installation, having a capa 
city of 3,360,000 gallons of water per 24 hours, will 
be the largest intermittent type 
ind purifying system in the world. 

The water taken from Yellow Creek in its natu 
ral condition contairs about 


yt 


ft 
1 
I 


water softening 


15 grains per gallon 
if scale-forming solids in solution. By means of 
the improved softening system which is being 
stalled by Wm. B 


loarming solids in 


Scaife & Sons Co., the scale- 
olution will be reduced to a 
minimum and the formation of scale in pipe lines 
heaters and boilers, wrll be entirely prevented 

[his system will be the thirty-second plant in- 
stalled for the steel Corporation by Wm. B. Scaife 
& Sons Co. The most recent installation they 
lave completed is a 25,000 h. p. We-Fu-go system 
or the American Stcel & Wire Co. at their New 
burgh Works, Cleveland, Ohio 


i 


Another Attack on the Wool Supply. 





\n interesting controversy is being waged in 
West Cumberland as to whether owls do or d 
not kill lambs. The supporters of the Fell Fox 
hounds allege that «ll the lambs slain on the hills 
ire not killed by Reynard, some being victims 
the owl 3ird lovers, on the other hand. main 
tain that the owl, a true farmers’ friend. is not 
guilty of the charge. Mr. George Tickell, a fell 
hunter for forty years and a Deputy Master oi 
the Blencethra Hunt, of which the Speaker is 
Master, writes of shooters waiting for a fox hear 
ing a lamb give a terrible and unusual ery in the 
darkest part of the night At daybreak the lamb 
was found dead “with a hole pierced right down 
the head just large enough to take a pencil.” An- 
other lamb was found killed in exactly the same 
way, and Mr. Tickell thinks the owl's strong beak 
“quite suitable for the job.” He is satisfed th: 
culprit was either an owl or some other bird.—The 
Manchester (Eng.), Guardian 













Aniline Poisoning. 


Dr. Lake, the Home Office Medical Inspector 

Factories, attended a coroner's inquiry held at 
Wigan on Friday relative to the death of a dyet 
named John Ash, 21, of 18, Mariebonne, Wigan, 
whe had died in the Wigan Infirmary from the 
effects of aniline poisoning. 

Evidence was tencered to show that Ash was 
employed at the Haigh Dyeworks, and that he 
as in the act of taking the plug out of a cask of 
niline oil when the contents of the cask splashed 
over his face and clothes. He reported the mis- 
hap, and after washing himself continued working 

half an hour. He then walked home, but had 

to stagger into the house, where he complained ot 
having been “gassed.” A doctor was called and 
he was removed to the Infirmary 

Mr. J. Wilson, who represented the relatives. 

\ss-examined the workmen who came forward 
is witnesses, and elicited the statement that the 
employes did not know that Ash was being grad 
ually poisoned during the time he was wearing 
his wet clothes; in fact none of them knew the 
danger Ash was running by continuing to wear his 
clothes after the accident 

Dr. Edmondstone, house surgeon at the In 
firmary, stated that Ash was unconscious when ad 
mitted to the institution, and his coat, vest and 
shirt were wet with aniline oil. The man’s skin 
as livid and his fingers and hands were stained 
When he tried the man’s blood he found it to be 
black From the post-mortem he came to the 

melusion that death was due to aniline poison 
ine, which had been absorbed through the skin 

Dr. Lake said ihe attention of the Home Oj! 
was first called te he dangers. of aniline about 
four or five years ago in consequence of com 
plaints from Manchester and Bradford dyeworks 
Ile made an investigation and examined over 100 
workers and found that the evidence of illness was 


ce 


clearly established, that illness being caused botl 
1y the fumes from aniline and from the oil being 
bsorbed into the = skin The symptoms wert 
reenish discolorations of the skin, drowsiness, 
palpitation of the heart, and indigestion, but there 
was no case like the present one, of sudden illness 
and death. As a resuit of the inquiry a memoran 
dum was issued from the Home Office requesting 
that steps should be taken to prevent, as far as 
possible, chronic iorms of poisoning by having 
proper ventilation, provision for food and overalls, 
so that clothes could be changed when wet with 
eniline. This particular case was a most unusual 
one, and he was convinced it was not incidental 
to dyeworks—it was an accident resulting from th: 
method adopted of emptying the aniline oil from 
the tank. The aniline should have been got out 
by means of a tap so as to prevent splashing 
there was more datger by the absorption of ani 
ine into the skin than there was from inhalation 
f the fumes. If Ash had changed his clothes im 
mediately he would probably have recovered 

\ verdict of “Accidental death” was returned 
and the jury recommended the company to take 
intc consideration Dr. Lake’s suggestions.—Man- 


chester (Eng.), Guardian. 
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Reed Works. 








Messrs. Stewart & Sons, who are no doubt one 
of the oldest manutacturers of looms reeds in 
Philadelphia, if not in the country, have recently 
imported new and up-to-date machines for making 
reeds. They claim that one of them is the larg 
est of its kind in the country. With their present 
equipment, the plant is the largest reed works in 
this vicinity. In order that they might have suf- 
ficient room for the installation of the machines 
the firm has been compelled to increase the floor 
space and are now occupying the entire third floor 
of the building at 1627 N. Mascher St., Philadel 
phia, Pa., where, in addition to manufacturing 
looms reeds, they are also handling a line of lease 
reeds and slasher combs, heddle frames, beamers’ 
raithes, dobby bars and dobby pins. In order that 
manutacturers may keep themselves posted as to 
the prices of the different lines handled by them 
they have had printed, for free distribution, a price 
list which they will be glad to forward to anyone 
an application 

——___—___¢ 


Removal Notice. 








Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co. have moved 


i 
from Lafayette St., New York, to more com- 
modious quarters, occupying the whole building, 
117-119 Hudson St The first, or street floor, is 


used by the shipping and color departments, while 


the second and ors contain the 











bs 
tories and storage 1 : The accounting m 
end private offices a all on the toy urtl 
floor, making the t and airy 
en 
The First Bales at Liverpool. 
At the new Liverpool Cotton Exchange ri 


cently serious business was suspended for a 








table auction sale The purchasers of the first 


three bales of 1908-9 cotton from Tex Houston 


and Galveston had presented them to the Asso 


ciation for sale by auction. the proceeds to be « 
voted to different deserving charities 


to whom Mr. J. P. Reynolds. 


Che donors, 
as president of 
Liverpool Cotton Association, extended heart 
thanks, were Mr. lec. Wood (Messrs. Wood, 
Stewart & Co.), Messrs. Ellison & Co., and Mr 
M’Fadden. The role of auctioneer was sustained 
with great humor by Mr. John Tipton, 





a popular 
Liverpool cotton broke Bidding for the first 
bale commenced at £10, rapidly progressed to 
£36, and the bale having been “knocked down” 
io the President for £33, the auctioneer brought 
his large hammer down with a mighty blow upon 


] 


the table in front oi him, shivering that article of 
furniture into splinters The second 


1 
bale, which 
; ] sal 1] 
Was aisO purchased Dy 


President, realized £20 


’ the 

Bidding for the third bale advanced to £25. at 
which figure it was disposed of to F. Zerega & Co. 
Manchester Guardi 
Christopher P. Brooks, of New Bedford. Mass.. 
has returned from a four months’ trip abroad, hay 
ing visited the Panama Canal, the cotton growing 
sections of the West Indies and Central America 
and the cotton manufacturing districts . 
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Paint for Bleaching Kiers. 





The Robert D. Mason Company, 
Bleachers and Dyers. 


Pawtucket, R. 1., July 13, 1908 
Ferrubron Metal Paint Co., New York 
Gentlemen:—We have your favor of the t1oth 
inst. regarding the use of Ferrubron on caustic 


.cid tanks. Replying would say that we 


used the 

I paintiug our iron kiers, and we use 
three kiers in the bleaching and three in the dye- 
ing department for boiling out our goods, each 
one holding about 4,000 pounds of yarn. When 
we painted them this spring, as we do every 
ring, we tried ithe Ferrubron paint, and it stands 
pertectly well on the three kiers in the dye house, 
but on the kiers in the bleach house where the 
boiling caustic liquor boils over, it takes off the 
g more than the writer expected 
hat it would, as the paint is mixed with linseed 
il, and of course we know that caustic soda will 
linseed oil It keeps the remainder of 
however, in very nice condition, and we 
satished with its working. What we 
for principally, is for the painting of the 


maint ior 





paint. It is nothin 


dissolve 
the kiers, 


are perfectly 


sprinkler pipes in our dye and bleach house, 
which are exposed to the fumes of the chemicals 
used in dyeing, and also steam from the boiling 
boxes, and for that purpose it has lasted better 
than any preparation that we ever have used. 


We are perfectly satisfied with it, and believe 
that painting our pipes once a year will prolong 
their life sufficiently so that it will be a paying in- 
vestment for us to use Ferrubron paint 

Very truly yours, 
The Robert D. Mason Co., 
W. J. Burton, Sec 


-.— ome — 





Depression in Europe. 





The London Commercial Intelligence notes dull 
times in the French textile trade At Roubaix all 
branches of the industry—spinning weaving, 
combing and dressing—are depressed and thou- 
san re unemployed. At Halluin, near there, 30 
t 35 per cent. of the linen looms are idl \t 
Lil tl nonworkers are daily increasing \t 
l n and surroundings the greater part of the 

ers are working three days a week, while out 
‘ 15,000 workpeople at Cambresis, the center of 
the lawn and cambric industries, over 6,000 have 
been o1 employment since December. Relief 
con ttees are being formed, and the French Par- 
j t has been asked for $100,000 aid 
en 

The Massachusetts Fan Co., Watertown, Mass., 

e fur hing ventilating apparatus to the Edison 
Fiectr liluminating Co., Boston. Mass Wm 
File Sons Ci Bosto Mass.:; American Lace 
Co Ely1 Ohio; Globe Steam Laundry, Port- 
land, Me.; and heating apparatus for the Spokane, 
Was Post Office; McKinley School Building, 
Youngstown, Ohio, and Mason Machine Works, 
Taunt Mas 
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Tangol on Yarns. 











Among the claims made for Tangol, the new 
size for yarn, brought in the market by the Arabol 
Manufacturing Co., 100 William St., New York, 
are the following: It makes the warps of cotton 
yarns stronger and smoother It prevents the 
chafing of the heavier yarns and the rubbing off oi 
China clay. It witl give linen yarns a tighter 
weave and a better turn off per loom, It will 
make it stronger and less liable to break. To 
linen it gives a full mellow finish. With 
woolen and worsted warps there will be less brit- 
tleness and breakage where Tangol is used in 
stead of glue. No tallow is needed when a mix- 
ture contains Tangol. 

ee 


Dangers of ‘‘Shuttle Kissing.’’ 


dress 





The medical officer for Oswaldtwistle (Eng.), in 
his annual report, draws the attention of weavers 
to the danger of contracting infectious diseases 
from the practice, called “shuttle kissing,” of suck- 
ing the weft through the eye of the shuttle. Al 
most daily, the doctor says, looms are vacated 
through sickness or other causes; and without any 
attempt at disinfection or even simple cleansing 
of the shuttles, which, in many cases, show a dis- 
tinct ring of filth round the eye, another weaver 
commences work on the same looms. In this 
way diphtheria. consumption, and other diseases 
could be communicated from one operative to an- 
other. A prominent mill manager was strongly of 
opinion that ir all mills it should be made a rule 
that whenever a fresh weaver commenced to work 
at looms the tackler should see that the shuttles 
were properly cleaned round the eyes. Simple 
scraping with sandpaper and sponging with anti- 
septic lotion in and round the eye would entail 
practically no trouble or expense, and would at 
least tend te reduce the dangers. 

ccenittihll te tiaaeeh hala 


Demand for Winders. 





The‘ business of Jacob K. Altemus, 2824 North 
4th St., Philadelphia, manufacturer of machinery 
for all kinds of yarns, has not been affected by 
the late depression, which happily is now passing 
On the other hand large numbers of manufacturers 
seem to have taken advantage of the let up in 
tush orders to improve their plants. Especially 
have machines for rewinding yarns become recog- 
nized as a factor to meet the demand for increas 
ed shuttle capacity. In many cases the increase 
in the amount of yarn wound on a bobbin is from 
20 to 30 per cent. above the amount now worked 
upon. The advantages in production more than 
pay the cost of rewinding, in addition to giving 
greatly improved product in many cases. A num- 
ber of orders for winding machines for skeins hav 
also been received. In addition to the above ma 
chines, Jacob K. Altemus builds a general line of 
winders, warpers, spoolers, dresser spoolers, etc 
His latest warp splitting machine has new features 
which deserve special attention. A classified de- 


scription circular of machines used in every lin 
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f textiles will be sent on request. Mr. Altemus 
attributes the good business done by him in the 
last few months to the appreciation by the trade 
yf machinery that always gives satisfactory re 
sults. 

_ OO 


Sales of Small Curtis Turbines. 


The increasing use of small Curtis steam tur- 
bines is strikingly shown by an inspection of a 
partial list of turbines under 500-kw. capacity 
which up to the present time have been installed 
by the General Electric Company or are under 
-onstruction. 

Of the 570 odd turbines listed, representing a 
total capacity of about 37,000 kw., seven per cent. 
are for the export trade. The remainder are in- 
tended for domestic service in central stations, 
marine work, laboratories of educational institu- 
tions, power and lighting plants for hotels and 
office buildings, laundries, mines, printing estab- 
lishments and in every branch of manufacturing. 
It is interesting to note the widely different indus 
tries in which small Curtis steam turbines are 
used. Among the list are woodworking plants, 
ice plants, textile mills, breweries, tanneries, flout 
mills, shoe factories, paper mills, foundries, iron 
and steel mills, distilleries, chemical plants, ma- 
chine shops, textile mills, and ammunition manu- 
facturing plants. 

Turbines for train lighting are finding a ready 
market and it is interesting to note that the lead- 
ing railroads are using this method of train illu 
mination. The latest application of moderate size 
Curtis turbines is for driving fire pumps in which 
capacity they have been very satisfactory. On 
board ship where a compact generating unit is 
required, small turbine lighting sets are also rap 
idly coming into favor 





A Cotton Picking Machine. 








best informed regarding industrial con- 
ditions in the American cotton belt are substan 
tially in agreement that the further development 
ff the crop necessitates an increase in the labor 
supply, or a reduction in the amount of labor re 
quired to eltivate and gather the cotton. The 
last named means would be brought about by an 
efficient cotton picking machine to take the place 
of the hand work by which the entire crop is now 
zathered. \ cotton picker has recently been 
brought before the public by the Vacuum Cotton 
Picking Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo. It is the 
invention of John S. Thurman, and is described 
by the builders as follows: . 

The Thurman system of gathering cotton consists 
of the application of practically the same principle 
as is used in the house-cleaning device, by the same 
inventors. A motor driven by gasolene is mounted 
on a wide-wheeled truck. The operation of this en- 
gine produces a vacuum in a tank connecting with 
4 receptacle for the gathered cotton. Two or more 
lines of hose, each too feet long. connect with thi 
cotton tank. At the end of each hose is a specially- 
constructed and patented nozzle, controlled by the 


Those 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 
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operator. This nozzle placed near the opened boll 
of cotton, draws the coiton into the hose and de- 
posits it in a receptacle on the wagon. The boll 
is cleaned of every fiber of cotton and the vacuum 
is so delicately adjusted that it will draw into the 
receptacle only the clean cotton with no leaves or 
trash. A strip 200 feet wide, 100 feet each side of 
the wagon, can be gathered with the machine 
The machine does not require expert operators 
to handle the nozzle and any man or boy can run 
the engine. Two horses or mules can draw the 


machine over the field The hose is so adjusted 
that if dropped from the operator’s hand no dirt 
will be drawn in. The cotton on the tallest and 


shortest plants is gathered with eaual ease. When 
the receptacie of the machine is full it is emptied 
readily into sacks or on a tarpaulin. Two men 
will gatner 1,400 pounds of cotton in a day work- 
ing ten hours, which is easily seen to be an enor- 
mous saving in labor. 

The Thurman machine is now on exhibition at 
the company’s headquarters at St. Louis, where it 
is attracting much attention 


ee 


Direct Driven Electric Hydro-Extractor. 





Dienelt & Eisenhardt, Howard and Thompson 
Sts.. Philadelphia, have recently placed on the 
market a machine for extracting water from 


fabrics or yarns by the centrifugal action of a 
perforated basket rotated by an electric motor. 
The armature of the motor 1s placed upon the 
same vertical shaft as the basket, but above it 
The stationary portion of the motor is supported 
in a vertical position on a substantial arm extend- 
ing up from one side of the tub, leaving almost 
the entire circumference of the basket open for 
loading and unloading. These machines are made 


with a wide range of sizes and styles of baskets 
and are adapted for either direct or alternating 
current electric circuits. An illustrated descr 





17 - 
Will appear in an early issue 
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The New Finish on Worsteds. 


With the new permanent finish on lustered. non 
cockling worsteds and woolens, made possible by 


he decatizing apparatus sold by L. H. A. Schwartz 
f the market 


& ici. Boston, Mass.. it looks as 
for these goods would be greatly improved durin 


, 
2 - 





the coming season 





A New Mill. 





Another indication of the increasing business 
revival is to be found in the contract that has 
just been awarded by Harry E. Danner to Frank 
B. Gilbreth, general contractor, New York, for a 
cotton mill which is to be erected at Paterson 
N. J., at a cost of $100,000. Construction is to 





begin immediately. This project has been in con 


templation for some tir 



























































































































































BRAIDING 


BRAIDING MACHINE. 
Bermen, Germany 
MACHINE 
Mass 


CLOTH-CUTTING 
Adolph Spielman, Philadelphia, Pa 


MACHINE 


Philade Iphia Textile 














Recent Textile Patents. 


891,814. Joseph W. Ware, Mass 


| dale, Mass. 


Pa 


cester, Mass. 





, assignor to Draper Co., 


893.810. Samuel A. [LOOM SHUTTLE Box Motiot 
bridge R. Holmes, Worcester, Mass., 
894,022 Bernhard to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 


893,290. John J. We- LOOM WARP Stop Motion 
Rhoades, Hopedale, Mass. 
893,518. Webster F. Keller, PILE FABRIC and Weaving Same 


fred Heald, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MACHINE 892,460 ROVING MACHINES, 
Fay H. Marton, Boston, 
Rotary. 892,901. Walter Textile Machinery Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to SPINNING AND TWISTING 
Machinery Co., Philadel Motion. 892,982. Sam Dean, Lowell, Mass 
SPINNING RING. 893,443. 


FIBROUS Material Apparatus tor Groton, Mass. 





























on-the-Rhine, Germany 

RLEACHING Apparatus. 8&g92,- 
hmitt, Belfort. France, and Ernst to 
vlasmuenster, Germany 
























































Philadelphia, Pa 














HUMIDIFIER 


Ander son, S 


KNITTING 

















MACHINE 

















iyo Knitting Machine & Needle 











KNITTING MACHINE 











Dawson, Framingham, Mass. SPINNING RING. 803.444. 


Arthur Schlegel, Ludwig- Groton, Mass. 


891,917. Henri Doll, 


Henry C. Townsend, Mo., 
Burson Knitting Co., 
Feeding Device. 8&92,- TWINE Grass. 801,935 
Hemphill, Pawtucket, R. L., St. Paul, Minn 


N. H 


Straight. 892,933. Wm 


son, Chicago, IIl 








KNITTING MACHINES. Pattern Mechanism 


892,902 John Schutz, New 





















































, Philadelphia, Pa 











Narrow-ware 















































KNITTING 





“Dependon.” Cotton 


one-third to Theodore & Notte. 


Fred H. Chapman, 


Fred H. Chapman, 
SPINNING, TWISTING 
Society Peignages 
3ourrse De Soie, Paris, France 
Fringed Edging for. 892,889. Martin STOCKING, FINISHING 
chine 892,100. Paul 


assignor by mesne assignments to the 


Rockford, Ill. 


————<——<—o—————__—__—_. 


Textile Trade Marks Registered. 


woolen yarn. John V. Farwell, Chicago, III 
“Colonial Ribbon Lace.” 
soston, Mass. 


“Dorothy Dainty.” Sash 


Silk pongee 


893,663 Robert W Smith & Kaufmann, New York. 
“Columbia Mills Blankets.” 
894,067 Otto W wrapper blankets. Thomas Kelly & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa = ton, Mass - 
Manufacturing. 893,356. Pride of Manchuria 
Nelke, Philadelphia, Pa & Bro., New York. 


“Keiser.” Men's mufflers 
MACHINI 893,407. rit oF eiser ens muffler 




















MACHINE Cam-Adjusting Mechan 





Geor 





























Norristown, 














’ New York 
“Golden Starbrand 
wear. Chas. Simons 


ge L. Ballard, Norris “Dorothy.” Hosiery 
to Wildman Mig. Co., Boston, Mass 
“Queen.” Hosiery. Thomas G 
MACHINES. Thread _ Slackening ton, Mass. 
Wm. Payne, Philadel- “Highland.” Men's dress 


























Mechanism. 892,926. Henry 











LOOM SHUTTI 





892,881. Ephraim E. Orrell, 








James R. Keiser, Inc., 
Hosiery and knitted under- 


Dodd Show 


Carson Pirie Scott & Co 


“Inland.” Men’s work 
R | & Co., Chicago, III 
a “Notahol.” Hosiery 


, Chicago, IIl. 
Carson Pirie 


wear Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, eo BOSTON, MASS. 


COTTON ww COTTON 
GOODS YARNS 


iportersor EGYPTIAN COTTON | 


~ “seo TLACHINERY 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


SUSPENDED ON LINKS. REQUIRING NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS 


C. E. RILEY COPIPANY, ,., 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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Friction Load 


You know the friction load of a mill, the power to turn 
belts and shafting alone, is high, from 20-50 per cent. of 
your total load. 

Half of this is from tight belts. 

Cling-Surface permits every belt to be run easy and 
carry fullest loads and turns this half from overcoming friction 
to doing work. 

Besides preserving the belts, saving oil, labor and fuel, 
and giving steady, even speed at machines. 

It is a belt food— not a sticky dressing. 

A trial order will prove it. Send for one. 


Cling-Surface Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y 


Boston : New York: Philadelphia: 
170 Summer Street 39 Cortlandt Street The Bourse 














Put your size in the goods 
not in the sewer. 


In some textile mills size is made in the old time way and Ape 8 
of it gets sour and is wasted. In other textile mills they make up 
their size with 


GUM TRAGASOL 


which keeps perfectly sweet and can be used when wanted. 
Which way do you think pays best ? 


D=*H PRODUCTS 


eliminate bleaching, tinting, softening and finishing troubles. 


Danker & Marston, Boston 















































to advertisers follows this classified list. 


will please notify the publ 





Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. unce, 
Buffalo Forge Co. | -——See Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. | Boilers. ‘ 
Ferguson, John W. — See Steam Boilers. 
Asphalt Floors. Loxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. Pearson, J. T. 
Asphalt Tanks. Box Strapping. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Automatic Feeds for De Haven Mfg. Co. 
and Wool. Braiding Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co, New England Butt Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. Textile Machine Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. : Braids. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. —See Tapes, Braids and Edgings 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. Brass Hinges. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. Root, C. J., Co. 





Boiler Inspection and 


Cotton 


Rule Ties. Bridges. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
DeHaven Manufacturing Co. Brushers. 
Baling Presses. ——See Napping Machines. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. rushes. 


Minnich Machine Works. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Felton, S. A., & Son Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 





Bandings. Borr Pickers. 
See under Yarns. Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Baskets. Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Crane Brothers. Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro Calico Printers’ Machinery 


Bearing Metals. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Belting. 
Burnham, E. E., Co. 
Candy Belting Co. 
Rhoads, J. E., & Sons. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
——See also Mill Supplies 
Belt Dressing. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co 
Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 


and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Rirch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
| Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
| Textile Finishing Mchy. Co 
—See also Dyeing, Bleaching, Ma 
chinery, etc. 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 


Caps. 
Calder Machine Works. 


be Machines. Carbontizing Machinery. , 
eee Foundry & Machine | Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Co. Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
= Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Tclhurst Machine Works. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Bros, 
Ielgh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 


Rias Machines. 
Adams, A. L. 
Bindings. 
—See Tapes and Braids. 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Arlington Mch. Wks, (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. Card Cutting. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. Vial, Pierre. 


Bleaching Materials. 

Fosson & Lane. 

Danker & Marston. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Blowers and Blower Systems. 


American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. | 
| 


Carded Cotton. 

Blaisdell, S., Jr., Company. 
Card Feeds. 
| -——See Automatic Feeds. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Co. 
a Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. Hi. | Carders’ Tools. 
| 


Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 
Mass, Fan Co. 


Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Ete. Brown, Wm. H., Co. 
American Supply Co. | Carpet Machinery. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co.| Altemus, Jacob K. 
Leigh, Evan A. | Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Lestershire Spool & Bobbin Co. Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Tebdbets, EB. L., & Co. Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Wilson & Co. Cnatings. 

Kobbin Winders. Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
Universal Winding Co. Schofield, Wm., Co. 


{ 
Insur- | 


Buyers’ Index 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the 

following classified index, may be found upon referring to their advertisements. The Alphabetical Index 

suyers who are unable to find in the classification here given 

such machinery or supplies as they desire, are invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all 

probability, refer them to proper sources. Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings 
airs. Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Cell Driers. 
Cell Drier Machine Co, 
Cement Pans. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Chemicals. 
Harding & Fancourt. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Vera Chemical Co. 
Chemists. 
Little, Arthur D. 


Cling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Clocks. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Richardson Brothers. 
Cloth Catting Machinery. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Cloth Stretchers. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Leyland, Thomas, & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Clutches. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 


Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Hood, R. H Ccmpany 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stewart & Sons. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


Concrete Work and Construc- 
tion. 

Gilbreth, Frank B. 

Condensers. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Conditioning of Textile Fab- 
rics. 

New York Silk Conditioning Works 
Censulting Electrical Engineer. 
Puffer, William L. 
Conveying Systems. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Cop Spindles. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 
Cop Tubes. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 
-—See Paper Tubes. 


Copper Print Rollers. 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co 


Coppersmiths. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Futterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Cork Inserts. 
National Brake & Clutch Co. 
Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Cost and Accounting Systems. 
Wright, R. A. 
Catton, 
Blaisdell, S.. Jr., Co 
Charles. W. B 
Riley, C. E.. Company. 
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Schwartz, L. H. A., & C 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards 

lelar & Hart. 

otteon Machinery. 

Aitemus, Jacob K. 

American Textile Appliances Co 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. C 
Ashworth Bros. 

Rrockway & Meckenstrum 


= 


Butterworth, H. W., & Sons C 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 





Curtis & Marble Machine C 
Draper Company. 
kaston-Burnham Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach 
Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co 
Kitson Machine Co. 
leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop 
Mason Machine Works 
McKerrow, H. G., Co., Ltd. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 
Fhiladelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Providence Machine Co 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops 
Schofield, Geo. L 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co, 
Smith & Furbush Machine 
Stafford ¢ The 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Textile Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 
Cvtton Openers and Lappers. 
Heward & Bullough American Mach. 
Co. 
Kitson Machine Co 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richaris & Co 
otton Picking Machines. 
Vacuum Cotton Picking Machine Co 
‘otton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane 
Burckhardt & Co. 
Danker & Marston 
Harding & Fancourt 
Nicetown Mf. 


Co, 


= 


Cotton Waste. 
Blaisdell, S., J 
Charles, W. 1s 
Schofield, Edwin F 
Counting Machines. 


Root, C. J., & Co. 
Crayons. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co 
Howe Mill Crayon C 
Lewell Crayon Co 
Cutting Machines. 
Cameron Machine Cc 
Cylinder oil (Superheated 
Steam). 
Puwer Specialty Co 
Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co 
Dobbies. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co 
Stafford ¢ The 
Dobby Chain. 
Nuttall, George 
Draughtsmen. 
Cameron Machine Co 


Drawing Rolls. 

Jefferson, Edward & Brother 

Hood, R. H Company 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 
Drying Machinery. 

American Blower Co 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch 

prop.) 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page 
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Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Buffalo Forge Co 

Butterworth, H. W., & Suns Co 
Cell Drier Machine Co 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 
Jefferson, Edward «& Brother: 
henyon, D. R., & Son 

Mass, Fan Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Suurtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Drying Boards. 

Bull, William C. 

Pearson, J. T. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchy. C 
Dusters. 

——See Wool and Waste Dusters 
Dust Collectors. 


Fhiladelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B, F., Co. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finish- 


ers. 
Brophy’s, T., Sons. 
Davidson, J. F. 
Davis & Quick. 
Firth & Foster Co. 
Giobe Dye Works Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H., & Sons Co 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 
Feerless Co. 
Rowland, Samuel. 
Solway Dyeing & Textile Co 
Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co 
Western Thread & Dye Works. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 

Alien, William, Sons Co. 

American Blower Co. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 

prop.) 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Buffalo Forge Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Cell Drier Machine Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Heathcote, John, & Son. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 

Hunter, James, Machine Co 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Leyland, Thos., & Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Smith, Drum & Co 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co 


Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 


Dye House Floors. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation 


Dye Hoase Trucks. 
Balley, Frank. 


Dye Sticks. 
Batley, Frank. 
Haedrich, E. M. 


Dye Tubs. 
See Tanks, Tubs and Vats 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Dyewood Co 
Atteaux, F. E., & Co 
Radische Co. 

Rerlin Aniline Works 
Rischoff & Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Cassella Color Co 
Chemische Aniline Worke 








mumbers, fellows this list. 
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| Danker & Marston. 
Kalle & Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Johnson, Chas, A., & Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
fykes, Walter F., & Co. 
Thayer, Ed. M., & Co. 


Dynamos. 

—See Electric Lighting. 
Kdgings. 

——See Tapes, Braids and Edgings 


Blectrical Cunstruction. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 


Electrical Engineer (Consult- 


ing.) 
Puffer, William L. 


Electrical Heating Devices. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 


Filectrical Supplies. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 


Electric Driven Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 


Electric Fans, 

American Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 


Electric Hoists. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 


Electric Lamps. 

Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Electric Lighting. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motors. 

——See Motors (Electric). 
Elevators. 

Salem Elevator Works. 
Embossing Machines. 

Cameron Machine Co. 
Employees’ Time Recorders. 

Pettes & Randall Co. 
Eugine Repairs. 

Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 
Exhaust Heads. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Expansion Joints. 

Power Specialty Co. 


Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
—-See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Feed Water Purifiers. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Feeds. 
—See Automatic Feeds 
Feed Water Regulators. 
Berry Engineering Co 
Felt Hardeners. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
Felting Machinery. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 


a ee 


By 


tees 


astncs 


AuaG. 1908 MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Propeller Fans 


For low pressures. Built in a 
full line of sizes from 18" to 120" 
with capacities from 2,000 to 
175,000 cubic feet per minute. 
Motors are dust proof and non- 
heatable. Fans up to 48" for 110 
and 220 volts are carried in stock 


at works and branch warerooms. 


Send for Bulletin No. 146. 


Cased Fans 


For higher pressures. Built to 
order to meet any requirements. 
Fans are of standard make; 
motors are specially wound to 
give desired speed. Both fan 
and motor are Sturtevant pro- 


ducts. 


Send for Catalog No. 145. 


B. F.SturTEVANT Co., Boston, MAss. 


General Office and Works, Hyde ParK, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CINCINNATI LONDON 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Appara- 
tus; Fan Blowers and Exhausters; Rotary Blowers and Exhausters ; Steam Engines, 
Electric Motors and Generating Sets; Pneumatic Separators, Fuel 


Economizers, 
Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, Steam Turbines, etc. 


625 
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Filters. | 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Finishing Machinery. 

——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 

Fire Brick. 

Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 


Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 


Fire Hose. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 


Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 


ire Insurance. 
Home Insurance Co. 


Fire Proot Doors and Win- 
dows. 

Badger, E. B., & Suns Co. 

Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute 


Machinery. 

Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Barbour, 

Lid. 
Fiated Rolls. 
H LL, BR. a Cor 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother 
Kiley, C. E., Company. 
‘churston, A. G., & Son. 
‘lyers. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Calder Machine Works. 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Textile Machinery Co. 
“iy Wheels. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Forges. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
I‘'riction Clutches. 
——See Clutches. 


Friction Cones. 
Evans, G. Frank, 


Friction Rings (Cork Insert). 
National Brake & Clutch Co 

Fuel Economizers. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 





Falling Mills for Woolen 
Goods. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Keny: D. R., & Son. 
Farnaces (Automatic Smoke- 
less). 
Murphy Iron Works. 
Garnetts. 


Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Gaa Blowers and Exhausters. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Gas Engines. 

Jones, Lewis. 

Olney & Warrin. 


Gaskets (Superheated Steam). 
Power Specialty Co. 
Gassing Machines. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Gauges. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Gears. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Farrel! Foundry and Machine Co. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Gear Cutting. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co. 


Generating Sets. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Siurtevant, B. F., Co. 
Geyser Water Heater. 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp. 
Greases. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Heating. 
—See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Heddles. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Iloisting Apparatus. 
Exonomy Engineering Co. 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Itosiery Labels. 
Kaumagraph Company. 
Itumidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
liuffalo Forge Co. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Parks, G. M., Co. 
Hydraulic Rams, 
Power Specialty Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Lroadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 
Dienelt & Eisenhardt, In 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Illuminating Engineer. 
Puffer, William L. 


Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Seuquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Imsurance (Casualty, Fire and 
for Loss of Profits.) 
Home Insurance Co, 
Investments. 
Cross Creek Coal Co. 


Ironing Machines for Knit 
Goods. 
American Laundry Machinery Mfg. Co. 


Consolidated H. S. & L. M. Company. 
Jacquards. 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 


Knit Goods, Edgings, 
mings, Etc. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Charles, W. B. 

Cheney Bros. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


Finishing Ma- 


Knit Goods, 
ehines Crochet, Etc. 
American Laundry Machinery Mfg. Co. 


Consolidated H. S. & L. M. Company. | 


Merrow Machine Co., The. 

Nye & Tredick Co. 

Robinhold Machine Co. 

Scott & Williams, 

Union Special Machine Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Holt. 


Knitting Machinery. 
Boss Knitting Machine Co. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Claes & Fientje. 
Cooper, Chas. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Dubied, Edouard, & Co, 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Gormly, Robt. W., & Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Hiemphill Mfg. Co. 
Huettig, Hugo 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 


| 





Trim- | 


| Lubricators, 





Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 

Nye & Tredick Co. 

Paxton & O'Neill. 

Scott & Williams. 

Stafford & Holt. 

Standard Machine Co. 

Taylor, James. 

Tompkins Bros. Co. 

Walther, Otto. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Kuitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon's, Wm., Son. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Continental Latch Needle Company. 
Cooper, Chas. 
Corey, Wm., Co. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Dodge Needle Co. 
Iixcelsior Needle Co. 
Gresser Knitting Machine Co. 
ives, I. FF, Car 
Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Keystone Latch Needle Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
Page Needle Co. 
Wardwell Needle Co. 


Lamps, Incandescent. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers. 
Barlow, John W., Co. 
Gerland Mfg. Co. 
Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Stafford Co., Th 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Loopers. 
Beattie Machine Works. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lubricants. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Olney & Warrin. 
U. S. Mica Co, 


€ 


Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


| Lumpers. 


Gerry, George, & Son 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Machine Designers. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Machine Tools. 
Am. Tool Works Co. 


Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro 
Lamb, J. K., Textile Mash. Co. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Taylor, James. 


| Machinists. 


Calder Machine Works. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Machinists’ Tools. 
Whiton, The D. E., Wo. 
Mails. 
Walder, J. 
Marking Pots. 
Bradley, A. J. 


Folding Ma- 
chines. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Elliott & Hall. 

Root. C. J., Co. 
Mechanical Draft. 

American Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Massachusetts Fan Co. 






MILL EQUIPMENT 


Worcester, Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Rapping 
Machines 
and 
Presses 














Che Cotton Manual 


BY J. T. BROADBENT 


of the Bradford- Durfee Textile School, Fall River, and formerly of the i Textile School. 


























This little Manual was prepared with the idea of telling briefly, but comprehensively, 
the things about the cotton fibre, its cultivation, and the ginning and marketing of the cotton 
crop, the different kinds of cotton, and other matters bearing on raw cotton, such as the 
average student or person connected with cotton manufacturing or the sale of cotton goods, 
wants to know. 

There are excellent chapters on cotton baling, describing the different kinds of bales 
and baling processes, and on the opening and mixing of cotton in the mill, with account of 
different machines employed, and improved methods of mixing. 

The book contains about 100 pages, with 20 illustrations, and should be in the pos- 
session of every person having to do with cotton in any state, from the seed to the retail 


purchaser. 
Price 75 Cents 





Published by” LORD. & “NAGLE COMPANY 


144 CONGRESS STREET, SOS TOR. MASS. 














Mechanical Draughtsmen. 
Sturtevant, fe 
“ameron Machine Co. 

Mechanical Engineers. 







































































Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, ¥ 


Mechanical Stokers. 





























Mercerizers. 











Home Bleach & Dye Works. 























Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, 
Klauder-Weldon 
































Smith, Drum & Co. 
Finishing Machinery Co. 























Fire-proof 
Frames and Sashes. 
& Sons Co. 
Metallic Packing. 
Power Specialty Co. 

Mill Architects. 

—See Architects and Mill 


Mill Builders 
Ferguson, John W. 
Mill Supplies. 


American Supply Co. 
Bamford & Smith. 





















































and Engineers. 











Power 





























Burnham, E. E., & Co. 

Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
Euston-Burnham Co. 

Eureka Fire Hose Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Jefferson, Ed., 
T., & Bro. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

































































‘ J. Lubricant Co. 
Olney & Warrin. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 






































Riley, C. E., Company. 
Richardson Bros. 
Shaw, Victor, 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
A. G., & Son. 
Vandegrift, 
Walworth Manufacturing 
Motors (Electric). 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Napping Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 














Ring Traveler Co. 





































































































Leigh, Evan A. 


Noils (Silk). 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
































Non-Fluid Oils. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Oil Cups. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 
































Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Burckhardt & Co. 

Harding & Fancourt. 

Murphy, EB. W., & Co. 

New York & New Jersey Lubricant 
Co. 




















Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
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Overseaming Machines. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Packings (Metallic). 

Power Specialty Co. 

Puints (Wood Preserving). 
Carbolineum Co 


Pantagraphs for Mill Kngrav- 
ing. 

Johnson, C. A., & Co. 

Paper. 

Merwin Paper Co. 

Richardson Bros. 

Puper Boards. 

Merwin Paper Co. 

Patent Solicitors. 

Crosby & Gregory. 

Howson & Howson. 

Industrial Law League Inc. 

Perforated Metals. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 


Peroxide of Sodium. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 

Pipes and Fittings. 

Seaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 

Pneumatic Conveying. 

—-See Ventilating. 

Portable Hoists. 

Economy Engineering Co. 

Transmission 
ery. 

Almond, T. W., Mfg. Co. 

American’ Mfg. Co. 

American Pulley Co. 

Cell Drier Machine Co. 

Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 

Dodge Mfg. Co 

Evans, G. Frank. 

Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 


Machin- 


Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Link Belt Co. 


Olney & Warrin. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Saginaw Manufacturing 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Sellers, William, & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Preparatory Machinery 
ton). 
Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. | 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Presses, 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Hart, Charles. 
Minnich Machine Works. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Spence & Rideout. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Press Papers. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Richardson Brothers (Importers 
Dealers). 
Pressure Regulators. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Pulley Covering. 
Olsen, Chas. EF. A 
alleys. 
—See Power Transmission Machinery 
Pamps. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co 


Co. 


Co. 


(Cot- 


and 
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Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Pump Governors. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Hungerford & Terry. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 

Seaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Quillers. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Rag Pickers. 
Schofield, Wm., Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine 


Ramie Tops and Noils. 
Tierney, Frank A. 


Raw Hide 
New Process 


Co. 


Gears. 
Raw Hide Co. 


Reed and Harness 
turers. 
American Supply Co 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Nuttall, George. 
Stewart & Sons. 
Walder, J. 


Reducing Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Regulators (Pressure). . 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Ribbon 
Cameron 


Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros. 


Ring Travelers. 

DeHaven Mfg. Co. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
Roofing. 

Parrett Mfg. Co. 

Stendard Paint Co. 


Roller Leather. 

Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Roll Coverers. 

Burnham, E. E., & Co. 


Rolls (Rubber Covered). 
American Wringer Co. 
Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 


Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Roving Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Kuberoid Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co. 
Seallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Schools. 
International Correspondence Schools. 
Lowell Textile Schoc!. 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 


Secondhand Machinery. 
— See Mchry. Dealers, also classified 
Ads. 


Manufac- 


Cutters. 
Machine Co. 


| Separators (Yarn). 


Draper Co., The. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 


bowel oe 


ie 
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For Mills,” 


Dye Houses 
and 


Sawtooth 


lhe one dependable roofing for buildings 


de voted 


Acid Proof and Fire 


heat; 
Will not 


or corrode. 


Resists great 


iatic changes. 


to textile manwfacture. 


not affected by cli- 


melt, 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


Stoddard 


We import a most complete and extensive 


line of 
Fibre 


Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 
Machinery, 
Cotton and Burlaps. 


Mill Supplies, Egyptian 


Representing the 


Baserick 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 


ers and keep thoroughly 
improvements in 
We should be 


Richard 


municate 
any additions or Camnes in mill equip- 
and to send circulars 
our 


§ Zo. 


latest 
chines. 


Resisting 


ments 


crack, rot 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO., 


100 William St., New York 


St. Louis 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 

Fales, L. F. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Union Special Machine Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 

——See Power Transmission Machinery. 


Shearing Machinery. 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Sheet Metal Work. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Shell Rolls. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Shoddies. 
——See Wool Shoddies. 
Shuttles. 
—See Bobbins, Spools, 


Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Masen Machine Works. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Silk Mill Supplies. 

Hall, I. A., & Co. 


Silk Noils. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 


Shuttles, Etc. 


(Arthur 


Singe Plates. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W.. 
Curtis 


(Arthur Birch, 


(Arthur Birch, 


Sons Co. 
& Marble Machine Co. 


Kansas City 


Birch, | 


Boston 


Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 

Stubbs, Joseph. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
American Diamalt Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Danker & Marston. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 
Vera Chemical Co. 
Skylights. 
Drouve, G., 
Van Noorden, 


Slashers. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 


| Soaps. 
| Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. 
Zurn, O. F., Co. 
Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Bodden, Wm. & Son, Ltd. 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons. 
Calder Machine Works 
Draper Company. 
Faston-Burnham Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Vandegrift, Elias T. 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Calder Machine Works 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Stoddard, Haserick. Richards & Co 
Vandegrift, Elias T. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company. 


E., Co. 





at length 


2-8 CONGRESS STREET, 

‘URRER STREET, 
LADELPHIA OFFICE, 

Mew Onisans SOUTHERN OFFICE, 


up with the 
Textile Ma- 
pleased to com- 


with parties contemplating 


describing 


machines and supplies. 


BOSTON 
BRADFORD, ENG, 
THE ARCADE 
CHARLOTTE, N., C. 


Howard & Bullough American 
chine Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 


Spools. 
——See Bobbins, Spools, 
Spoolers. 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Payne, George W., & Co. 


Stacks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


| Steam Boilers. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 
Insurance Co. 
Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch, Wks. 
prop.) 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 
Olney & Warrin. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Steam Heating. 
American Blower Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 


Stenm Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Steam Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., The. 
Olney & Warrin. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Steam Specialties. 
Berry Engineering Co 
{ Buffalo Forge Co 
Butterworth, H. W., 


Ma- 


Shuttles, Etc. 


(Arthur Birch, 





Sons Co 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page sumbers,. follows this itet. 
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=. ry ' n | 
— osby Steam Gage & Valve Co. Textile Schools. Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
ee ar a Corp ——See Schools. Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
§ tevant -o. , F 5 
: at, : : Thin Place Preventer. | Tolhurst Machine Works. 
lextile Finishing Machinery Co. Clayton & Bentley Co | fargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co a 4 aii Schnitzler, Chas, H. 
Steam Traps. Thread Guide (Adjustable). Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Palmer, Il. E., Co. | 


Tiering Machines. Warp Compressors. 

Economy Engineering Co Worcester Warp Compressing Ma- 
Top Cutting Machines. chine Co. 

Robinhold Machine Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


American Biower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Steel Frame Construction. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Walworth Mfg. Co. 








Warpers. 











ot . | Draper Company. 
Stencil Machines. Trade Mark Stamps. Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Bradley, A. J. haumagraph Co. | Lewell Machine Shop. 
Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- | Trucks. Warping and Beaming Machin- 
chines. Bailey, Frank. ery. 

Boss Knitting Machine Works: Tarbines. Altemus, J. K. 
Stop Motion for Looms. —See Water Wheels. sag ao ‘ 

——See Warp Stop Motions. Twine. entwistie, f. ©., Co. 
Superheaters, Foster. American Mfg. Co. Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Power Specialty Co. Warp Stop Motions. 


Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Richardson Bros 





Tanks and Towers. American Textile Appliances Co 
































Chicago Bridge & Iron Works Ps Draper Company. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. I'wisting Machinery. Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Cypress Lumber Co. Brockway & Meckenstrum. Washers (Cloth). 
Hall, Ames H., Son & Co Jetferson, Edward & Brother. Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 
Hopkins Machine Works. Lowell Machine Shop. prop.) ; ad 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co Smith & Furbush Machine Co. Rirch, Arthur, Arlington Mch “oe 
Tolhurst Machine Works. Valves. nas ete oo a a 8 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co ee ; ‘Machi Cc — 
Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co Jolly, J. & W. a oe oo o 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co Walworth Mfg. Co. Philadeiphia aia a 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. Variable Speed Transmission. Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Beacon Narrow Fabric Co Cell Drier Machine Co. Washing Soda. 
Chapin, George W. . Reeves Pulley Co. Ford, J. B., Co. 
Aoasor gr gg gg = — — | Ventilating Apparatus. Watchman’s Clocks. 
te tli eg Sigg: yn American Moistening Co. Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
eee? Sere — American Blower Co. Nanz, T., Clock Co. 
ee ae * Berry, A. Hun. Pettes & Randall Co. 
Wisk Marrow Fabric Co Luffalo Forge Co Water Chemists. 
Telephones. Crocker-Wheeler Co. Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co 
Pettes & Randall Co Drouve, G., Co Water Purifiers and Filters. 
Temples. Massachusetts Fan Co. Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Draper Co. Parks, G. M., Co. Hungerford & Terry. 





Alphabetica! 





Advertising Index. with page numbers, follows thin lint. 





DAVIS & QUICK 


Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


COTTON AND SILK PIECE COODS 


Very Light Weight Cotton and Cotton and Silk Goods a Specialty. 
Special Attention Given to Contract Work for Out of Town Mills. 
Special Prices for Summer Work. 
A Card Will Bring Our Representative. 






Works 305-315 St. Marks Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
N. Y. Office 495 Broome Street. 
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A. D. LITTLE 


H. J. Skinner 
H.3. Mork 
F. A. Olmsted 
R. D. Gilbert 
Cc. F. Woods 
H. P. Carruth 
S. H. Ayers 


Northern Water Softener Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
Water Softeners. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 

Hungerford & Terry. 
Northern Water Softener Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 

Water Towers. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 
Tippett & Wood. 

Water Wheel Governors. 
Woodward Governor Co. 

Water Wheel Harness. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Water Wheels. 

Jolly, J. & W. 

Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 
Smith, S. Morgan, Co 
Winders (Cotton, Woolen 

Worsted). 

Altemus, J. K. 
Easton & Burnham 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lever, Oswald, Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co 
Lowell Machine Shop 
Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James. 
Winders (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Easton & Burnham 
Foster Machine Co, 
Leighton Machine Co. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Wood Preserving Paints. 
Carbolineum Co. 

Wood Palleys. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Seginaw Manufacturing Co. 

Wool, 

Schofield, Edwin F. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & 
Tierney, Frank A. 

Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 

Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 

Wool Oil Compound. 
Burckhardt & Co. 

Danker & Marston. 

Wool and Waste Dasters. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Woolen and Worsted Machin- 
ery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Fales, L. F. 


and 


Machine Co 


Machine Co. 





BUYERS’ INDEX 


93 Broad St., Boston 


Private Telephone Exchange, 7080 Main . 
CHEMI°AL CONTROL OF MATERIAL AND PROCESSES e 


Specialists in 
Chemistry of Cellulose and Fibres 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


Chemical Expert and Engineer 


L. J. Willien 
= = Sosman 
. - jumper 
Ww. we Davis 
. G. H. Fitch 
. G. Bailey 
-E Gallagher 
i Gillett 


A Dean. 


Firth, William, Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Hood, R. H., Company. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lombard Machine Co. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Sargent's, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Whittle, James H., Co. 

Weonsocket Machine & Press Co. 

Worcester Warp Compressing 
chine Co. 


Ma- 


| Wool Olls. 


Borne, Scrymser Co. 
McKerrow, H. G., Co., 
Wool Shoddies. 
Collings, Taylor & Co. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 


Ltd. 


Wool Washing, Preparing and 


Drying Machinery. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Vhiladelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riiey, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Wringers (Power). 

American Wringer Co. 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Toohey, M. J., & Co. 
Cotton Yarns. 

Ballou Yarn Co. 

Catlin & Co. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 

Eddy & Street. 

Grant Yarn Co. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co 
Monument Mills. 

Orswell Mills. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Swoyer. J. D. 

Fiax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Duncan & Youngs. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Sternberg. Fred, & Co. 
Tierney, F. 

Gnassed Yarns. 

Ballou Yarn Co. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer. Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D. 


Srernberg, Fred, & Co. 
Glazed Yarns. 

Ballou Yarn Co. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Harding, Whitman & Co. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 

Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 

Orswell Mills. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Harness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
boyer, B. F., Co. 
Cannon Mills. 
Century Cotton Mills 
Chapin, George W 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Hyde, E. 8. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Jenckes Spinning Co 
Maryland Wool & Cotton 
Mitchell, James E., & C 
Monument Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Mercerized Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D., & Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Mohair Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, 
Noils, Etc. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Idjt.tauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Silk Nolls. 

Tierney, F. A. 
Silk Yarns. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Cheney Bros. 

Fddy & Street 

Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 

Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
E‘lldy & Street. 

Hyde, E. S$ 

Jenckes Spinning Co 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Solis, Andrew J., Jr., 
Woolen Yarns. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
McCook, Walter. 
Stephenson & Co. 
Swoyer, J. D. 
Worsted Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
McCook, Walter. 
Stephenson & Co. 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Swoyer, J. D. 


Silk 


& Co 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows thin tist. 
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Cramer System of Air Conditioning 


(Fully covered by patents in the United States and Foreign Countries) 


Both Fan and Spray Types of Humidifiers 


New Plants Installed Complete 


AND 


Old Plants Overhauled and Revamped. 


All parts of each type that come into contact with water 
are drawn from sheet copper, and our improved construc- 
tion permits of instant access to the interior for cleaning 
purposes, without taking down, or breaking a pipe con- 
nection. 

Efficient, Durable, Air Cleansing and Sanitary. 


The Only Automatic Regulator on the Market 


A Wet and Dry Bulb Instrument, 


No Rags and Wickings to Change and Keep Wet! 


We apply these Regulators to old plants of any make of 
humidifier, as well as to new equipments of ourown make. 


Both Humidifying and Heating Systems Controlled to any 
Desired Standard and Each Room Separately. 


ADDRESS 


Stuart W. Cramer 


Court House Square, Candler Building, 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Meanstvice treworkéone. Wan Noorden Skylights 


WY —— ADMIT DAYLIGHT NOTHING ELSE 
= = Applicable wherever overhead light is desired 
Send for Catalogue 


a) AYLOTE™. * E. Van Noorden Company 
a teal 944 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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PATENTS 


CROSBY & CRECORY, 


Joun C. EDwarps 


NATHAN HEARD Louis C, SM1tH# 


Old South Building, Washington Street, Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston, 
Patents secured in the United States and all other countries. 


Office Established 1854. 


Reissues obtained. 


Cable Address, ‘‘ Aniline.’ 
Interferences conducted. Suits brought and defen 


ied for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases a 
»wledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical. chemical and mettalurgica 


nventions and steam engineering. 
minary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 








General Accounting. 


Periodical or Casual Audits; 








Cost and Accounting Systems 


Consultations and 








/ CANADIAN 


PATENTS 
$25.00 


\ We pay all expenses 
\ and disbursements 
\ except 
ment 


/ 


govern- 
fees 





The Industrial 





ELECTRICAL 
EXPERT AND ENGINEER 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


Builder and 
General Zontractor. 
References made to some of 
MILL BUILDING A SP CIALTY. the largest mill owners in the 
Middle States, including Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 
Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 


253 Broadway, N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 





TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


BINDERS 


Durable and convenient, holding six copies, 
supplied at 75 cents each. Express prepaid. 


LORD & NAGLE CO, 144 Congress St.. Boston 


We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. 





RITE to us for preliminary opinions on all legal matters. 
No charge unless retained. 

Associates throughout Continental Europe, Great Britain, the 
Colonies, South America and Canada enable us to investigate and 


prosecute foreign interests with dispatch. 
Our pamphlet for the asking. 


“TROUBLE” ENGINEERING 





Correspondence solicited. No charge for pre- 


Counselors at Law 
HOWSON & HOWSON 


Solicitors 


of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 
NEw York, 38 Park Row 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 


170 Broadway 
NEW YORK, 


Law League, Inc., 


The profession of applying expert engi- 
neering knowledge, skill and experience 
to difficult conditions, 

WILLIAM L. PUFFER 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 
BOSTON 











Cloth 
Manufacturers! 


Reading and 
Card Cutting 


donein France by 


Pierre Vial 


Roubaix, France 
most rapidly and 
econom- 


ically. 
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rate is $2.00 per inch single column each time. 





Superintendent---Hosiery Mill 


full fashioned or full fashioned and seamless, has 
worked on worsted, silk, cotton; had entire charge 


of plant, desires change and advancement from pres- | 


Wants, For Sale, Etc. 


Rates 15 cents a iine per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WORLD REcorD to be forwarded. 
If replies go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. Count seven words to a line and in- 
clude side head and address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. If such ads. are “displayed” the 
The publishers reserve the right to reject any advertisement. 


| 
| 
| 


ent position. Will answer all mail inquiries as to | 


ability, etc. Address TExtTILE WoRLD ReEcorp, 119 
South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. ° 


SALESMAN 


of Cood Ability and Experience 


desires position with Dye Stuff, Chemical or Dyeing 
Machine concern. Practical dyer and bleacher. Well 
informed technically. “SALESMAN,” care Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


APRACTICAL KNITTER 


now employed, is open for a position. 








Has had 15 years experience as overseer of finish- 
ing and superintending. Thorough knowledge of 
book-keeping. Familiar with all kinds of machinery 
for underwear. Address ‘‘KNirrina,’’ care Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 
Vassar Knitting Mills, 


Wilmington, Delaware. 
Latch Needle Plant, modern equipment throughout. 





Manufactures Women’s Ribbed Vests, Pants and | 


Union Suits. 

37 Knitting Frames 22 Sleeves 
Finishing and Winding Machinery—ample and of the 
best. Dynamo Power Plant. Good Labor plentiful. 
For particulars address head office 


74 Leonard Street, New York. 





MEN WANTED. 
Woolen Weavers Wanted. 
Woolen Mills, Columbiaville, Mich. 





Address Columbiaville 


Wanted, Thread Salesman on commission. Address 
**Cones,” care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 
A Competent Man as Loom Fixer 


On tapes and narrow fabrics. State age and reference. 
Address “ Narrow Fabrics,” care Textile World, Record, 
Boston, Mass. 








Factory For Sale or To Let 


Good condition. Equipped with boilers, engines, shaft- 
ing and belting. Exceptional location, near New York 
and Boston, on Boston and Maine Railroad. About 
75,000 square feet floor space. Private siding. Adapted 
for textile industry. Attractive proposition. Address 
O. A. S., Room 1314, 11 Pine St., New York City. 


A JACQUARD LOOM FIXER 


German, 20 years experience, seeks a permanent position 
in a woolen, worsted or cotton weaving mill. Specialist on 
looms with wire harness. Address ** WIRE,” care Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 





Harding @ Fancourt, 
OILS and CHEMICALS 


Tusean Softener, Turkey Red Oil, (all grades) 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil. 


235 No. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Textile Books 


ALL THE GOOD ONES 


Send for Catalog 


Lord & Nagle Company 


Textile Publishers BOSTON, MASS 


Trouble in the Card Room? 


HAVE had a_ great deal of experience in 

straightening out troubles in wool card rooms. 

I believe I have worked in more wool card rooms 
than any other man in this country, and it has given 
me an unusual opportunity for noting all sorts of 
difficulties and the best way of overcoming them. 
Sometimes an outsider will quickly detect a point 
which the man always on the spot may overlook. 
Sometimes it is not necessary to visit the mills, as I 
can tell what the trouble is by correspondence. My 
charges are very reasonable and manufacturers and 
overseers may address me in confidence, as I am not 
looking for a permanent position as carder. 


Clothing Cards a Specialty 


SAM DRIVER, care Textile World Record, 
144 Congress St., Boston. 
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Ava. 1908 SPECIAL NOTICES 


German /[lanufacturer of Special Sewing [Machines 


very well introduced, first class factory equipment, 
Desires to Import American Special 
Machines for Underwear Trade 


or to manufacture American machine protected 


by German letters patent. 


Address “Special Sewing Machine,” care Gustav Ferd, Schacht & Co., Leipzig, Germany 


WO 


son Cre Co., 


SAY Y/, 


In universal use Also 


by thousands of ar > 
manufacturers and manufacturers 


"ES wcreeay Promotion for 


Board. Write 


. F HHH Ce i . ad 
——ee extile Workers 
YA. J. BRADLEY Mie 101 tetas 5 and samples. 
Generel bales Agent Bow Tork, U.S. & . . 
The most practical, surest, and quickest way 
in the world for ambitious textile workers to 


The Jamaica Dyewood and Chemical Co. secure promotion is offered by an institution 


through whose assistance thousands of men 


66 have already advanced to better positions and 

RIO DE ORO”’ Brand Logwood Extract larger salaries. They have done this in their 

own homes, in their spare time, and at an insig- 

nificant cost. We will cheerfully explain, free of 

Fustic Crystals, Fustic Paste, Quebracho, Sumac charge, how we can adapt our plan to YOUR per- 

ae ’ a , sonal needs and income if you will write us today, 

stating the position you would like to secure 

No. 50 renee aa York INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 

udson erminal buliding 


TWO GOOD ONES 


THE CHEMISTRY THE CHEMISTRY 


and and 
PRACTICE OF SIZING PRACTICE OF FINISHING 
By Bean & Scarisbrick 


The standard work on the mixing and application of The standard work on the bleaching and finishing of 
all kinds of size, 600 pages, 53 illustrations, 10 plates, cotton goods for whites, dyes, and prints, 600 pages, 75 
Heavily and durably bound in dark red with gold letter illustrations, 90 samples of cloth showing white ani 
ing. printed finishes. Bound in dark green. 


Price, express prepaid, $15.00 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 
144 CONGRESS STREET, ~ ~- BOSTON, MASS. 


Ifeadquarters for Logwood—Crystals, Hermatine Paste 


By Bean & McCleary 


Price, express prepaid, reduced to $10.00 
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be furnished without charge 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


— 


Superintendent of a Cotton Mill or position as 
overseer of mule and ring spinning, spooling. 
warping and twisting. Worked on prints, hosiery, 
sale yarns, sheetings and dress goods; familiar 
with all modern makes of machinery; good refer- 
ence, 45 years of age, married. 4694 Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass 

Superintendent of Woolen Mill. Worked on 
cassimeres, unions, jeans and woolens; understands 
all machinery and is a first class man on cards 
and jacks; good reference, 50 years of age, mar- 
ried 4113 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Superintendent of Worsted Yarn Mill, or over- 
seer of drawing and spinning. Understands card- 
ing and combing hosiery yarns, camel hair, alpaca, 
botany crossbreds and fine weaving yarns, 30 
years of age, good reference. 4697 Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of Cotton Yarn or Weaving Mill. 
Might consider a position as overseer of ring spin- 


ning, spooling, warping or slashing in large mill 
on stripes, checks, tickings, sheetings and lawns; 
all kinds of machinery, good reference, 35 years of 
age. married. 4696 Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass 


Situations Wanted. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full 
particulars are on file at this office. Manufactu ers who may be in need of such men may address them in care 
of Textile World Record, Boston or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will 


Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with 
mill men, gives special attention to this department. He would be pleased to hear from any of his 
friends who may be interested. Address Textile World Record, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or Manager of Woolen Mill. Posi- 


tion wanted by a man 47 years of age, married, 


Scotch. Is experienced on worsteds, fancy cassi- | 


meres, homespuns, meltons, thibets, kerseys, over- 
coatings, cheviots and dress goods. Is familiar 
with all kinds of woolen machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3619, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Woolen Superintendent or designer. Familiar 
with all kinds of fancy worsteds, dress goods, men's 
wear, fancy cotton dress goods. Familiar with all 
kinds of American and English machinery. First- 


class references. English; age 40. Address 3111, 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of cotton or woolen yarn mill or 
shoddy plant. Position wanted by a man 60 years 
of age, who has had a wide experience in the man- 
ufacture of yarns. Understands all makes of cot- 
ton and woolen machinery, also held position as 
superintendent in large knitting mills, and is 
familiar with the American makes of knitting 
machines. First-class recommendations. 3249, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Manager, Agent, Supt. or Supt. and Designer. 
Position wanted by a man 57 years of age, Eng- 
lish, married, has worked on all classes of woolen 
and worsted goods, in fancy and piece dyes, from 
the finest to the coarsest goods. Familiar with all 
kinds of machinery, has exceptionally good refer- 
ence, could take a position at once. 3705, Textile 
World Record. 


Supt., Asst. Supt., or Overseer of Carding. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 389 years of age, married, 
American. Is experienced on all kinds of cotton 
colored goods, long or short stock, a'so on bleached 
stock. Is familiar with Colvin, Whitin and Cromp- 
ton looms, and all makes of carding and spinnin 


machinery. Good references. 3585, Textile World 
Record. 


Superiatendent or overseer of carding in a large 
mill. Worked on sheetings, ginghams. Will not 
go West. Familiar with all kinds of cotton ma- 
chinery. 41 years of age; American; first-class 
references. 2021, Textile World Record. 


Worsted Superintendent or overseer of combing, 
spinning and twisting. Worked on mohair, alpaca, 
all foreign and domestic wools. Familiar with all 
kinds of machinery; first-class references. Age 465, 
married. 3248, Textile World Record. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent, or 
first-class boss weaving position. Position wanted 
by a man 40 years of age, married. Worked on 
all kinds of fancy worsteds and woolens. Fa- 
miliar with all up-to-date machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3996 Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent, boss 
weaver or designer in a silk mill. Has worked on 
silk ties, dress goods, fancy vestings and mohair 
linings. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
looms. Would prefer New York or New Jersey 
states, but would accept a good position anywhere. 


Good reference. 4518, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Superintendent or Manager of Hosiery Mill. 
Position wanted by a man 37 years of age, married, 
American. Is experienced on woolen, worsted and 
cotton hosiery. Is familiar with all makes of knit- 
ting machinery, but prefers the Mayo, Acme or 
Standard. First-class references. 3650, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Manager, Superintendent, Buyer or cost account- 
ant in a cotton mill. Position wanted by a man 30 
years of age. American, single. Has had a prac- 
tical training in the manufacturing of cotton 
goods. Good reference. 3834, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Superintendent in a woolen mill or an 
office position wanted by a man 31 years of age, 
single. Has had experience on low grade kKerseys, 
cheviots, broad cloths, meltons and fancy cassi- 
meres. Would prefer a position in New England 
and would work for reasonable wages if there was 
a chance for advancement. Good reference. 4543, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent and Designer. Position by «a 
man who has had a number of years of experience 
in good mills on men’s wear, dress goods of all 
descriptions, worsteds, wool, cotton and silk. 35 
years of age. American, married. 3453, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Woolen perintendent and designer. Worked 
on men’s wear, worsteds, fancy cassimeres, smok- 
ing ‘jackets, over-cloth, ladies’ dress goods. 28 
years of age; English; single. 38234 Textile World 
Record. 

Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent or 
overseer of dressing, spooling and _ twisting. 
Worked on woolens, worsteds and cotton worsteds. 
Familiar with all makes of machinery. Good 
reference. 32 years of age, married. 4636, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Manager or Superintendent of a woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man, 50 years of age, Scotch, 
married. Worked on woolen and worsted goods, 
men’s and women’s wear, beavers, face finished 
goods. Twelve years as manager in his present 
position. Will be open for engagement about April 
lst. 3862, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent of a Worsted Yarn Mill or over- 
seer of drawing, spinning and twisting. Position 
wanted by a man, 32 years of age, Scotch, married. 
Worked on wool from 1/4 blood up to fine domestic 
and Australian wools to all counts. Familiar with 
Prince, Smith, Lowell, Taylor, Wardsworth, Fayles 
& Jenks, Foster, Collins Bros.’ machinery. Good 
references. 3847, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent of woolen mill. Was in busi- 
ness for himself for years. He is now open for 
a position. Age 52, married, first-class references 
= commission houses. 3227, Textile World Rec- 
ord. 

Superintendent of small woolen mill. Piece dyed 
goods, thibets, Venetians, meltons, etc. 3114, Tex- 
tile World Record. 
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KNITTERS, 


Worked on fleece lined, 


Overseer of Knitting. 


lat or ribbed goods on Scott & Williams, Pepper 
Brinton latch needle and Tompkins Bros., Camp- 
11 & Clute and Gormley Bros. spring needle ma- 
hines: good reference, 35 years of age, married 
4114 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
Overseer of Knitting. 38 years of age, energetic 
ind progressive, wants position on spring needle 
knitting machines; 22 years’ experience on stock- 
nets, eiderdowns, jerseys, astrachans, fleeces, 
bathing suits, athletic garments, underwear, etc., 
uperior on these lines; good reference, married 
1087 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Asst. Supt. or Overseer of Knitting on union 
suits, underwear, all makes of sweaters, toques 
blouses waists and fancy goods; familiar with 
Leighton, McMichael & Wildman, Nye & Tredick, 
Stafford & Holt Tompkins Bros., Campbell & 
Clute, Acme, Cooper spring needle machines; also 
cuff and sewing machines; good reference 42 
years, married 4110 Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Knitting or second hand on latch 


needle machines. Worked 
vests, ladies’ shaped vests and men’s derby ribbed 
inderwear. Familiar with Lamb, Scott & Williams 
and Wildman machines. Will not go West or 
South. Good reference. 21 years of age, single. 
1¢66, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Kinitting or assistant superintendent 
in a hosiery mill. Worked on all classes of seam- 
less hosiery from coarse wool and cotton to fine 
cassimeres and lisle. Familiar with Mayo. Victor, 
Electric, Campbell, Scott & Williams, 3/4 auto- 
matic, Brinton, 3/4 and full automatic and differ- 
ent makes of ribbers and loopers. Prefers a posi- 
tion in Massachusetts. 28 years of age, married. 
Good reference. 4650, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Knitting or machine fixing. Posi- 
tion wanted by a married man, 33 years of age, 
American. Worked on all kinds of up-to-date 
hosiery. Familiar with ribbers, Wildman, Bren- 
ton, Hepworth and Branson machines. Prefers N. 
E. States. Could take a position at once. 4568, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting. Position wanted by a man 


46 years of age. Worked on all makes of flat knit- 
ting machines, Rashel double ribbed machines and 


on ladies’ Swiss ribbed 


spring needle. Worked on sweaters, jackets, 
gloves, mittens and shawls. Good reference. 4570 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Underwear Knitting. Position 
wanted by a man 28 years of age, married, 
American. Worked on 20 to 22 gauge fleece-lined 
underwear and 24 gauge Balbriggan. Familiar 
with Tompkins Spring needle machines only. 


Good references. 4006 Textile World Record. 


_ Overseer of Knitting in a small or second hand 
in a iarge knitting mill, on all makes of under- 
wear. Familiar with the Wildman, Stafford & 
Holt, Carpbell and more particularly Crane cir- 
cular machines. 22 years of age, single. Good 
emePenes. 4619, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Overseer of Knitting on spring or latch needle 
machines. Worked on balbriggans, all gauges, flat 
and plaited work and fleece lined. Familiar with 
the Tompkins, Campbell & Clute, Cooper spring 


needle, Stafford & Holt. Leighton, Scott & Wil- 
liams, McMichael & Wildman, and Nye & Tredick 
machines. Good reference. 3050, Textile World 


Record, Boston, Mass. 
Overseer of Knitting in a small mill or fixer on 
latch needle machines in a large mill. Worked on 
all kinds of seamless hosiery, wool and worsted 
Some experience on cotton. Familiar with the 
Geo. D. Mayo, Excelsior, Invincible and some ex- 
perience on loopers. Good reference. 4607, Textile 
World Record. Boston, Mass. 
Superintendent of a Hosiery Mill. 
wanted by a man 49 years of age, 
Worked on all kinds of wool. 
hosiery. Familiar with all kinds of machinery. 
Good references. 3075 Textile World Record. 
Overseer. Knitting or Fixing. Position wanted 
by a man 34 years of age, single; has worked on 
plain and ribbed goods on Cooper and Wildman 
machines. Cood references. 4084, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Position 
American. 
worsted and cotton 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
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SPINNERS. 


Overseer Worsted Spinning, twisting nd reel- 
ing or carding, combing and drawing Worked 
on botany crossbred wools and mixes, also fancy 
yarns, on Prince & Smith, Hall & Stell, Lowell 
Taylor, Wordsworth & Co. machines: 35 y rs of 
age, married, good reference. 4699 Textile World 
tecord, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning on woo! cotton 
and shoddy mixes, good fixer on D. & F. and J. & 
B. mules, 32 years of age, married, strictly tem 
perate, good reference 3538 Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Worsted Spinning and twisting. 


Position wanted by a man, 32 years of age, single, 
English. Worked on all kinds of carpet and hos- 
fery yarn and has been overseer in leading mills 
in England, Scotland and United States. Familiar 
with all kinds of worsted spinning machinery. 
Good reference. 3808, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. 
by a man 46 years of age, Scotch. 


Position wanted 
Has worked on 


all kinds of stock, also hosiery yarn. Familiar 
with D. & F.. J. & B. and English pawl mules. 
Could take position at once. Good references. 


3912, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Cotton Spinning. Englishman witb 
experience on mule and frame spinning; worked 
on 8 1/2 to 200s filling, and on all kinds of novelty 
yarns, white or colored; accustomed to all machin- 
ery used in this work; wants a position in the 
States. 3437, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Frame or mule spinning and twist- 
ing. Position wanted by a man 46 years of age, 
married and American. Has worked on sateens, 
twills, 30 warp, 46 filling yarns from 3s to 150s. Is 
familiar with all makes of spinning and twisting 
machinery. Good references. 3582, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


DESIGNERS. 


Worsted 


rence, 25 
Record 


Dress Goods 


years of age, 


Designer on all Classes of 
and men’s weal Good 
single 4117 Textile World Boston, Mass. 

Designer or assistant superintendent. Worked 
on cotton warp flannel coverts, plain and fancy 
cotton warp, and all wool dress goods. First-class 
references. 3244, Textile World Record. 


Designer on any class of dress goods waistings, 


rete 


mantle cloths, fine shirtings, etc. 3203, Textile 
World Record. 

Designer or Assistant Designer. Worked on 
fancy worsteds, mohair and alpaca linings 31 
years of age, single Good reference 4644, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Designer or Assistant Designer. Worked on 
fine fancy worsted goods, all grades. 26 years of 
age, single Good reference 4634, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Designer, Assistant Superintendent Or superin- 
tendent in a small woolen or worsted mill. 
Worked on medium and high grade men’s wear 
woolens and worsteds; woolens as low as 60c. per 
yard and worsteds as high as $3.00 per yard. Un- 
derstands all makes of machinery. Prefers New 
England. 31 years of age, married. Good refer- 
ence. 4669, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer. Worked on all kinds of woolen goods. 


36 years of age, married. Good reference 4664, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
Designer in Worsted or woolen mill. Worked on 


woolen ard worsted goods of all kinds. Good ref- 
erence. Will go any place for a position. 26 years 
of age, single, German. 4601, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Designer or Superintendent. 31 years of age, 


English. Worked on all kinds of woolen and wor- 
sted men’s and women’s wear. Familiar with the 
English and American looms. Good reference 


4556, Textile World Record. Boston, Mass. 


Designer on Jacquard Work. 36 years of age, 
married. Worked on brocades, fancy stripes, silk, 
worsted and cotton goods Could take a position 
at once. Will not go West, South. or Canada 
4535, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Wenving. Worked on plain and 


fancy white and colored goods, checks, shirtings, 
sheetings, lawns, duck. silk and cotton goods; good 
reference 40 years of age, married, all kinds of 
looms $108 Teatile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Woolen or Worsted Weaving. 
Worked on wool and worsted, also cotton worsted 
goods; familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms, 
good reference, 36 years of age, married, will not 


zo to Canada 4119 Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass 


Overseer of Woolen, Worsted or Cotton Weaving. 
Worked on men's wear, ladies’ dress goods, wool, 


silk or cotton; have been employed in one of the 
largest mills in N. E.; first class reference as to 
character and ability 50 years of age, married 
4103 Textile World Record Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Worked on 
woolen dress goods, men’s wear, worsted suitings, 
overcoatings, on Crompton & Knowles looms; 34 
years of age, married, good reference 4100 Tex- 


tile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving on plain and fancy 
cotton goods, all kinds of looms Will not go 
West, South or Canada; good reference, 43 years 
of age. married 4111 Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass 

Overseer of Woolen or Worsted Weaving. 
Worked on worsted, cotton worsted, woolens of 


all kinds; Crompton & Knowles looms, under- 
stands winders and spoolers; good reference; 39 
years of age, married 4105 Textile World Record 


Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Weaving Designer or Assistant. 
Worked on wool, worsted or cotton goods, ladies’ 


dress goods, broadcloths, venetians, flannels, men's 
suitings; good reference, 44 years of age, married 
4106 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen or Worsted Weaving. 
Worked on woolen dress goods, men’s wear, cot- 
ton worsteds and fancy worsteds on Crompton & 
Knowles looms, good reference. 35 years of age, 
married 4698 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Weaving or Cloth Room. Worked 
on heavy ducks, denims, suitings, checks, lenos, 
fancy lenos and meet. from 2s to 200s yarn card- 
ed and combed. amiliar with Lowell, Whiting. 
Crompton & Knowles, Mason and Draper looms. 
First-class recommendations, 34 years of age, mar- 
ried, American. 3309, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving or second hand in a woolen 
mill. 38 years of age, married. Worked on wool 
and worsteds of all kinds, high and low grade, 
fancy and plain. Familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles looms Good reference. Will not go 
West, South or Canada. 4548, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass, 


Overseer of Weaving in a Woolen Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 42 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked on cotton, worsteds, woolens, dress 
goods and fancy worsteds. Familiar with Cromp- 
ton & Knowles looms. Will not go west, south or 
Canada. Good references. 4035, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving, second hand or 
loom fixer. Worked on worsteds, cassimeres, 
ladies’ dress goods, blankets and cheviots. Fa- 
miliar with the Crompton & Knowles looms. Has 
two workers in the family. Could take a position 
at once and will go any place. 46 years of age, 
married Good reference 4620, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Weaving, second hand, or 
overseer of cloth room. Worked on sateens, twills, 
sheetings. prints, muslins and all kinds of plain 
goods Familiar with Draper, Colvin and Whitin 
looms Prefers New England, but will go any 
place for a good position. 45 years of age, mar- 
ried. Good reference 4621, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Worked on fancy 
and cotton worsteds, dress goods and woolens of 
all kinds Familiar with C. & K. looms. 32 years 
of age, married Good reference 4637, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 
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WEAVEBS. 

Overseer of Weaving in a cotton mill Worked 
on all kinds of plain and colored goods, sateens., 
tickings, draperies, worsteds, lenos, and jacquard 
work. Familiar with all makes of cotton weaving 
machinery and jacquard head. 46 years of age, 
married. Wili not go West. Good reference. 3120, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of weaving, drawing in and twisting. 
Position wanted by a man 44 years of age; mar- 
ried; English. Has worked on plain twills, sateens. 
fancy lenos, Jacquard loppetts, also plush goods. 
Is familiar with Mason, Draper, Whitin and Cromp- 
ton & Knowles looms. Good references. 3690, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent or Overseer of weaving 
in a cotton mili. Position wanted by a man 31 
years of age, married, American. Worked on plain 
sateens, fancy lenos, box work, as high as 100s 
warp, and 160s filling. Familiar with all kinds of 
machinery. Will not go West, South or Canada. 
Good references. 4019 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving or Cun, Lawns, sheet- 

ings, twills, sateens, quilts, bedford cords, lappets. 

A young man; unmarried. Good experience and 

a recommendation. 3068, Textile World 
ecord. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Position wantea 
by a man, 27 years of age, American, married, with 
experience on prints, cambrics, sateens, drills, 
corded goods, etc. Worked on Draper, Whitin, 
Lowell, Mason and Colvin looms. Prefers a posi- 


tion in the East. 3430, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving. Worked on sheetings. 





twills, sateens and fancies. Wants not less than. 


$18 per week. 38157, Textile World Record. 
Woolen Boss Weaver. Worked on worsteds. 
woolens of all kinds, also dress goods. American; 


38 years of age; married. 3231, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
28 years of age, single and Scotch. Has worked 
on wool and worst and union goods, blankets, 
shirtings, rugs, etc. Is familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles, also English looms and dobbies. Has 
good references. 3507, Textile World Record. 


Overseer ef Weaving. Position wanted by «4 
man, American, 45 years of age and married. Has 
worked on dress goods, cloakings, flannels, meltons 
and unions. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
and Stafford looms. Good references. 3494, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man 32 years of age and married. Has worked on 
woolen dress goods, suitings, cotton worsteds, wor- 
sted .dress goods. kerseys, beavers and blankets. 
Is familiar with Crompton, Knowles, Furbush, Da- 
vis & Furber looms and dobby looms. Has first- 
oues ee. 3644, Textile World 

ecord. 


Overseer of Weaving or second hand in a woolen 
mill. Married man, 34 years of age. American. 
Worked on broad cloths. sackings., covert cloths, 
suitings, kerseys. beavers, rain cloths and bed 
blankets. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles and 
Davis & Furber looms. Prefers a position in New 
England. Good reference. 4554, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving or second hand in a cotton 
mill. 25 years of age, married. American. Worked 
on twills, sheetings. ducks, lenos, shirtings and 
motor tire fabrics. Good reference. 4545, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen or worsted weaving. 
Worked on worsteds. cotton worsteds. woolens 
and dress goods Crompton & Knowles looms. 
Will not go West. South or Canada. Good refer- 
ence 46 years of age. married 4642, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
28 years of age and married. Worked on fancy 
shirtings. lenos. silk dress goods, lappets and plain 
oods. Familiar with Jacquard machines, Mason. 
rompton & Knowles and Stafford dobbies, looms. 
8474, Textile World Record, Boston. 
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CARDEES. 


Overseer of Cotton 
rked on fine and coarse 
ded, understands all American and English 
kes of cards, 34 years of age, married. 4116 
xtile World Record, Boston, Mass 
Overseer of Woolen Carding. Worked on goods 
ide from wool shoddy and cotton mixes on D 
F.. Lombard, Cleveland, Smith cards; prefer New 

England states wood reference, 50 years of age, 

iarried. 4695 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Overseer of Cotton Carding, or General Second 

Hand in a large mill. Married man, 34 years of 

ige. Has worked on all kinds of fine and coarse 

ombed yarns. Understands all kinds of cards, 
speeders and is an expert on combers. Good ref- 
erence. Will not go South, West or Pennsylvania, 

4096, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 
by a man 88 years of age, Scotch, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of woolen goods made from 
wool, cotton and shoddy mixes. Has worked in 
first class mills. and has good references from 
same. Will not go South. 3920, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted by 
a man 67 years of age, married, American, has 
worked on all kinds of stock from 3/4 to 1 1/2 
staple, all kinds of roving up to 18 hank, first 
class recommendations. 3718, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer Cottom Carding or Spinning desires 
position. Age 47; American; married. Is familiar 
with all the modern makes of English and Ameri- 
can machinery, revolving top flat cards, single and 
double carding. 2073, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding in cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 32 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked on waste, Upland, Bender, Peeler 
and Egyptian, both combed and carded, making 
roving for yarns from 3s to 100s. Familiar with 
all kinds of machines. Good references. 3969 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Wool Carding. 37 years of age, mar- 
ried, American. Worked on fine and coarse woolen 
goods, cotton, wool and silk noils and mixes. An 
exceptional good man on low stock. Familiar with 
D. & F. and Cleveland cards. Good reference. 
4522, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer Woolen Carding. Position by a man 33 
years of age; married. Worked on kerseys, mel- 
tons, cheviots, blankets, robes, underwear and hos- 
iery, felts and sale yarns. Worked on D. & F., 
Lombard, Cleveland, Furbush, Platt Bros., Thorn- 
ton Bros., John Haigh, Barker, D. & F. and English 
condensers. 3462, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding in cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 28 years of age, married. Fa- 
miliar with white and colored numbers up to 16 
H. K. Familiar with the following makes of ma- 
chines: Platt, Mason, Whitin, Lowell, Providence, 
Kitson and Atherton. Good references. Will not 
go to Pa., N. J.. Western or Southern States, or to 
Canada. 3951, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding or superintendent in a 
shoddy mill, carder and spinner in a small woolen 
mill. Position wanted by a man. 38 years of age, 
Scotch-American. Worked on all kinds of stock, 
cotton and wool shoddy mixes. Familiar with all 
kinds of carding machinery. Could take a position 
at once. 3738, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 
by a man 47 years of age, married. Worked on 
woolens and knit goods. both fine and coarse, and 
all makes of cards. Good reference from mills 
where he has been employed. 3535, Textile World 
Record, Boston. Mass 

Overseer Woolen Carding. Position wanted by 
man 36 vears of age, married; worked on woolen 
goods of most all kinds on Cleveland, Furbush, 
Smith, Davis & Furber, Plat, Goldie & McCulloch 
bark condensers; good references. 4045 Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding or second hand in 
a large mill. Position wanted by a man, 38 years 
of age, married, and has worked on all classes of 
wool, cotton and shoddy mixed goods. Under- 
stands all kinds of carding machinery. Will not 
go West or Canada. Could be employed at short 
notice. Good references. Address 3868, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


or Second Hand. 
work, combed and 


Carding 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


FINISHERS 

Supt.. Asst. Supt. or Overseer of 
cotton wool underwear and 
stands the manufacturing of 
raw stock to finished fabric, Davis & Furber cards 
and jacks, Tompkins, Campbell & Clute and 
Cooper knitting machines, good reference, 40 years 
of age, married. 4109 Textile World Record 
ton, Mass 

Overseer of Finishing, cloth inspector or 
ping clerk Worked on cotton worsteds, 
men’s wear, rain cloths and cheviots; 
ence, 28 years of age, married 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Finishing on 
overshirts; under- 
these from 


gzoods 


Bos- 


ship- 
worsted 
good refer- 


4693 Textile World 


Overseer of 
Worked on worsteds, cotton worsteds, woolen 
men’s wear and dress goods; familiar with all 
makes of finishing machinery; will not go to Penn., 
West, South, or Canada; good reference, 48 years 
of age married 4692 Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of 
Worked on 


steds, 


Woolen or Worsted Finishing. 


Woolen or Worsted Finishing. 
wool and worsted goods, cotton wor- 
union cassimeres, beavers, meltons kerseys, 
etc.; familiar with American and English finishing 
machinery; will not go South, or N. J..; good ref- 
erence, 40 years of age, married 4689 Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen‘or worsted finishing. Worked 
or rain cloths, wool and worsted, unions and cotton 
worsteds. Familiar with all makes of finishing 
machinery. Good reference. 4595, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by a man 26 years of age, single. Worked on ker- 
seys, beavers, broadcloths, meltons, cotton wor- 
steds, men’s wear and dress goods. Familiar with 
all kinds of finishing machinery. Good references. 
3964 Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Finishing, cutting or seaming de- 
partment in a knitting mill, or assistant superin- 
tendent. Position wanted by a man 42 years of 
age, married. Worked on flat Balbriggan and 
fleece lined underwear. Good references. Will 
not go West, South or Canada. 3966 Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 46 years of age, married, American. Has 
worked on all kinds of woolens and worsteds, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, plushes, sat- 
inets and cotton warp fabrics. Is familiar with all 
kinds of finishin machinery. Good references. 
3654, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing.. Position wanted by a 
man 43 years of age, Americafi and married. Has 
worked on all classes of fancy worsteds and is 
familiar with all kinds of finishing machinery. 
Good references. 3497, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mags. 

Overseer of Finishing in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man’@6 years of age, married, Amer- 
ican. Worked on all classes of woolen and wor- 
sted goods, from highest to lowest grades. Fa- 
miliar with all kinds of machines. Will not go 
West, South, Canada, Maine, Vermont, Pennsyl- 
vania. Good references. 4026 Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Finishing in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 34 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Familiar with cassimeres, meltons, thibets, 
kerseys, worsteds, cloakings, cotton worsteds and 
all kinds of cotton warp goods. Good references. 
Familiar with all kinds of finishing machinery. 
3958 Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Finishing. Married man, 32 years of 
age. Worked on all classes of woolen goods, ker- 
seys, broad cloths. meltons, cassimeres, cheviots, 
thibets, etc. Familiar with the wet and dry end 
and a]ll kinds of machinery. Good reference. 4533, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing or second hand in a woolen 
mill. 29 years of age, married. English. Worked 
on woolen and cotton warp broad cloths and thi- 
bets. Good reference. 4544, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing.. Position wanted by a 
man 30 years of age, married. American. Has 
worked on worsted serge cassimeres. flannels, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods. meltons, ker- 
seys, union. etc. Is familiar with all kinds of fin- 
ishing machinery. Good references. 3668, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on dress goods, | Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on raw sto 
fancy cassimeres, cross dyes, hosiery, flannel, wool, | wool, cotton and shoddy piece dyes, slubbi: 
cotton and shoddy, raw stock; prefers New Eng- ton and worsted yarns; also silk, jute and lin 
land 45 vears of age married, good reference. 4s years of age, married, good referenc: 4 
4691 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. | Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on cotton piece Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on broadclot! 
goods, yarns, raw stock. woolen and worsted carriage and casket cloths, cassimeres, raw stocl 
goods, slubbing and loose wool. Familiar with all underwear and sweaters. Familiar with all makes 
kinds of cotton and woolen dyeing machinery. Will of machinery. 27 years of age, married Good 
not go West or South. 25 years of age, single. A reference. 4630,. Textile World Record. Bostor 
graduate of chemistry. Good reference. 3917, Mass. 

Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on worsted yarns, eee - oe ‘. orked 7 es plec 
fancy serges, mohair, slubbing and resist colors. dyes, raw stock, wool, cotton and shoddy mixe 
All makes of machinery. Prefers New England. also slubbing. Familiar with different makes ot 
28 years of age, married. Good reference. 4627 dyeing machinery. Will not go West, South or 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass ; Canada. 38 years of age, married. Good refer 

gas Se ay a ence. 4629, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass 

Overseer of Dyeing in a woolen milil. 28 years 


of age, single. Worked on piece dyes, skein yarns, Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on worsted 
slubbing. raw stock, underwear, carriage cloths and slubbing, piece dyes and some union stock. Good 
rags. Understands all kinds of machinery. Good reference. 3 years of age, married. 4663, Textil 
reference 4555, Textile World Record, Boston, World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Mass Overseer of Dyeing, mercerizing or finishing 

Overseer of Dyeing. Married, 29 years of age. superintendent ot ua bleach and dye work 
Has worked on raw stock, piece dyes, cotton, wool, Worked on cotton and woo! piece dyes, skein dy: 
worsted yarns and understands carbonizing in the ‘ng and warps; also raw stock. Good referenc: 
piece or rags. Good reference. Could take a posi- 34 years of age, married. 4647, Textile World Ré 
tion at once. 4094, Textile World Record, Boston, ord, Boston, Mass 


Mass. Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on all class: 
Fancy Dyer. Aged 37; American; married. Cot- woolen goods, cassimeres and ladies’ dress goods 
ton, wool and silk. 3158, Textile World Record. ——— weston et 50 yenre of age, married “take 
Superintendent of a Bleachery or Dye Works or | -~. : ae res. te ae leeeew Guay. S004 
unten of mercerizing. Worked on all kinds of | Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
goods, including bed spreads, towels, ducks, sheet- Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on wool, cott 
ings, drills, cambrics, cotton flannel, bags, shoe and shoddy, mixes, raw stock, piece dyes, yarns 
lining and window shades. 42 years of age; mar- carbonizing and scouring. Good reference 
ried; English. 3274, Textile World _ Record, years of age. married. 4658, Textile World R:« 
Boston, Mass. ord, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Bleaching. Position wanted by a | Boas Dyer in a Woolen Mill. Position wanted by 
man 34 years of age, English, married. Has a man 27 years of age, single, English. Worked 
worked on cotton bed quilts, marcellus and crochet, on piece dyes, woolen and worsted, army and navy 
also yarns. Familiar with the Butterwortg ma- indigo blues (synthetic and natural), raw stock 
chines. Could be employed at short notice. Will Familiar with Woad vat, Hydrosulphite-Ammonia 
not go West or Canada. Good reference. 3836, vat. Bisulphite vat. Good references. 3983 Tex- 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. tile World Record. 
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MAOHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTHS’ TRIAL 


YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 


Raw Woo. AND COTTON MACHINE. SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE, 


THE KLAUDER- WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


P. 0. Box K, AMSTERDAM, N. ¥. 
Machines for Dyeing, Bleaching and Scouring Woolen, Worsted, Cotton and Silk Skeins — Slubbing— Raw Cotton and Wool, 


Waste, Rags, Shoddy, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Cloth, Tapes, etc. 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 


IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


SuLtpHuR Hostery MACHINE, SULPHUR SKEIN MACHINE, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Overseer of Tenters. Position wanted by a man 
28 years of age, American, married. Worked on 
cotton, worsted and dress goods. Has had 12 years’ 
experience in this class of work and is familiar 
with the Granger & Phenix pin and clip frames. 
Will not go West, South or Canada. Good refer- 
ences. 3885, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Dressing, Spooling, Winding, Twist- 
ing and Drawing In. Position wanted by a man 83 
years of age, married, German. Has worked on 
fancy worsteds, fancy cassimeres, cheviots and 
piece dyes. Is familiar with Davis & Furber and 
Cleveland machinery. First-class references. 3627, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Master Mechanic, assistant superintendent in a 
cotton mill or bleachery or mechanical engineer. 
41 years of age. Has had experience on sheetings, 
lawns, cambrics, print cloths, ducks and filled 
goods. Has had experience on machinery used in 
the manufacture of the above goods and also ma- 
chinery used in bleacheries, paper mills and box 
machinery. Good reference. 3153, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Burling, mending, shipping or cost 
clerk, cashier, designer or assistant designer in a 
woolen mill Married man, 32 years of age, 
English. Worked on men’s wear, suitings, trouser- 
ings, coatings, ladies’ dress goods and cotton wor- 
steds. Understands the English, American and jac- 
quard looms. Good reference. 4553, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass 


Master Mechanic, chief engineer or traveling 
salesman. Position wanted by a man 45 years of 
age, married. Has worked on all classes of en- 
gines, boilers and electricity. First class drafts- 
man. Could take a position at short notice. Good 


reference. 4540, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Sewing Machine Fixer or machinist. Position 
wanted by a married man, 31 years of age. Is fa- 
miliar with all makes of Union Special, National, 
button-hole and Singer sewing machines. Would 
prefer a position in New York State. Good refer- 
ence. 4551, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dressing, spooling and drawing ina 
woolen mill. Position wanted by a married man 
27 years of age. Has worked on all classes of 
woolens and cotton worsteds. Familiar with Davis 
& Furber dressing machines and all makes af stop 
motion on spoolers. Will not go South. Good ref- 
erence. 4550, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Sewing Machine Fixer and boss finisher in a 
knitting mill. Position wanted by a man 31 years 
of age, single, American. Worked on men’s, ladies’ 
and children’s knit underwear. Familiar with 
Union Special, Merrow, Singer, Wheeler & Wilson, 
Wilcox & Gibbs, Scott & Williams. Standard and 
Metropolitan machines. Good references. 4024 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Dressing. Position wanted by a man 
86 years of age, married. Also capable of taking 
charge of winding, spooling and twisting. Fa- 
miliar with fancy worsteds, woolens, piece dyes. 
rain coatings and silk mixtures. Good references. 
8948, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Worsted Drawing. Position wanted 
by a man 30 years of age, married, and American. 
Is experienced on mohair, alpaca and wool. Brad- 
ford system, and is familiar with Prince, Smith 
and Hall & Stells, worsted machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3593, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Sketch Maker in Print Works. Position wanted 
by a man 50 years of age, married. Has worked 
on all kinds of goods that are printed. Twenty 
years’ experience in large mills. Good reference. 
4078. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Second Hand te Cloth Room wants position as 
overseer or second hand; 20 years’ experience on 
all kinds of goods; understands napping thorough- 
ly; good references. 3048, Textile World Record. 

Loom Fixer or second hand in weave room. 
Worked on all kinds of mixed goods, cotton and 
woolen dress goods, fine lenos, Jacquard and drop 
box looms. Age 33: French; good references. 3265, 
Textile World Record. 

Young Man, American, wants position as boss 
weaver or assistant superintendent. Has worked 
on fancy worsteds, cassimeres and cheviots. Can 
also design. 1712, Textile World Record. 


| 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


- “MISCELLANEOUS. 
es ar ee meg le 


reference, 28 years of age 
World Record, Mass 

Overseer of Bleaching, or 
ent in a bleach and dye works Worked on all 
kinds of goods, cotton, wool and silk underwear 
familiar with all makes of machines, 36 years of 
age, single Good reference 1690 Textile World 
Record, boston, Mass 

Overseer or Superintendent of Worsted Combing. 
Worked on all kinds of wools, long and short 
all makes of American, English and French combs; 
good reference from leading firms where employed, 

years, married 4101 Textile World Record 

Boston, Mass. 

Fixer on Ribbed 
Wildman, Crane, Pepper, Acme 
good reference 23 years of 


World Record, Boston Mass 


Overseer of Worsted Combing 01 
combing Worked on 1/4, 3/8 and 1 
Australian, mohair, camel hair and 
wool; Taylor & Wordsworth & Co 
ton, Crompton & Knowles 
gill boxes; YS yveurs of 
ence 4115 Textile W 


Master Mechanic or Chief Engineer 
woolen mill Understands all kinds of 
has had extensive practical experience on work 
that comes under a master mechanic good man- 
ager of help, good refer married, 43 years 
4107 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Cloth Examiner in House. 
enced on ull worsted ind 
gzxoods first class ré 
strictly temperate 
3oston, Mass 


Foreman or Fixer in Knitting Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 34 years of age, married, Amer- 
ican. Worked on all classes of cotton hosiery. 
Familiar with Standard, Acme, Invincible, Geo. D. 
Mayo loopers, Hepworth ribbers, Ruth Brinton, 
Wildman machines. Good references. 3999 Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Assistant Bookkeeper, Cashier or Paymaster in 
a cotton mil). Position wanted by a man 28 years 
of age, single, American. Has had about 16 years’ 
experience in oifice work in cotton mills. Good 
references. 3995 Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of a Print Works, bleach or dye 
works is open for engagement. Has worked on 
all kinds of cotton goods and finished, printed, 
bleached and dyed all classes of goods from ducks 
to fine lawns. Would like to communicate with 
manufacturers in the South in establishing a plant 
of this kind; good references. 4041 Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Ring or Mule Spinning 
mill of from 20,000 to 60,000 spindles 
age, married, American. Has worked on all kinds 
of goods. white and colored. Familiar with Eng- 
lish and American carding machinery, combs, 
warping, spooling and winding. Can furnish the 
best of references as to character and ability. 
3850, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Master Mechanic. Position wanted by a man 44 
years of age; has had experience as master me- 
chanic in cotton and knitting and all textile mills. 
Will not go west, or Canada. Could take a posi- 


tion at short notice. 38782, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Comber Man. Position wanted by a man 24 years 
of age; single; has worked on the Hetherington, 
Whitin, Nasmith, Dobson & Barlow combers 
Wants a position in Massachusetts or Rhode Island 
only. 4085, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Master Mechanic. Position wanted by a man 42 
years of age marriéd. Familiar with all kinds of 
machinery. Could be employed at 2 weeks’ notice. 
First class references. 3930, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Bookkeeper in a Cotton Mill. 
by a man 35 years of age, married, American. 
Good references. Wiil not go to Me., N. H., Vt., 
Pa., N. Y., N. J., West or Canada. 4003 Textile 
World Record. 


Worked on all 
and repairs; good 
married 4118 Textile 


or 
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Assistant. 
machinery 


Boston, 


assistant superintend- 


on 
of 


Hosiery. Understands Brinton 
and Mayo machines 
age $112 Textile 
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fine 
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Pres- 

kinds of 
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Alike in Appearance Only 


Powdered sugar and flour look alike. One 
imparts sweetness, the other does not. In 


apearance other sodas resemble 


Wyandotte 
Textile 
Soda 


Nore Genuine except with 


card bearing this Trade Mark Dutin work,nonedo. If you 
99 ‘ ‘ 
“Wyandotte | are not using Wyandotte 


Gx Comat Card Textile Soda you cannot ap- 




















preciate how much real econ- 
omical assistance you might 


be getting which you are 





not. 
Ls) 5 6 one Gite. Order from your supply 
| Wrandom:, kn. US. A. 

house. 


In Every Package. 






The J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Sole Manufacturers 





THIS SODA HAS BEEN AWARDED THE 
WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


HIGHEST PRIZE 
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CHART SHOWING 


The Wool Market. 





RANGES IN 





settled down 
Manufacturers art 
offered, 


themselves as to 


trade have apparently 


The wool 
for a long period of dullness. 


sampling such lots as may be this with a 


view of market condi 
tions rather than purchasing in the immediate fu 


ture 


posting 


The condition of the goods market forbids 
Un- 


til the demand for the finished product returns or 


any stocking of the mills with raw material. 


a good prospect of its early return the 


-1 ] 
market will 


there is 
wool remain in its present position. 
\n important factor in the market is the practical 
certainty of tinkering with the tariff after election. 
With both of the 
to tariff 


leading political parties pledged 


revision al] 


branches of the wool trade 


are led by motives of ordinary business prudence 
actual 


their purchases to requirements. 


The rule for an indefinite period will be to let the 
other fellow carry the load. For this reason there 


is slight prospect of an active wool market this 


year The good prospects for the election of a 


president pledged to the policy of protection 
afford grounds for the belief that no stampede to 
sell wool will occur. 

———______¢ 


*Connecticut, Baltic. The addition to the She 
tucket Worsted Mills, on which construction work 
was begun several months ago, has been com 
pleted and the building is ready for the installa- 
tion of machinery. 


Connecticut, Stafford Springs. A new water 
wheel is being installed in the plant of the War- 
ren Woolen Co., the plant being shut down tem 
porarily while the new wheel is being installed. 


‘Maine, Foxcroft. Contract has been awarded 
py Mayo & Son, Inc., for the construction of the 
proposed new woolen mill. It is expected that 
building operations will commence at once. The 
new structure will be 110 feet long, 60 feet wide, 
and four stories high; to be constructed entirely 
einforced concrete. Other imprcvements in- 


of r 
clude the installation of two new water wheels to 








THE 


















PRICE OF 





WOOL TO DATE. 











take the piace of old wheels now in use. This 
contract has been awarded to the Holyoke Ma- 
chine Co 


*Massachusetts, Clinton 
foundations of the 
for the Bigelow (¢ 


Work is begun on the 
new power house to be erected 
arpet Co. 
*Massachusetts, Fitchburg. In 
improvements reported 
Worsted Co. will 


ing machinery. 


addition to other 
previously, the Sherriffs 
install new finishing and wind- 


Massachusetts, Fitchburg. It is expected that 
within a month the new weave shed of the Shir 
reff's Worsted Co. will be ready for machinery t 
be set up and operated 


*Massachusetts, Middleboro. 
Nemasket Worsted Mills has 
pose of installing two new high pressure boilers 
This concern is reported to have a | 
ahead with good 
winter. 


The 


plant of the 
closed Tt 


pur 





e number 


fall and 


pri yspects 


*Massachusetts, Millbury. On Monday, July 20, 
the Nemasket Worsted Mills started up. Plant 
has been shut down for two weeks while two new 
boilers were set up and other repairs mad 
Fancy worsteds for men’s wear are manufactured 
on 70 looms. The capital stock is $75,000. C. W 
3arnes is pres., agent and buyer and George B 
Sanford is treas. The product is sold through 
Stevens, Sanford, Cushman & Jordan. A dye 
I equipped f yarn and 


nouse 
cloth is operated 





STOCK, 


for dyeing raw 





Pennsylvania, Bridgeport. Repairs will be made 


to the power department and other parts of th 
mill of the I. W. Smith Woolen Co. during the 


next few days. To facilitate work on improve- 
ments the plant will be shut down for ten days or 
two weeks. Six sets and 38 looms are operated on 
cassimeres, fabric being dyed and finished at the 
plant and sold direct. 


Webster. The woolen depart- 


Slater & Sons, Inc., closed last Satur- 


Massachusetts, 


ment of S. 






day for two weeks at least, with no definite assur 
ince that the mill will reopen then For some 
time this department has been running on short 
time [he other departments of this company will 

it be affected by the shut down of the woolen 


iepartment 
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Ideal for Textile Mills © 


Plymouth Rope Drives 


Cost 


less 





Their high effi- to The absence of 


ciency together . slip, great steadi- 
. install 
with their great ness of motion, 


durability and 











small amount of 
wide adapta- space required, 
bility make it freedom from 


well worth while electricaldisturb- 





for every textile ances especially 







man to look into fit them for use 


the great merits in textile mills. 


of Plymouth They can be run 













Manila Rope in any direction 

Drives for his Cost and power trans- 

mill. Get full ; mitted any dis- 
less 

particulars. tance. 


to 


maintain 






Send for bock on Rope Driving. 


Plymouth Cordage Co. 


North Plymouth, 
Mass. 
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The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales 


CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 


The Cotton Market. expect t le to start up th 
ae 
July 


and domestic mills ‘lorida, Jennings No. definite 


rge crop have been re been made by W I Privett ior pt »p' 1 
1 1 pla yn thread and similar products will 
in prices during the past 1 ' 1 


arrangements 


ured e project is successful M1 
+r ; } ) 1 1 
n running time of the ivett is ie) development of wate 


rop 1s as yet but a 10On oO! electricity 


ia lor operating 

spect. Spinners have bought sparingly, the 
2 onnecticu Ta +} ( 

being in still lower prices than pre necticut, Norwich. a 


L the Falls Co. shut down for 
The movement in sight : ; 


. 1 
Tit VO weeKs 
ron cae 

' a which time necessary ; : 

24 is reported by the Chronicl 

follows 


Saturday, July 11, 


lor 


Connecticut, Willimanti [The plant of Max 
Pollack, manufacturer of thread and spool cotton, 
13,219,673 balk is to be « juipped with a 
10,834,325 bale protection 


13,148,907 bales Maine, Westbrook The Dana Warp M 
10,015,460 bale soon erect a large new building. Duri 
10,621,142 bale ( lation 


n will be laid for 


July 24 


July 11,180,077 bales 
1QO00-07 July 20 


sprinkler system for fir 
1905-00 July 

1GO4-05 July 
1903-04 July 
1902-03 July 1 Ww 

ri a ei ait ne Rell ae Be eae wide, 200 ft. long and 5 st 
: Ree eee fa se lassachusetts, Adams 
authority at 2,133,543 bales, a machinery will be added by W 
bales on corresponding and all the old machinery 
in 1906, and 2,991,351 1 \ new building i 


amount of ne 
ikett & S 


} 


i 


Plut 
overhaulec 


of the plant, the 


vy Waters & Fleming 
provements will be 
anada, New Brunswick, Milltown The St. : 


ix Cotton Mill of the C 


comp 


company will be equ 
anadian Colored Cotton 


visting O tube an skein winding 
s Co., Ltd., are replacing some of the , old produc \ 
ining trames with new trame 
machines A ri lrive is | 


place of the ol rear and 


suitable for thread n 


manning 
Ne li< 


and adding open 
yeing installed also 
belt drive Chey 


‘otton warps have been the sol 
improvements are be 
reduced about one 


WEIMAR BROS. Cotte MANUFACTURERS OF 


n Mercerized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES. 


Phone Connections. 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT al 


BALING PRESOES Uj TL 


ARE THE STANDARD ea 
ae 


1908 











Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size ee Any Power 









Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C, HYDRAULIC, 





KNUCKLE JOINT, 





Get Your Supplies from the Manufacturers. 


ra Samet ro 
WOOL OIL Larcher § Ce | ARD 
COMPOUND ———<rermeeo._—__ 


The Excelsior Compounds are the best lubricating and 
AND softening products for wool, cotton, wool and cotton mixed. 


Eliminates the scouring process and effects large saving in time 
and soap. They willnot gum inthe cards 


Write for prices and particulars. 


SOFTENER OLIVE OIL TALLOW SOAP 


Handles heavy cases in a Time-Saving 
Way—The Economy Steel Tiering Machine 


Goods are put in place with ease and economy. The largest 
amount of stock can be stored in the smallest possible space and 
yet be instantly accessible. In use in representative mills. 
Investigate its merits and ’twill be in use ‘in yours. Write 
for prices. 


Economy Engineering Co. *°thicago in” * 


























We have held OUR REPUTATION as Progressive 
Manufacturers. Do not forget this when ordering GAGES. 


r 25 YEARS 










ORIGINAL SINGLE BELL 
CHIME WHISTLE _A Truthful Gage 
Mormanious 1s the only GOOD 
“Pleasing. » | GAGE. 
: This Company manufactures, pesides the above a large variety of J 


articles used in connection with steam engines and boilers, all of which 
are standard quality, and may be relied upon. Send for Catalogue. 


CROSBY STEAM CACE & VALVE CO. 


Stores: BOSTON, NEW YORK, Office and Works: 
cS CHICAGO, LONDON. BOSTON, MASS. 















Yarn Department. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


The Cotton Yarn Market. 


yarn market has been very dull. 
ile there was a strong effort to advance prices 
a level based on the recent advanced cotton 
market, the effort met with very little success. 
The tendency of the market is downward, al- 
there is nardly a number on the list that 
made at a profit on prices that have been 
recently. 


Eastern Two-Ply 
It is our experience that more spinners are cur ¥ 


or shutting down at present than at any 
year. Any material improvement in the 
demand would place yarn on a basis of 


pound above its present price. 


The b 


2c. to 3C 


elief in better business during the fall is 
very strong, and the outlook is considerably more 


Egyptian Weaving Yarns. 
hopeful. We quote a llows: 


Single Skeins Combed 


Ic. more from 


35s, and 2c. above 


Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CoO., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





+ 1908 


Gives the High Silk-Like Lus 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns tre in Knit Goods and Woven 


Fabrics. 


Novelty Yarss saat “e™ * oe Pt ee 
Cotten Warts cir eee 
and Printed. 







GREENE & DANIELS MFG. Co., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps. 


DYE SULPHUR BLACKS DIRECT IN COPS, CONES OR TUBES. 
Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 


in any manner desired by the trade. Pawtucket, R. I. 


MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Doubile Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 




















THE 
BANDING 
—MADE ByY- 


=. J. TOOHEY & CO., of Fart River, miase. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 






9, tS SARS 8 ne Se ee nee ne Sah SSS SEES USA SNES ES SS SS USES SUNT 
0 






The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 


Correspondence Solicited 
Mills at Rainbow, Conn. Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 















Southern high grade mule yarn: 






Cones 
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1g the shut-down have been given 


21% 


22 
- 
/ 


21 
OO ta RI ar i eal ae Oe aie a fas a cee 213 
Ss — ee 
ind 22s et . 22%-23} 
4S 233 
Southern frame yarn, lower grades: 
s and 8s 17 
17) 
Eastern cones (high grade quality): 
l 1! 
12s 22 
14s 22 
16s 237 
iSs 233 
=e 2414-243 
Skein yarn (mostly Southern) 
4s and &s soit .. 16 
os and 12s 17 
4 20s 1714-18! 
2 1g 
24/2 17 
10/2 17 
20/2 18! 
20) > 
30/2 22 
<a 27 
( 3 ack is 
2/3 slack 17 
o/3 arpet 16 
S/3 la 16! 
0/4 | 10% 
, + 
Warps (Southern): 
Os 12 17 
14s 17 
16s is 
20s to 22 1S'4-19 
26s 20 
14/2 Is 
10/2 Is! 
20/2 19 
24/2 21 
0/2 22 
Oo/2 28 
Mixed colored yarns (m twist, half colors) 
6s to 10s ; ; 18-19 
12s to 14s halen" 19-20 
6s to 18s 201-22 
Mock Egyptian, 2c. advance over white 
Egyptian, 5 to 6c. above the best quality white 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The Troy Cotton & 
Woolen Mfg. Co. started July 6 with the new Har 
riss-Corliss engine after having been stopped four 

eeks while it was being installed. Other im 
rovements made to the machinery equipment dur 
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JAMES E, MITCHELL (CO,, °O82322%es. 
Cotton Yarns 


AND COTTON CLOTHS. 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
73 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 


Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
25 South Tryon Street, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CATLIN & CO., 


Cotton Yarns. 





345 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
67 Chauncy Street, BOSTON, 
128-130 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
605 Medinah Temple, CHICAGO, 





Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
CHICAGO. BALTIMORE. ST. LOULS, 


A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


DEp’T. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COTTON YARNS 


66-72 LEONARD STREET - - NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 
Mronmexee> { COTTON YARNS. 
LUDWIC LITTAUER, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 109 Greene St., New York 








| SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MOHAIR 


Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk 
Mercerized, Turkey Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


SILK MILL, BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


High Grade Hosiery Yarn 


White and Colors. Ali Numbers. Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes 
SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN 


Black and White. Double and Twist for Woolen Trade 
CANNON MILLS britectptia orice, 205-7 chestnut st 


Cc. MOORE & CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


S.W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 
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Cotton Yarns 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 
in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 


Ave. 1908 


WwW. F. Stiles, Treac. 


OR SW5E LT. Mitts 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 





Jenckes Spinning Company 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Carded and Combed single and twisted Yarns and Threads from Peeler, 

Sea Island and Egyptian Cottons, on Cops, Cones and Tubes 

or in Skeins and Warps. Six 


Cord Thread Yarns a Specialty Bleached or in colors 





GRANT YARN CoO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


YARNS °° 
"a WARP 


F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TAPES, BINDINGS, NARROW FABRICS AND 
EDGINGS FOR NOVELTY CURTAINS 


Office, 528 Cherry St. Factories, 529 & 531 Arch St. and 
524 Cherry St., and Germantown Ave. & Bristol St. 
PHILADELPHIA 








Century Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers of 


Hosiery Yarns 


Nos. !Os to 30s Sell Direct 
South Boston an ee Virginia 


MARYLAND WOOL AND COTTON EXCHANCE 
906-908 Streeper St., Baltimore, Md. 


High Grade 
Hosiery and 
Weaving Yarns 
all colors. 





ery, Dyehouse, 
Spool, Cone and 
Twist Mill. 
















Simplex Yarn Tables. 


Showing equivalent sizes of different systems of number- 
ing yarn; cotton, woolen, worsted, etc., so that the sizes of 
different standards may be quickly compared. Also con- 
tains a number of other valuable yarn tables for designers, 
manufacturers and knitters. PRICE 50c. Textile World 
Record, Boston, 





Testing of Yarns. 


Count-Twist-Strength-Moisture-Chemical Test 


When in doubt apply to 


NEW YORK SILK CONDITIONING WORKS 
138-140-142 Spring St., New York 


Ballou Yarn Co. 


PROVIDENCE. R. I. 
Harness and Seine Twines and other Job 
Gi Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers 


SED YARN SPECIALTIE 


C. M. BLAISDELL, G. A. BLAISDELL, 
Pres. and Treas Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
Established 1860—Incorporated 1893. 


' THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
COTTON, 2Enrzian 


PERUVIAN 
American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill 


from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points. 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 


Reels for Cotton “ett 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CoO., 


2124 to 2120 East York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





Lowell Meet the requirements 


of any cotton, woolen 


Crayons or worsted mill. 


May we send samples? 15 colors and white. 
Lowell Crayon Co., ,,0rigiss' Lowell, Mass. 


*? Manufactorers 
| Trade Mark on every box. 
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The Woolen and Worsted Yarn Market. 





Spinners OI Ww 


yrsted yarns report that there has 


been any increase in the demand for 


great 
rns. The orders are small and mostly for sam- 
lots, the spinners reporting business as spas- 


one week brightening up and the next 


th hardly any orders. In spite of the fact that 


spinners of both French and English spun yarns 


1im that prices have increased, due in a sense to 


the ] 


firm c< wool 


leeting the 


mdition of market, they are 

manufacturers half way when good or- 

ers are to be placed in order that they may keep 
ir machinery running. 

French claim ‘that 


spinners 


they are able, in 


iny instances, to keep their frames running nice- 

yn what orders they have and that prices on all 
imbers from single 20s to 4os filling, from 
2/20s to 50s warp, will advance fully 5 per cent., 


und in some cases a little 


and 
higher Spinners of 
and above, are of 


will 


and the same may be said of 


Bradford bloods 


yarns, in I/4 


opinion that these advance from 


2 1/2 to 


yarns 
5 per cent., 
2/36s which have a!so gone up 


[The middle West is still complaining about the 


wness of the large retailers in placing their 
fall orders; the mills selling the jobbing trade 
iming that they are doing about the same 








unt of business that 


mi they did last year, but 
that they have been compelled to get a great many 
more orders to keep up the same volume, as the 
usiness placed so far has been in small lots. 
Eastern business is still and 
this 


goods manufactur- 


improving some 


good orders have been end. 


received from 


The sweater and fancy knit 


+ 


ers still continue to place orders for yarns, both 


voolen and worsted of the higher grades, re- 
porting that they expect a better business on 
these goods this yeer than they have had for some 
time The underwear manufacturers are still 
quiet, but some very small orders are coming in 

m this trade, while the hosiery business is re- 


ported as gradually picking up. 


[he spring season for men’s wear is now open- 


ig up and most of the mills are taking sample 
lers. The belief in the market is that in the 
ar future the mills will begin to run full time 


that in all probability buyers will not be able 
like 
the 


Cotton worsteds are not doing 


get deliveries as quickly as they would 


chief fabrics the resists in 


called for are 
new mode colors 


ich unless the styles are exceptionally good and 


fabrics cheap. Rain cloths are not selling to 


ny great extent ard there are few being called 


It is expected that it will be September or 


tober before there is any demand for them 
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Rhoads Leather Belting 


saves time waste. It is built for service,—continu- 
ous service onthe long run. Its strength, trueness, 
and the fact that it is thoroughly and permanently 
stretched get this result. It does the work and 
keeps doing it. 


J.E. RHOADS & SONS 


PHILADELPHIA: 12 No. Third St. Boston; 105-111 Summer St. 
NEw YorRK: 40 Fulton St. Hamblet & Hayes Co., Eastern Agts. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del. 


_LINEN YARN IMPORTER.“ 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORE. 
Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 

For Weaving Purposes. 

Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 


Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


DUNCAN & YOUNGS 
95 Worth Street, NEW YORK 


Practical Manufacturers of 


YARNS, THREADS, TWINES, CORDS, ROPE 


AND MILL SUPPLIES 
Anything in the line you cannot get anywhere else 
apply to us. 








FRANK A. TIERNEYW-, 
TOPS, NOILS, ROVINGS, YARNS. 


Wool, Silk, Mohair, Camels Hair, Ramie. 
Garnetted Stocks 
Silk also Ramie Tops and Noils, Ramie, Silk, and 
Silk Noil Yarns, 
Special Textile Fibres and Novelties. 
Wool Exchange Bldg., 260 West Broadway, New York. 





MILL CRAYONS speciaury 


Made in 15 Colors and White 


2 Grades. 
Write for Quotat 


Howe [ill Crayon Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company 


WORSTED YARNS 


100 Boylston Street, - 


Freach h Syetem. i 


B. F. BOYER Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


_ Bradford System. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, River Ave. and Marlton St. 


CAMDEN, N. J- 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURINC CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow 


Fabrics 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY. 


one Connection 


WORSTED YARNS 
RICHARD CAMPION. 


SELLING AGENT FOR 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 


300 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EDDY & STREET, 


Cotton, Woolen 


Yarns and Braids 


Worsted, Spun Silk. 
FPROVIDENCE, FR. I. 


Beacon Narrow Fabric Co. 


Braids @ Tapes 


Notre Dame St. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPHIA. 


W oolena« Merino 
YARN S$ 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 


EATON RAPIDS, MICF. 


Bradford System French System 


‘STEPHENSON & Co. 
Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


240 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Woolen Yarns 


WALTER McCOOK 


BELL TELEPHONE 576 Bourse 
LOMEARD 3790 Philadelphia 


Joseph D. Swoyer & Co., 


Manufactur on Merchants 


Woolen, Worsted and Cotton Yarns 


HOWARD AND BERKS STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ers and Commissi 
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re 


nad 
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nticipated that these cloths will take the 
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CHART SHOWING 


goods are all very slow There is 


thibets 


some 
and goods on this order to be 


up into overcoatings. In some quarters it 


place 
loths 


Im ¢ 


fancy woolen trade, for men’s 


ier is not bright, but there are 


*s out in the new mode 


well; this is the exc p 


as many of the woolen 


Che 
novel 


Plain 


more in de 


is very quiet 


igh grade 


al d 


cheviots 


in shadow mercerized stripes 


s and are going to be 
number of 


the 


this season than for a 


While 


ry promising it Is 


the outlook at present time 1 


inticipated that August 
ptember will see I ing business on 


dre goods | no material 
the 


make 


between the fall and 


spring as manu 


rs, in all probability, will not up their 


lines while busily engaged with their fall 


demand for carpet yarns has been small 
Té el be 
ym this We 


and 


rs not that there will any imme 


quarter quote as 


to 2/16 low common 
to 2/28 common 
2/20 1/4 blood 

to 2/28 1/4 blood 

to 1/4 blood idole eaentne 
RINNE «5: 5c. tian alter whi gipien a abiew Sire 
3/8 blood 

3/8 blood 

3/8 blood 


1/2 blood 1.00-1.021%4 
delaine , ~« F.IC-t.325 


Lessee. 60-62% 
6744-70 
70-72 


delaine 1.15-1 
Australian aa ; 20-1. 
Australian 
\ustralian 
lustre 
lustre 


27-1. 


«£4 /2 


I.40-1 


sek sous 


RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS. 


2/30 and 3/32 lustre 

2/36 lustre ; 

1/24 worsted and 
raincloths eis aan sea eats 

1/24 worsted and 120 single cotton for 
raincloths 


90-9214 
9714-1.00 


80s single cotton for 


FRENCH SPUN YARN. 


plood é 75-77 


49°44 
SOo-S2 


1/20 1/4 

1/20 high 1/4 

blood 

2 blood 93-95 

20 high 3/8 Q 
higl 


20 3/8 85-87 


20 I 


7-90 
1/4 blo ve] 53 85 
blood 

1/2 blood 

1/40 1/2 blood 

1/50 delaine Be Sine cia araiactaen 
1/40 Australian 

1/50 Australian 

1/60 Australian 


1°70 Australian 


30 hig 
30 3/8 


I 30 


SS-O 
Qs8-1.00 
1.00-1.05 


1.20-1.22 
1.25-1.30 


—____@ 
Connecticut, Baltic. Contract has bee 
by the Baltic Mills Co. to the Anderson 
Co., of the erection of two 
the reservoir which the Bristol Co 
Connecticut, Danielson The Quinebaug Com 
pany has added 16 new Whitin spinning 
setting them up in the old picker hous« 
in iuture be utilized as a 
plant is running full time 
*Massachusetts, Southbridge. Ney 
being set up in the mill completed so 
for the Central Miils Co. It 
new equipment c 
looms 
New Jersey, Passaic 
installing new spinning m 
Howard & Bullou 
North Carolina, Cumberl 
machinery has 
mill of J 
brick and 
The old building 
e dimensions of the 
7 ft. Electri: power 
Smith-Morgan turbine wheel of 225 horse-power 
distributed by <5 motors, while 


have capacity of 125 


Boston, for 


is building 


frames 
whi 


spinning 


roon 


is underst 
onsists 1 2,000 spin 

The Brighto1 

ichinery 

American M 

ind. A large part of 
been removed from the old 
Frederick Houstor1 & Co. to 
mill recently 


1 
ot} 
sii 


the 
wooden 
the new 
ple ted 

Th 
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com- 
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Dollars and Cents Efficiency is | 
the Only Way to Judge 
Lubricants 


You can pay more per pound or per gallon, and you 
can get oils and greases that cost less than the genuine 


| 





but you CAN’T get any other lubricant which combine. 
the full lubricating value of oil, the cleanliness and last- 
ing properties of grease. You CAN’T get another lubri 
cant that will keep bearings at lower temperature, that 
will last so long, or will save as much power. 

Tellus the speed and type of your bearings and we 
will send sample of NON-FLUID OIL specially adapted 
to your work. 


ORIGINATORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Dept. H 
14-16 Church Street, New York City 


William B. Charles, 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Cotton Yarns, Cotton Cloth, 
Silesia, Sateens, 





For the Underwear Trade. 





Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226 CHESTNUT STREET; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Rag and Shoddy Market. 


All existing conditions contribute to dullness 
the rag and shoddy market. It is the seasor 
light weights, in which only a small amount 
shoddy can be used; what little demand there 
for goods is for the smooth finish, for which w 
substitutes are not adapted; added to these 
tors is the political situation with its promise 
revision of tariff rates. One dealer in waste 
wool substitutes, unable to sit with folded ar: 
for the return of good business, has adopted 1 
drastic remedy of purchasing a mill in which 
use his stock in the manufacture of a standar 
grade of wool gocds. This is an exceptional cas 
but illustrates the trade situation which 
brought it about. We quote as follows: 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 


White yarn, best all wool ................ 42-48 
White knit, all wool, best fine ............ 30-41 
WET: MEIN. BE icine dg cccévccrcesene S0NS-20 
Ljent ware, Omtra GME «x... 5 ccc ce ccccconse 30-98% 
New pure indigo blue ..................++ 30-33 
Merino. 
Fine light, all wool 25-27 
Medium light, all wool apie tintentore aan, eee 
Fame DERE: SE GOEL okie iccccccnccccces SRA 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade .......... 20-22% 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 ............ 15-18 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool .......... 20-22 


Red flannel, all wool ietie aaa ck eee 4 
Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, 

PRES. cate tc cece Eee eee in eet eles ena 
Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2 15%-18 


WOOLEN RAGS. 


Fine merchant tailors ............2eccee++ 10-13% 
CN, STE CINDID: 4 asc: s Ge ssjecesicccccee ce APAg 
NNN, ovina vp sicd sagen dos denis he wane ce ama. SSeS 
Slacks Lata Sc Reo Ch Cee ee ere es eee LP aS 
eee: TNE, MAE ocx vicecsiciosrececsieuince Merse 
NN UN ar So Sy cre: cas shen atuvene st ete imeanaine OS 
SG Se es en rea oo) | 
Worsteds. 

Blue 14-19 
Black B= a ea einen aoa! ee 
‘ 

Serges. 

DP sud yaeearaeeckeaurbeksee Mee 

=. 

New blue 

Flannels. 
New scarlet Lt a ee ee 
ee et eee ne ey 
RURINNL” Se 8c aha tas enim walemereres ST 
SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 

ANE See ERM oe oi cas dled and aeb ages 6-8 
Cee Wet INES os.d kad cd sd aewsevascceie BORG 


Ce a) ER Sosa cite paler tl ev ER nes< ae 


fla 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers. So. Manchester, Conn. 


Trams, Organzine and Spun Silks in the hank, or on 
spools and cones for woolen manufacturers. 

Silks for electrical uses, insulation and special purposes 
made to order. 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods for Trimming 
Knit Goods. 


Dress Silks, Satins, Linings, Priated Pongees, Foulards 
and Decorative Silks; Upholstery Goods, Ribbons, 
Sashes, Plushes and Velvets. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. Co., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle“& Co.,54 Howard Ste— 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 188-190 Market St.—Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


Crochet Lace Edgings 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, 
Sewing Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. 


Write for Prices and Samples. 


George W. Chapin, 229-231 enureh st., Phitadeiphia. 













Yid blue flannels . nae 814-10 

Md plaids ; ; 8-9 

White stockings 20-22% 

White hood stock 21-23 

Cle ls g-12 
-_—— o— ——_——— 






Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 







Acids. 
\cet 00 Ibs 2.60-3.25 
Cit mest 50-50 
(xa , 8-9 
Sul 6 100 lb 1.20-1.85 
Mur 18 ~vee Laie 
stals ; 20-30! 
















Z 82-2.26 
p 2.80- 3.32 
\ 2 4-0'/2 
690 
Db 4-7/2 
Br I 24-50 
Copps 65-82 
€: 20-24 
I S ¢ t 18-20 
1 ‘ ’ 
i Gi hye Salt 50-05 
t P cl 11-12 
powdered 1] 12 
hor S O'4 
S bon 1.62-1.76 
: S sti 1 est 60 per cent 1.73-1.90 
S \m 70-83 
4 lié 
: \ d 4-6 
j 
i \ picric, be S 27-20 
tannic, cor 30-41 
\ é gg 60-70 
24-32 
\liz é ed 17 
\y 
\I 11-14 
t \ t 13 
B t yt pot \me 10-10 
B S 8-8 
Bi 4 


Durham. About $50,000 is 


Durham Cotton Mfg. Co 









juipment 















4 North Cat 1, Rockingham. The capital stock 

the Roberdel Manufacturing Co. will be in- 
is creased fror $200,000 to $500,000 for the purpose 
; of enlarging the busines Heavy plaids and ging- 
ij hams are manufactured on an equipment of 14,000 


ing spi! es and 604 
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ALL GRADES 
PULLED AND FLEECE WOOLS 
FOREIGN NOILS, CARPET WOOLS. 
COTTON WASTE. 
SOUTH BRD STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


William B. Charles, 


Amsterdam, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Cotton and Wool Wastes 


COTTON YARNS 


45 





Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production 





Correspondence solicited. 
Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’ 








Carpet Manufacture 


W. H. H. 


Shepperson’s Code, 1878, 
SLACK & BRO. 


SHODD SPRINCFIELD, VT. 
__ Established 1871 FLOCKS 





By FRED BRADBURY 


The only complete work on the subject. 





A handsome volume, bound in dark green cloth, gold lettering; 
ver 300 pages; 250 illustrations and 3 colored plates. 
Price $3.00—Carriage Prepaid. 

A reliable book on carpet and rug manufacture that will strongly 
appeal to the manufacturer and designer. It is written in an easy 
style, combining text and illustrations in a manner that gives the 
perfect technical book, 

The chapters are: Designing, Color, Brussels Carpets, Wiltor 
Carpets, Tapestry Carpets, Axminster Carpets, Chenille Axmins 


ter Carpets, Kidderminster and Scotch or Ingrain Carpets. 


LORD & NAGLE CO. Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


Chemische Aniline Works 








fMPanufacturers of 


Entbracin & Coal Tar Products 
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FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM: 


= HOME new york 


Organized 1853 MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 


Cash Capital, 83,000,000. 
ASSETS January Ist, 1908 < = - - $20,862,698 
LIABILITIES (Including Capital) - . . 13,659,487 
RESERVE AS A CONFLAGRATION SURPLUS - 500.000 
NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 6,703.211 
phils a Shida Wetnas: Surplus as Regards Policy-holders = - 10,203,211 
cisco andother con- | Losses Paid Since Organization Over - - 110,000,000 


lagi itions, _ 


Note amount of 


surplus after p! 


HOME = Policy [S prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 
holders everywhere ler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks 
protection, generally, having a special department for the 
Which is sure, not- consideration of such business. 
withstanding  con- 


flagrations any- ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANNEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres AREUNAH M. BI 

DERICK C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres CHARLES L. T 
RENCE A. LUDLUYM, Asst. Sec'y 


where. ii aaecaeain 
. Secretary 


Rl 
CLA t. Secretar 














Arkansas, Nashville. James McMahon advises in cash, and to be used for the purchase of ma 
that he and his father, Martin McMahon, of Knox- chinery equipment and for operating the 
ville, Tenn., have contracted to buy the property of |The Philadelphia parti ill subscribe $2,500 and 
he Arkans: len Mill, Inc., from the receiver. manage th lanufacturing a lling ends. TI 
it the purcl has not yet gone through. Mr plan eliminates all the objectionable features 

Mahon st that provided the citizens of tained the one submitted a few weeks 
shville will give a bonus of $500 he will start v1 

lant on flannels, blankets, jeans and yarns, 

aki necessary repairs The bonus is 

raised and probably the industry will be 
Mr. McMahon was until recently em 

n Philadelphia. The machinery of the Ar 

Woolen Mills consists at present of one 

ards, 240 spindles and 11 looms with steam 

a dyeing and finishing department. If 

arted they will add 4 broad looms. 
ill twister suitable for stock- 


number of nar w reeds. 


‘ 
Th 
to 
Connecticut, Norwi 
tarted on Monday 
ds but littl 
t this company has follo 
nent suggested by the c 


te 


le Delow 


Connecticut, Norwich. nother proposition 
has been made. to > Board of Trade by W. P ‘Georgia, Blakeley. D. W. Jai ’ 
McClure and < ciat yf the National Automatic nd W. H. Powe f t | e, are interested 
Knitter Co f is proposed to’ with C. M. Deal in organizing ew cotton manu- 


ompany with capital stock of $100,000 facturing company Ss previously reported, it 
& 


h will be common. $ is to be paid 


( xpecter to 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS CO, 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL 





PURPOSES. 
MERCERIZERS AND DYVERS. 


New York Office: 
Room 911 New York Life Building, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

























Peter B. MCMANvs, Pres. and Treas Epwarp J. McCauGuey, Secy. and Mgr. Joun McManus, Vice-Pres 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers, Bleachers and A »reerizers of 


Cotton Yarns 
in skein, and long and short 
CHAIN WARPS 


Fast Colors a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity 30,000 lbs. 


Fast Colors and Black 
for Worsted Trade. 


Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Established 1881. 
GLOBE DYE WORKS GCO., 23228206 neu 


BLEACHERS w MER cs E R I Z E R S 


f OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 
F Sate td ene ee tn, Geek Pa. 140 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 











; YARNS CONE 
| = Ea. BLEACHING and DYEING ~—&,,. 
AND ESPECIALLY FOR THE FOR 


i amine on cones) KNIT GOODS TRADE nee 
"| Schuylkill Haver Bleach and Dye Works, samver rowrann,  $chuylkill Haven, Pa. 


| 
f i N. B, Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 
; 


JOHN FF. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Works 
: BLEACHERS 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes 
{ Turkish Towels Made Up to Suit the Trade and Shipped to Any Point 


2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Office, 2557 Orianna Street Correspondence Solicited 


THE SOLWAY DYEINC & TEXTILE CO., 


PAWTUCKET, fF. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in Long or Short Chain Warps and Skein in FAST COLORS, for all purposes. 
Also Dyers of Genuine Turkey Reds. 









DYERS AND BLEACHERS 


FIRTH & FOSTER Co. 


Dyers and Finishers 
York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 
Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, P meetin, Satins and Henriettas. Panamas, 
Poplins, Serges and Cheviots, Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Solic . ' olo rings. Also Suitings anc 7 loaki ings. 
Specialt in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eolienne repes anc id Henriettas and al high class wool 
issues like Batiste, Voiles and Foules, Also, Cotton and Wool Goods , Me ee ty Linings and Lasting 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF ABOVE 


UTIGA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING C0. 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, India Linons. 
Everything in White Goods. 


John MacManus, Superintendent. 


CrHADWNWAYICKS, N. Y. 


The Western Thread and Dye Works 


COTTON AND MERCERIZED DYEING AND BLEACHING 
CONE AND TUBE WINDING 


2ist Street and Marshall Boulevard, CHiIiCcCAaGeo 


We are Dyers of all kinds of YARNS cotton" Warps 


We are sure we can give you better work and _ bette 
service than you can get elsewhere. A trial will cenvince. 


I. BROPHY'S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY, Pawtucket Dyeing "===" 


Dyers of 
Dyers of Skein Silk COTTON 
ioe ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES and Bleaching Co. YARNS and 


Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. + sega Scher Sees ga nea STOCKINET 


Co., Manufacturers of Glazed 
Yarns. 
Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. “ 
Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk. 232 Front St., Pawtucket, ms. 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


51 ano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR Le OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
‘ROYAL"' PRESS PAPERS 
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Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

They are the 


standards. 


| 
| 


BOSSON @ LANE, 


————— NI ANULACTURERS—— 

ALIZARINE ASSISTANT B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 
TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 

SOLUBLE OILS CELLULINE—For cotton warps 

OLEINE SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 


— Re RTE RL ee BET 


atk Jie Sik STE CSTE CTE as 


you size or finish your goods, 


you strip your goods, 


DIASTAFOR 


can show 
ADVANTAGES 


from standpoint of economy 
as well as quality of fabric. 


Rei eo. yf | Built Right 


ee ee | a a 1) a oe 


a 
Fy 
: 
' 
: 
i 
@ | 


eel = ee 
<a 11 a 1 ee 1 ee 1 ee ee ee ce ee eee 








DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestulis ana 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA | 
and 2 B EXTRA. Direct Sulphur Colors, 


PYROGEN BLUER . Faster than Indigo, 
PYROGEN INDIGO. . 


. e light and Washing. 


Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 


” Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
| Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 


122 Pearl Street, f NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 


= Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 


SoLEe AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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THIOGENE COLORS 


Sulphur Colors for cotton dyeing. 


MONOCHROME COLORS 


Fast one-dip mordant dyes. 


RESIST COLORS All shades 


H. A. Metz @ Co., 


122 Hudson Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. Montreal, Canada 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada 

Providence, R. I. Chicago, Il. Hamburg, Germany 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


FARBENFABRIKEN of ELBERFELD CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 
























Alizarine, Aniline Colors 
and Dye Stuffs 


17 HUDSON STREET 
NEW YORK. 






BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICACO 
32 IndiaSt. 27 Pine St. 9-l1No. WaterSt. 133 E. Kinzie St. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. TORONTO. CANADA 
509-513 Trust Building 14 Front St., East 
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Berlin Aniline Works  scston. eniscccna. chicago 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Cincinnati 


SPECIALTIES Manufacturers and Importers of 


Sulphur Blacks, Suiphur Biues, sulphur |/ Aniline and Alizarine 


Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 


satan en tots COLORS 
GEISENHEIMER & CQ, | Aniline Salt and Oil, 


189 Front Street, NEW YORK. Aniline Colors. 


Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. 
TANS A SPECIALTY. 
Oehler Works 


weit 19 Peast Street, Boston, Mass. SULPHUR BLACKS, BLUES, BROWNS 


136 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


Atlanta, Ga. CHEMICALS. 


AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 
Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 
AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 
SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 
Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U. S. Agents 


113 Broad Street New York—85 Water Street. Philadelphia —132 Chestnut Street 





G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


wa, CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
Wi TANKS AND VATS 

HTT For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 

71} ) Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 


ty Sprinkler Systems and al/ purposes. 
TT Ty 
hp Office 1429 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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. BRANCHES: 
229 N. Front St., Philadelphia. 
e 1S O O. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 
y 196 Michigan St., Chicago. 
451-453 Washington St., NEW YORK. 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 


416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 


KALLE Ke Cco., Incorporated 


Selling Agents for 


ANILINE COLORS 


Manufactured by 
KALLE & CO., A. C., Biebrich-on-the-Rhine, Cermany 
Main Office, 530-36 Canal St., New York. Branches, Boston, Providence, Phi adelphia, Greensboro, WN. C. 


vi HT BIA | Aniline Colors sear 


We-Fu-Go and Scaife Water Soft Chemicals 


ening Plants, and Scaife Water for Textile Manufacturers 
Filters can be seen in actual opera- 


tion in Textile Plants in any part Bichromates Potash & Soda 


of the U.S. Apparatus designed to 


suit se sie me = ~ Wyandotte Textile Soda 
F. E. ATTEAUX @ CoO. 


Illustrated Catalogue 


MUGEN CIMT | ottcu” nteaco | atonteeat’  Giosenvit 


DYE STICKS TEXTILE SOAPS AND 
Grow Cedar for Gotion Weskvete, “Specal Hawodae COTTON SOFTENERS 


Standard No. 1 and “Selects”? without knots, grades, for 
= Dyeing. Manufactured bv, prices and all information 
om 


E. M. HAEDRICH, 'NICETOWN SFG. CQ., 


601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., ee Philadelphia. 4303-09 No. 18th Street, Philadelphia. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 
Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gume, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 


Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH GRADE GOODS. 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
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Our latest Vacuum Dyeing [lachine 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


For Raw Stock, Cotton and 
Wool Dyeing. 





Special Advantages 
















Condition of Stock, 





The only perfect 





Durability, 






machine for 


Sulphur Black 





5 Production, 








. Labor Saving 
Dyeing. a 





WorKS, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. T. FRUSHER, SELLING AGENT 
Db. M. HEY, MANAGER. 59 AND 61 PEARL St., NEW YORK. 


Printing Rollers 

COPPER Singe Plates 

| and Sheets 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 








Waters’ Dyeing Machine 


This cut shows a new and useful machine patented 
by D. F. Waters for the dyeing of any color on 
Worsted, Woolen, Cotton and Merino Yarns, 
















Our Guarantee: 


Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. 


CYPRESS LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TANKS C8 










Being snccessfully operated by some of the largest 
manufacturers in the country. 

The saving of labor will more than pay for a 
machine in afew months, 

Capacity ; 2,000 lbs. a day per man. 







Machine can be seen in operation at any time’ at OF ALL KINDS nt eld | Te 
my plant where I have 13 in operation all the time. nt —- , 
Factories at se Lee By 
D. F, WATERS, Apalachicola, Fla. et 


53 and 55 Wister St., GERMANTOWN, < and 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Boston, Mass. 






Established 1868. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Cedar Vats an Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete. 
Down Tews Office, 140 Chestout Street, Corner Second. 


Hours from 12 te * 
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MILL EQUIPMENT 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


WILSON FILTERS — FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
eountry, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 


Philadelphia 
Textile School 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Oldest in America 
Most Complete in the World 


Endorsed by the Leading 
Educators and Manutacturers 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 


Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing 


Special Courses in 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 


For illustrated 
Year Book and other information, address 


E. W. France, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets - - «+ = Philadelphia 


LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOCL 


Fits for the best positions in all brancnes 
of the textile industry both commercial 
and manufacturing. 


Complete courses in Cotton Manufacture, 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacture, Design- 
ing, Chemistry and Dyeing and Textile En- 
gineering. All courses include thorough 
training in Mechanics, Advanced Mathe- 
matics, Mechanical Drawing, Chemistry, 
Decorative Art, Weaving, etc. 


Complete equipment for applied instruc- 
sion. 


Fall term begins Sept. 29, 1908 


For Catalogue Address 


CHAS. H. EAMES, S. B., Principal, 


Lowell, [ass. 


’ 






























Trade Mark 


General Offic 





Business Estebliched 
mm 1859 LONDON PARIS 


Sole M an 





WILLIAM C. 


For Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s Goods. 


Latest Styles. 
Best Workmanship. 
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AN INSTRUMENT OF 
“OVERLOCK” MACHINE 


le Mark) Pat. April 5; 1892) 


For TRIMMING, SEAMING (or Hemming or Overedging) and COVERING 
Raw Edges of Knit Underwear and llosiery 
in ONE OPERATION at 
3000 Perfect Stitches per Minute 


WILLCOX & GIBBS '’SEWING MACHINE 





AUG. 





PRECISION! 


ice upheld by U.S. Court of Appeals 


“9 
es: 658 BROADWAY, cor. BOND STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
MILAN DRESDEN BRUSSELS 


AUTOMATIC IRONING AND PRESSING 





No Broken Buttons 





ate, s> inexpensive to maintain and is of such lar 


ing through its use. For parti 


mills using our machinery address us at our factory, 


Saves Half Your expense 


me Consolidated «5 «+ ™. Company 


South Norwalk, Conn. 


ufacturers of the “ Craw” Automatic Ironing and Pressing Machine 


BUL 


MAKER OF 


Drying Form Boards 


OF EVERY VARIETY. 























MACHINES FOR Knit Gor 















This machine irons and presses ribbed and flat underwear and 
other knit goods, giving a fine, smooth, attractive finish, which 
cannot bé as easily obtained in any other way. It dees not break 
buttons and can be adjusted to all grades, It is so easy to oper 
ge capacity that 
knitting mills throughout the country effect fully 50 per cent, sav- 
lars, prices and list of knitting 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


BUILT BY 


SCHUBERT’ & SALZER 


Largest Manufacturers of all classes of Hosiery Machines. 


The plant, which is located in Chemnitz, Germany, declared by engineering 

experts and hosiery manufacturers to be the finest of its kind, is equipped with the most 

modern American and European machine tools, employing 1600 skilled workmen. 
These machines have been proven the best constructed and most productive in the 


market for the manufacture of cotton, lisle and silk hosiery and since their introduction 


into this country 13 years ago have always been the leaders among a number of competi- 
tive makes, as upon trial they have fully borne out all that is claimed for them. 


REFERENCES: 
All the leading manufacturers of full fashioned hosiery in this country. 
individual order for 65 eighteen section machines placed recently by the new milli 
concern, the Brown-Moore Hosiery Co. of Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 
OTTO WALTHER, = 507 Bourse, 








| 
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Wildman Manufacturing Co. 


Norristown, Penn., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


Automatic Sie ere Electric 


bd 4 = = | . 
Stop 47 We as Cloth 


Motions , a —/ | Cutters 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery, Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Etc. 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


WOW. Boas MAX NYDECCER NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 435 BOURSE BLDC. 
All Special Machines for Any Article That Is Knit 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System G. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony 


18 Section ‘*‘ COTTON HILSCHER” Machine for Full Fashioned Hosiery, Silk, Cotton, Wool, ete. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 


GROSSER Flat Hnitting Machines 
For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power 
MACHINES. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mit- 
tens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 


CIRCULAR FRENCH FRAMES 


C. Terrot Séhne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the 
best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece Linings, 
Gloves, Special a-jour (openwork) Fabrics, etc. 


RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rip Warp Knitting Machines. ] 


For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk, wool 
cotton. 


Numerous Patents Covering Special Improvements 


hy 


The LOOPER THAT LOOPS! 


Two thread lock stitch machine with reli- 
able trimmer and raveller producing inais- 
tructible, fiat elastic seam. 

No I{osiery or Underwear plant up to date 
without this machine. 


DIAMOND OVERSEAMERS 


for all classes of selvege goods, Full Fash- 


ioned Hosiery, Underwear, etc. 


FINISHING MACHINES for 


Knit Goods of all styles. 


WINDERS for finest yarns. 


Information, Samples and 
Specifications at Your 
Disposition 
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* shotar aH we -* 


Re 


FRIEDBERGER - ARRON JIFE. CO. 


Leading Manufacturers 


Braids and Edgings 


For Trimming 


Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear. 


Having Installed More New Machinery and 
Increased Our Facilities in general, we are in 
better position than ever to sustain our Established 
Reputation. 


Mills: Germantown, Philadelphia 
P. O. Address, Logan Station, Philadelphia. 
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Higher To Reduce Cost of Production Higher 
Speed —_ by Increasing Output of Operators ficiency 
USE 


Multiple Needle Machines 


For all Multiple Needle Operations, whether for Ornament or for Service, where it 
is desired to have a plurality of parallel rows of stitching, needles spaced as desired 


ry whe 




















Yielding Bottom 


Presser Foot 
















Special Fittings 
and Attach- 














to be used ments now 
where different ready for 
thicknesses of Numerous 
Fabric are being Manifold 
Stitched Operations 
Simultaneously 





Greater Style 16100 A-4 Needles-8-80-8 Gauge Greater 
Simplicity Stitching Front Facings to Shirts Durability 
One Operation 


Union Special Machine Company 


BRANCHES HOME OFFICE AND WORKS BRANCHES 
96 South St., Boston, Mass. 75 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 731 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
50 E. Main St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 806 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
51 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N. Y. GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE 1507 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
776 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, Can. 47 Leonard St.. New York City 684 Mission St., San Francisco 







Trucks for Yarn Dryers and Dye Houses 


that are designed and built with a wide and comprehensive knowledge of the 
actual every day requirements in these lines. In trucks as in other lines it pays to 
buy the best. Bailey's trucks are the kind you need. Once tried always used. Tell 


me your needs and I will tell you about the truck that meets them. 


Frank Bailey, Manufacturer of Yarn Drying Machinery, Dry 


Poles, Dye Sticks and Fans, works at Braddock, P. 0. Address, Cedar Brook, Camden Co.,N. J. 
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121 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia Pa. 


MACHINERY 


Payne 48 Spindle Cop Winder. 
Abel 36 $6 “6 ‘6 
Huse 50 $6 $6 “e 
Uhlinger 42 in. Extractor, friction driven. 
Cleveland 42 in. belt 
Merrow Shell Crochet No. 35 B. 
Crawford 21 plate Press 31 x 44 


JAMES TAYLOR, 
ALL KINDS OF KNITTING 


NEW AND SECOND HAND 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 


60 Lamb and Grosser sweater machines. 
30 Standard «*B” 34” Knitters, 200 Needles. 
20 ‘6 “BY” 39x4/ 188 
54 ss ‘*B” Knitters for sizes. 
24 Mayo «+ Acme” “ ss 
14 National Knitters, 33 in., 216 needles. 
‘ 84 ++ 200 
60 Lamb & German flat machines. 


7 (hollow 


2 Double Ribb machines 
7 Latest Improved Necktie machines. 


1 Crane Style Collarette Machine 20” 16 toin. 


1 Rotary Fire Pump. 
2 Toque machines. 
4 Hosiery Dryers. 

1 Cornely Hosiery Embroidery Machine. 


$8 small Pumps. 


plate, screw press). 
Pownall Screw Press 34 x 52 in. 
Baling Press 36 x 48. 
Band folding and cutting machines. 
Curtis & Marble Napper, 66 in. 
McCreary Napper, 60 inch, 16 rolls. 
Jones Fleecers, 24 x 36 in. 
Platform Scales, on wheels. 


500 Dozen hosiery shaping boards. 
1 Caligraph Typewriter 
1 5h. p. Gen. Electric Motor, 3 phase. Hosiery Lever Presses. 
1 4h. p. Electric Motor. 42 Union Spec. Sewing Machines, various styles. 
1 Singer Nat. Button-hole machine. 50 Loopers and Seamers, all makes. 

500 Payne Winder Bobbins. 60 Ribbed Underwear machines. 

100 % Aut. Knitters, various makes and sizes. 300 Hosiery Ribbers and Sleevers. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


Singeing Machines. 
Hosiery Printing Press. 


FAST 
DURABLE 
Light Running 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for 
Trimming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produces the strongest, best _ 
Seam and does it with the greatest 
economy. 


The Merrow 


High Speed 
and Scallop Stitch Machines are 


Overseaming, Overedging 


USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 


Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. #48?For, 


CONN. 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. Room 32:,467 Broadway, New York 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA, 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


With or 


wnt Transferring Device 


LL 
ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


CIRCULAR KNITTING FIAGHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with stop 


motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds fr 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


| 


ALSO BUILDERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 
ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS 
and LOOPERS. 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 
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‘The Invincible 


Full Automatic. 
“The KNITTER that KNITS” 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF PERFECT WORK, 
SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY TO OPERATE, 


E. JENCKES MFG.CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 







Can be 
furnished 


asa 


























bench 


machine 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
101 North Sixth St. 





High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high ea one large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 








We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, Te- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 








Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 
to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


rr RC 
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H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 


Particulars. 








The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Weli and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 





‘*‘Uniform Speed Gives Uniform Product.’’ 
Cork Inserts Increase 
Knitting Machine Efficiency. — 


Chey eliminate slipping and give evenness of motion, thus pro 


| 
| 
| 


} 
| 


lucing a high quality of product and large output. Any make of 

machine can be easily equ pped with a Cork Insert pulley at slight 

ost. Write for particulars. 

The American Woolen Co., Amoskeag Mfg. Co. and 138 other 

representative manufacturers are constantly adding to their Cork 

Insert equipment. 

They are now using them in Pulleys, Loom Frictions, Mule Frictions, 

Line Shafting Clutches, Spinning Frames, Hoisting Engine Frictions, KNITTING MACHINE PULLEY. 
Shaping Machines, Automobile Clutches and Brakes, Gas Engine 

Clutches, Paper Calender Brakes, Street R. R. Brakes, Gas Charging Machines, Motor Boats, Shoe Evelet 


Machines, Water Wheel Governors, Surface Planers, Surface Grinding Machines, Elevators, Etc., Ete 


Write for list of users. 


National Brake & Clutch Co., 16 State Street, Boston 


S 


















“NATIONAL” 


Stands for 


FINEST GAUGES 
BEST FABRIC 
LARGEST 
PRODUCT ON 


Greatest Va- 
, riety of Laces 
Seem and Novelties. | 








Allautomatic. 


Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 


Also 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery, 
Overedge, 
Crochet and 
Shell Stitch. 


NATIONA L AUTOMATIC 
KNITTER CO. 


728 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


} 
! 
| 
| 







We are the Oldest Manufacturers 


of this Design of Spring Needle Knitting 
Machine in this Country 






















“ 40 years’ experience 

o£ . 

26 Do not be misled by 
= 1 

os people who became 

be 

ss manufacturers in 1903 

a6 : 

_ 2 without any previous 

So = < 

* 9 experience who are 

. * . 

at trying to represent 


that they are the old 
est manufacturers. In 
ls vestigate. Calland see 
our fine gauge work. 

% Robt. W. Gormly & Co. 
a Troy, N. Y. 
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The New Boss 


“fF Seamless 
Knitter 


Do you want 
the biggest pro- 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money ? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma- 






chine Works for 
their circular with full directions. There is no cyl- 
inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 


and transfer device for half hose 
This machine beats them all. 
plicity and durability. 


or ladies’ hose. 


Has no equal for sim- 
Makes 300 revolutions per 
Built in sizes from 214 to 515; from 40 to 
224 needles. Automatic in heel and toe. It is the 
strongest built knitter on earth. 


Send for prices and particulars. 


| BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


“Acme ana Hemphill” 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


Knitting Machines 
built by 
Mayo Knitting Machine & 


Needle Company 
Franklin, N. H. 


all purposes 
up-to-date, 
Write us for full particulars. 











Answer 
liable, 
manner. 


in the most re- 
and economical 


Manufacturers like our 
Latch Needles 


because we make a superior grade of 
needles. 


Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg. 
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sranpag, wacunes || “THE BANNER” 
HEmpnill's Latest 


The STANDARD FP, with A FULL AUTOMATIC 
attachments, can make any MACHINE 


and all of these fabrics: Specially eres to 
Plain Goods Do Wu Plaited 
Plaited Work 3 
Three Color Stripes Goods 


Tipped Heel and Toe , 
1 n 
White Foot | | - 


Changed Heel and Toe 3 | | ytring 


Garter Top 


Loopers Slack Course | a 3 Rie Work 


also 


Most Stockings—Best Fabrics—Long- | shew SS High Splice 


est Life | te . and 


<r | atm, Double Sole 
Standard Machine Company | | (Uf occ 


OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS Largest 


‘ —— Production 
330-340 North 12th St., Philadelphia | | 


More Yarn 
Changes 


We Are the Oldest Manufacturers . 
IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE © Speed 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. . 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO.,Troy,N.Y. ) — 


We submit the following extract from the sworn testimony 
of R. W. Gormly, in U.S. Cireuit Court, Northern District of 
New York, in equity, No. 6764 

Cross Question 123 Ho »w long have you been a manufactur 
e: of knitting machines Answer. I started in this business 
about the middle of May , 1900. 


Highest 


Least 
Repairs 
Tompkins 


Knitter Produces a Superior Quality 
This design was adopted in of Work. 
1875. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURED BY THE 
in 1846, before ° 
ROBERT W.GORMLY H m h ll Mfg ( 
Was born, according to his e p 1 . Oo. 
testimony in the case 


131 Clay Street, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
above cited. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, 
Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 
Improved 


Upright  Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 


Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one. 


Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 


Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler, Guides. 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.) 
Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. lI. 


GEO. W. PAYNE Prest CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. and Treas. 


HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MAGHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 


breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the wetal. 


@ingle and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
W. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AUTOMATIC POWER 
TOP CUTTING MACHINES 


Will cut, automatically, 1000 dozen half hose 
tops, or cut, and automatically pile in heaps 


of one dozen each, from 400 to 700 dozen 


misses tops, according to length,per day. 


ROBINHOLD MACHINE CO. 
Hose Tops Only | 650 North Sth St., Reading, Pa. dh siduieliieiaiadla 


Patent Loopers | i CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock. rags, 
excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, 
wetordry. Also spool clevators, steam heating 


i q and ventilating, and mill work generally 
} i no Blower and fan Work a specialty. This conveyor 


3 _ is patented. Beware of infringement 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED Patented Oct. 15, 1589 


ie . 5.N SECOND S8T., - P ADE > f 
Straight Points. | 215 NORTH SECOND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


"satin SAVOGRAN 


Works, Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. 


Cohoes, N. ¥.| INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 


Both singie and double Stitch. 


with the 
Patent Raised 


or 
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PAXTON & 


Full 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


OrYNEILL’S 
Automatic 


Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


3-4 AUTOMATIC HNITTER 
With Lace Effeets. 


Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 


537-39-41 North 3d St., + - 


PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARLES COOPER, | 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Knitting 
Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both 
Spring and Latch Needle, 
Plain Circular Machines, 
Lead or Trick Cylinder 
Spring Needle Cylinder 
Rib- Top [achines for 
making Cuffs, Drawer Bot- 
toms and Shirt Borders. 
Spring and Latch Knitting 
Needles, 
Burr Wheels, 
Burr Blades, Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT 


American Representative : 
G. H. ROGERS, 
509 Clinton Street, Hudson, N. Y. 


European Representative : 
FELIX LEDERER, 
ix/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 


The CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE 
PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


The most reliable machirs of the 
kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 


Successors to 
J.J CRAWFORD & SON, 
NASHUA, AI. FE. 
Established 1868. 


Established 1870, — Incorporated 1890. 


CRANE MrF’a. Co. 
LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Manufacturer 


Spring and Latch Needle Machines 
for both rib and 


producing a great variety of fabrics. 


plain work, 
Patent remov- 


able hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
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NYEQTREDIGK 60, 1f You Want 


Circular Rib Knitting | Largest Production 
MAcHINERY § For Least Money 


For making Ribbed Underwear, ——<—u A Write 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, 


Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; : nia (jeo D Mayo 


Correct Construction. Excellence 


and Durability. Machine Co 
; | , 


Laconia, N. H. 





Latest 
Simplest 
Best 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 


UNEXCELLED 


New Full Automatic Knitter 
NYE & TREDICK CO. vetinmiattinaiuiiains 


KNICKERBOCKER BLDG., COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STS 


606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | B. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE, 
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e L A M LEADER OF HNITTERS 
——— Rane cnnge and Still the Best. 


Most widely used; being operated in 
every civilized country in the world. 
ror description, prices, etc., see iN — n \ 
catalogue. aura L , ; 


= 
— SY ae. Te , hy 


a le . I 
Seaming Machines. : 


Lamb Hnitting 


Machine Company, 


P. O. Box, 5888, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
J. E. WOODHEAD, 100 22d St., Chicago. 
L. D. SANBORN, Room 505, Wool Exchange. New York 


David Richter, Inc. 


were the first machine builders in Chemnitz, Germany, to construct 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


upon the Cotton principle and which since their introduction have never been 
excelled by any other machine builder; be it in construction or productive- 
ness. Built in all gauges and for any material, cotton, wool, lisle or silk. 


Sole American Representative, 


Hugo Huettig, 581 Bourse, Philadelphia 


Full Automatic 


Noppen & ane 


for high-grade 
sweaters, jerseys, etc. 
Latest improvements 


Recognized as the best in eo — 

market. With Jacquard a 

tachment allowing change of operat- 
ing mechanism every half round, 
therefore unrivaled in v: iriety of patterns. 
One operator attends to three of these 
machines. High speed. Large produc- 
tion. Ask for sz imples and full particulars. 
State gauge and size you need. 


Claes © Flentje, ' . 


Muhlhausen Thr., Germany. 
Representatives, AINSLIE KNITTING MACHINE CO., Ainslie & Humbold Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Where all kinds of our hand and automatic machines can be seen working. 
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Edouard Dubied & Co., 


Couvet, Switzerland, 


Knitting Machines, 


Hand and Power. 


HIGH CLASS WORK ONLY. 


Paris 1900 ‘“‘Crand Prix”’ 
Milan 1906 “‘Crand Prix’”’ 


For catalogues and particulars apply direct to Couvet 


W orks. 


BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 






Diving HOSIeIY 





HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 


FOr. 


oa ee) or a 
dnc T Denne, lo-2l TAYLOR SI 
vith 7 } E ARSON Maa tieantly Te’ 













Established 1849. Mass. Corp. S. R. Mason, Treas. and Mgr 


MASON BRUSH WORKS, 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 







Special attention 
is called to this im- 
peores Warp Dye- . CARD ROLL 

ing Machine. This Mill and Machine Brushes 
the most substantial For Textile, Paper Mills, Etc. 

manner, being strongly Write for Catalogue WORCESTER, MASS. 
geared with good, heavy i 
squeeze rolls, and hav. 

ing Eight 4-in. Di- 

ameter Brass Rolls. 


‘mle machine, with oor tmprovea Faterdown nas met win DOUXDUFY'S English Calender Roll Papers 


marvelous success, and parties desiring machinery of this class, can 


a mistake on ours For further particulars and prices, FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS. 
CHARLES HART, CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. Se!",Agents 


* for America 
Hedge and Brown Streets, FRANKFORD, PHILA. 55-57 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 
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TRY OUR “SUPERIOR” OR 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES 


They will save you money. 


Dodge Needle Co., manchester, N. H. 


WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best Hosiery Needles in the 
market. 
Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. 


WM. BREEDON’S SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 
AMSTERDAM, - N. Y. 


LEWIS JONES, 


60% and Media Streets, ... PHILADELPHIA. 
for city 


GAS ENGINES trecmey EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY } DURABLE 
KNITTING MACHINERY } LOWIN PRICE 


The Continental 


KNITTING MILL EQUIPMENT 


Standard Latch Needles 


MANUFACTURED By 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLE cO., 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Machine Needles 


in the 
World. 


Longer Wear. Better Work. 
Less Mending. 
Hav you tried our 

Patent Milled Rivet? 
Ag 

C. B. Barker & Co., Ltd., 2 w 15th St., New York. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 418 ng St. , Phila. 
C. Shawl, 414 Polk St.. San Francisco, C al’ 

J.C. Strittmatter, a Cc ane de San Francisco No. 9, 

City of Mexico, Mexic 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
PAGE NEEDLE COoO., 


Fewer Seconds. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES 


of allkinds. Warranted in every respect. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Agents: J. E. Woodhead, 190 Twenty-second Street, Chicag Ml l 
Durbrow & Hearne Mia Cc 12 Wooster Street, New York Jame 
Taylor, 121 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co. 


JOHN C EGLY, MGR. 
MANUFACTURKERS OF 


Patent and Regular Latch Needles 
Needles for all makes of Knitters and Ribbers. 
Keystone Spring Bottom Needles for all makes of Knitting Machines 
always in stock for immediate delivery. 
Special Needles made to order. 


543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Latch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers, of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 


RIVETS GUARANTEED. 
120-122 LIBERTY STREET, 


Samples on application. 


SPRING NEEDLES A SPECIALTY. 
- NEW YORK. 
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NicCorm ick Turbines 


both Cylinder and Wicket Gate, giving 
ENORMOUS power are used in hun- 


dreds of textile mills throughout the world. 


We make a specialty of designing tur- 
bines to meet the requirements of 
the public. 


We build Francis turbines in spiral 
flumes to operate under high heads. 


Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 


S. MORGAN SMITH COMPANY, York, Pa., U.S.A. 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 
LEVIATHAN HINGED GATE TURBINE 


On EXorizontal or Vertical Shafts. 


These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheelsmade. Your inquiries should 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 











Water Wheel Governors 


UR compensating type more fully meets 
O the needs of Textile Mills than any 
other. This is due to its being the only 
successful quick acting, mechanical, governor 
and its perfect control of large as well as 
small changes. 1500 of this type in use in 
mills and electric power plants. 


Woodward Governor Co., Rockford, Ill. 












THE NATURAL RESULT 


Of over rating lightness of construction and the desire to place on 
the market a pump that is cheap—is seen in the fact that during 
the past month we have replaced four pumps of other makes with 


(ioulds Efficient Power Pumps 


We manufacture a complete line of Triplex Pumps for 
every service and will be pleased to send catalog on 
application. 


THE GOULDS MFG. COMPANY, 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


New York Boston Pittsburg St. Louis Chicago Philadelphia 
New Orleans Los Angeles San Francisco Louisville 











Aug. 1908 MILL EQUIPMENT 


@ Good Working Conditions 


are essential to good work . 


In the ‘* sultry summer time” unless live air is kept moving 
through the mill textile operatives cannot 


produce the _ best 
results. The 


‘A B C” way of ventilating is the least ex- 
pensive and most satisfactory. Our engineering department 


Is at your service. Let us know your requirements. 


.. American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA LONDON 





Water Wheels 77.27" 


all requirements 

Jolly guarantees either for mill drives or direct con- 
‘ nection to electric generators where 

at least 80” Bi high speeds effect great economy on 
efficiency installation of electrical apparatus. 


Write for Official Test 


and Power Tabl 


ai @ W. Jolly, Inc. 500 East St., Holyoke, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the Original “McCormick Holyoke Turbine.” Both Vertical and Horizontal. 


You Save Enough Insurance 900,000 


to Pay for the Equipment. 


“Rint gape cog angrier Detroit Lubricators 


CAN WATCHMAN'’S CLOCK. Fuily approved ; 

by all insurance companies. We equip factories 5 In service all over the world 
with Fire Alarms, Signals, etc.,also Employee's P Send for catalogue 
Time Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Electric , hj 

Time Sy-tem consists of Master Regulator in office 

with secondary electric clocks throughout the mill, 


insuring accurate time, Send for particulars DETROIT |UBRICATOR (OMPANY, 
Pettes & Randall Co,,150 Nassau St,, New York DETROIT, U.S: A. 
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WOOLEN 
MILL 
MACHINERY ) 


Including Rag, Wool and Burr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and Shoddy Cards, Mules, Yarn Twisters, 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Ete. 
Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 
Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Ete. 
We reclothe o: furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., “*"Somcrsc. streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 


<< 
SSS 
Automatic Cotton or Wool Stock Dryer. Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Bladed Ventilating Fans. 
Iron Bowl Yarn Scouring Machines. 
Complete Carbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 








scientific 
I oblems heretofore s 
ing cloth and yarn. 

A CELL DRIER 8 feet long has as much drying surface for cloth and 
yarn as a can dryer 55 feet long. Its capacity is equal to that of fifty 23- 
inch diameter cans. Such a battery of cans would have 100 stuffing boxes, 
50 sets of scoops, buckets or siphons, and 100 vacuum or air valves. 
THE CELL DRIER has none of these. It does equally good work, and is 


run at much less expense. 


CELL JDRIER MIA ACH INE Co., 


TAUNTON, MASS 


Boston Office, 147 Milk Street. 


THE MILL nligiiisiiit worn 
“Reeves” Variable Speed Transmission 


f the tenters drvers, 


e eract 


speed | 


ISA ( € uUSiN 


Reeves Pulley Company, 


Columbus, Indiana. 


New England Ag ~w York Representative 
CELL DRIER MAC HINE COMP ANY, PATTERSON, GOTTFRIED & HUNTER 
Taunton and 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 146-150 Centre Street. 
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Foster Machine Company 


AV ESTFIELD, MASS. 
Southern Office, Piedmont Building, Charlotte, N.C. 
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Cone Winding. Both ‘0; 


Tube Winding. “Close”? W 
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Skein Winding. Machines for 
Quill Winding. branch of t 


TOV 


Doubling manufacturing 


New Model No. 12 Cone and Tube Winder. 
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We have the Largest Exclusive Spool 
Manufacturing Plant in the World 
with a capacity of 10,000 High Grade 


“New Century” Bushed Spools per day. 


Cards 
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Our splendid facilities guarantee } 
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COTTON WARPER SPOOLS, COTTON TWISTER SPOOLS, 
WORSTED ROVE SPOOLS, CARPET CREEL SPOOLS, 
WORSTED REDUCER SPOOLS, 

WOOL WARP SPOOLS. 


The Lombard Machine Co., | va cnet 4 


DWccocter Whats Lestershire Spool & Manufacturing Co., 
. LESTERSHIRE, N. Y. 
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Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HIGH PRESSURE 


VALVES «an FITTINGS 


‘Walmanco” Pipe Flanges 
“Never Stick” Blow=-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


CENERAL OFFICES; 
iIz=s& FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 


MASS. 





